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Sh that wants to dress well at small cost should send for our ‘v 

eae beautiful catalogue No. 27 showing over 200 of the very pr 

deghe latest styles in Pall and Winter Cloaks and Furs. 
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and plain silk, immense sweep, 24 inches long. ; Copyright, 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin'ti. e4) 
‘0. 114, Jacket, $7 .6O is worth $12.50. Just exactly as illustrated, of fine beaver 
in black or navy, fancy collar heavily trimmed on back and front with soutache braid 
and silk buttons, magnificent value, 25 inches long. ; 
No. 301, Plush Cape, $4 6O worth at least $8. Is heavily trimmed with black 
braid and beads, imitation seal edging, fancy lining, 13 inches long, 100 inch sweep. 
No. 221 Cloth Cape, $5.75 worth $12, is made of best black kersey, and has 
velvet inlaid collar, is heavily stitched with silk, has immense sweep, finest work- 


Some persons say they are never influenced by an 
advertisement. bt 


It is not expected that any one will buy Ivory Soap 


t : — ; AY 
ie manship throughout, 27 inches long. j V j m ‘ Bs 
at Our styles and prices this season are unapproathehie Reneuee ws manufacture solely because It 1S suggested by an ad ertisement ; ip 
ad. thi selves, are an exclusive cloak and fur house, and sell direct to you a = 
Pas prices as low and oftener lower than retailers have to pay themselves. It is the retail- If you have never used Ivory Soap, you may be in- ¥% 
oe er’s profit that we save you when buying from us, We send everything subject to your 
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No, 209, Cape illustrated above at $5. OO is positively worth $8.50. Itis made of d) 0, 

fine black beaver with cloth straps, black braid and pearl button trimmings, has an y 43 

ense sweep and is 27 inches long. . % 

= r se. Plush Cape, $7.60 is easily worth $15.00. The plush is of fine grade, Y 4 
best Thibet fur edging, heavy black soutache and jet braid, all lined with changeable , i 


duced to ask some friend about it; should you find—as 
you probably will—that he or she is enthusiastic in its ¥ 


approval; whatever does not suit will be taken back. Write for catalogue No. 27. 
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ig 178 STATESTCHICAGO. praise, then you may try It. e 


Millions of people use Ivory Soap; they use it because 
they like it. You too will like it. Thereisa difference insoaps 3 
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GREAT SPECIAL OFFER 


% POSITIVELY LIMITED TO NOVEMBER 3oth 














Try these Delicious Recipes 


Quaker Oats with Apples. | add the yolks of two eggs, #& 
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Core an apple for each dish_| two teaspoonfuls sugar, half 3% 
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little cinnamon. Then® Je the well beaten whites Y 
bake the applesp—@ Ny. “; 7, Dot the eggs. Bake 
when ready to use ie 


Mafor fifteen mi- & 


ENCYCLOPZEDIC DICTIONARY 


Until November 30th this truly marvelous work 
will be furnished any reader of this announcement 


































y upon receipt of only $1.00 in cash and the remainder or. VI 
A in small monthly payments amounting to about ] ] ss we \ > - | ° ‘ h om 
aa 7 # five centsa day. After November 30th the price aceana Ce CAS . nutes in a ot ait 
= / es & 
SSS SS Sf will be immediately advanced to $42.00 to $70.00 per FACE S ya\ ff 


set, according to style of binding. 

Do not forget this is the only work published 
which combines all the features of a complete Dic- 
tionary with those of a concise and up-to-date Ency- 
clopredia. During the past year thousands of dollars 
have been @xpended in revising this magnificent 
work. Hundreds of the very latest words have 
been added, and many of the most recent discover- 
ies and inyentions are fully treated, while a vast 
array of artistic illustrations in seventeen beautiful 
colors and monotone will be found within its pages, 
which are lacking in all other books of reference. 
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SEND US YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS with ten cents to pay postage, for our handsome book of speci- 


9 men pages, samples of colored plates and other illustrations. 

















Quaker Oats Pudding Quaker Oats in the form of 
Baked, or Steamed. To two porridge is ‘The Autocrat 
cups Quaker Oats Porridge, | of the Breakfast Table.” 
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, THIS GREAT BARGAIN. Send $1.00, and the entire four handsome volumes, 
bound in cloth, will be forwarded. Every month thereafter send $1.50 for twelve 
Se, months, making a total payment of $19.00 (regular price of this style $42.00). If Half- 
hop: Russia style is desired, the monthly payments are $2.00 until $25.00 is paid (regular price of this style $52.50). If Full Sheep style is 
NA) wanted, monthly payments are $2.50 until $31.00 is paid (regular price of this style $60.00). The firat payment in any cnse Ia 
Sat only One Dollar. To any one wishing to pay all cash we allow a discount of ten per cent., and furnish the book-case free of charge ; 
TAN! otherwise, the book-case is $1.50, which must be paid in advance. This allowance is practically cost of keeping the account if purchased 
Cy; 8 monthly payment plan. We always recommend the Half-Russia binding as the most serviceable. (When 
4 ordering, be sure to mention style of binding wanted.) Understand, the complete set of four volumes is sent after the first payment of 
ed $1.00, which gives you the use of them for a year while paying the remainder at the rate of only a few cents a day. All freight 
or express charges must be paid by the purchaser. That you will be entirely satisfied is shown by our willingness to 
i) = send you a valuable set of books upon payment of only $1.00. We refer to any Bank, any Newspaper, or any Commer- 
ee clal Agency in Philadelphia. 
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THANKSGIVING-TIME IN THE COLONIES 
Drawn by W. L. Taylor 


“Times are hard in the Colonies,” writes Mr. Taylor concerning the theme of his illustration, “and there is sorry prospect of a 
feast on Thanksgiving. The little maid has gone to the spring with her water-jugs. 


It is early winter, and the landscape around 
about her is cold and cheerless. 


It is with a heavy heart that she thinks of the home and the plenty far over the sea. From the 
dense forest a figure appears, and she sees it is some one from her own settlement. Her lover? Who knows? He holds up a 


great, wild turkey, for which he has hunted long and hard, and braved the Indians in the forest. Feast and plenty for to-morrow !” 




















CONQUERING RACE IN MUSIC* 
By Madame Emma Calve 


HE Americans have, it seems to me, in the field 
of music, and especially in the field of vocal 
music, all of the characteristics of the comprar. 
ing race. They are possessed naturally of the 
most exquisite voices, which, when properly 

cultivated and trained, are almost unrivaled ; they have 
indomitable energy, perseverance and pluck ; they stop 
at nothing, are deterred by no trouble and prevented 
by no obstacle. Poverty, weariness, exertion, hard work 
—none of these living spectres which affright and terrify 
the average art worker has terrors for them. Their 
physique and their temperament seem made for toil 
and to surmount discouragement, and the success which 
they are daily achieving, in the field of both operatic 
and concert singing, is testimony to their natural fitness 
for accomplishment, and to their ability to excel. They 
seem, in fact, to be most lavishly fitted by nature for 
the parts they are assuming. To these gifts of voice, 
energy, pluck and perseverance they frequently add 
a beauty of face and grace of form and movement 
which the public recognizes as most important factors in 
the success of the singer’s career. They have, too, the 
temperament which makes great artists and great 
actresses, the artistic feeling which has for its standard, 
perfection, and which is satisfied with nothing less. ; 

I am aware how often the criticism is made that Ameri- 
can students, and especially American music students, 
are not thorough, that they will not endure the discipline 
and self-denial of study and hard work, but I have not 
found this criticism borne out by the facts and evidence. 
There are, of course, exceptional cases where a girl will 
waste her time, energies and opportunities rather than 
apply herself to work, but the average of the American 
music students are steady, persevering, conscientious and 
intelligent workers. 

+ 


THE OPERATIC AND THE CONCERT SINGER 


MAY girls make the grave error of considering a train- 

ing for the concert stage sufficient preparation for 
an operatic début. No mistake can be 
greater. ‘Che operatic singer must have her 
art, but she must be able to draw in bold, 
broad lines, while the concert singer must 
make her effect in fine, delicate shading. 
The operatic singer, to be effective, must 
portray with a free, bold stroke of the brush, 
the concert or parlor singer with the fine 
tracery ofthe pen. The effects to be gained 
are entirely different, and the methods 
employed must also vary in degree. Of 
course, a fundamental knowledge of voice 
production, training, vocalization, breath- 
ing and style is absolutely requisite to both, 
but after mastering these a distinction in 
their application and in their treatment 
must be recognized and made. 

I have often been asked if I believed 
that ‘dramatic’ ability was a quality that 
could be acquired. | do not. | think that 
it is a faculty—an inborn talent which can 
be i and developed to a great 
degree, but I do not believe that a genuine 
dramatic sense can be acquired. A clever 
imitation of it can be induced by study and 
training, but it will be spurious, and when 
contrasted with the genuine fire will show 
its defects and limitations. Actors, like 
poets, are born, not manufactured. 

A dramatic style is a priceless addition 
to the art of a singer. With it she can 
make her songs, her interpretations, her 
characters interesting and vivid. Without 
it she is always uninteresting and a failure with her audi- 
ence, no matter how perfect may be her vocalization, 
how exquisite her voice. This dramatic style should both 
succeed and precede the voice and its training ; it should 
be always present and always available. It covers the 
ability to make the meaning of a song or character chosen 
for interpretation vivid and real tothe listener. It includes 
facial expression, bodily pose and gestures, as well as the 
mental exhibition of the expression of the song or rdle. 


- 
THE IMPERSONATION OF CHARACTER 


T° THE impersonation of a character everything must 
be sacrificed. The part must be studied in its various 
relations to all the other characters, in its relation to its 
action, in its relation to its time and historic scenes, in its 
costume—and then it must be lived. The singer must be 
the person whom she presents, and yet she must keep 
such a mental control of herself as to sing, not speak, 
every line of the music. Absolute musical familiarity 
must, therefore, underlie the dramatic exposition of a 
character. Every phrase must, mentally, be joined to its 
proper gesture, so that the one will necessitate the in- 
voluntary accompaniment of the other. 

The conventionality of the old school and of many 
operatic singers has become a proverb. The ‘absolute 
certainty felt by the audience that the gestures and 
poses of a new singer in a given rdle would be those 
which they have witnessed for generations, has become 
wearisome, and argued always, to my mind, an inartistic 
endurance which was fatal to art. It has become the 
fashion for operatic singers to act as well as to sing, and 
conventionality of pose and gesture is unbearable now. 
This ability to act and to sing at the same time requires 
great talent and great mental application. One must first 
determine, mentally, to do the two things at once, and 
then do them, to secure a picturesque effect. 

The voice, therefore, in opera, is to be used not merely 
for the sake of vocal effect, but as a medium for the 
expression of emotion, hate, love, anger, tenderness, 
jov, sorrow, all the complexities of existence must be 
mirrored in it, as they must now be shown in orchestra- 
tion. The times demand this, the composers recognize 
and supply the demand, and the singer is slowly appreciat- 
ing that she, too, must yield to this demand for dramatic 
action, without which she cannot hope to completely 
satisfy the fastidious and exacting audiences which con- 
stitute her entire world. 





* Translated from the French. 
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THE VALUE OF SUGGESTIONS 


HE wise artist is she who keeps her eyes, her ears, her 
mind open to suggestions which will avail her in her 
art. Hearing some one else sing familiar songs or rdles 
will give her suggestions which can quickly be changed 
to ideas that will aid her interpretation of these same 
songs and réles. Seeing some one else enact a dramatic 
character will suggest to her various points which she can 
elaborate or tone down in her own characterizations. In 
short, from every performance, vocal or histrionic, the 
true artist can secure ideas and aid in her art. 

Let no one despair of receiving, or rather of securing, 
opportunity for the development and increase of her 
talents. Genius makes its own opportunities, and every 
creature gifted in any unusual degree will find her oppor- 
tunity whenever and wherever she seeks it. The dramatic 
sense will not be strangled nor smothered. Possessing it 
in any unusual degree its cultivation must be accomplished 
that its evidence may be shown later. A beautiful voice 
is entitled always to its opportunity, and the person who 
seriously attempts to secure its rights for the beautiful 
voice will find that the opportunities are near at hand. 


*eF 


THE VOCAL STUDENT 
By Madame Nelle Melba 


T IS so unusual for a person having a beautiful 
voice to have a perfect, or even a good, natural 
method of voice production as well, that we 
may class such instances as remarkable and 
deal only with the average cases—those in which proper 
cultivation and training are necessary. The first aim 
of both must be to secure correct voice production, 
and later to train the properly produced voice to attain 
its fullest possibilities and powers. Few persons realize 
how much is added tothe beauty of the natural voice 
by proper cultivation. Yet art adds almost as much as 
Nature first provides, and though Nature’s gift may fade 
with passing years, the art may become only the more 
exquisite and remain a permanent possession. 

Here the difficulty begins. ‘The pupil must have com- 















petent teachers, and here arises the first obstacle in 
the way of the average student. Competent vocal 
instructors are as rare as incompetent ones are plentiful. 
I know of nothing which can aid the pupil in selecting a 
teacher unless she be fortunate enough to have some 
competent singer to assist her in this most difficult mat- 
ter. Insist upon it, however, that the teacher chosen 
shall be a vocal teacher. Do not select a person who 
teaches various branches of music ‘‘and singing.’’ In 
ninety-nine such cases out of a hundred the preparation 
of such a person as a vocal teacher has consisted of a few 
lessons received from some other equally incompetent 
teacher. A good vocal teacher has made his profession a 
matter of slow acquiring. He has studied the physiology 
and hygiene of the vocal organs, has devoted much atten- 
tion to the study of correct tone production, breathing, 
vocalization and the many other departments connected 
with the technical side of his profession, and will have 
given special study to the famous operas, oratorios and 
the sacred and secular music written for the voice. He 
will find that the branch of music he has chosen to mas- 
ter is too engrossing and too exacting to admit of his 
devoting any part of his time to any other. The pupil 
then must attempt to ascertain the acquired equipment of 
various teachers and select accordingly. But even then 
she may not be safe. The only absolute criterion is the 
progress made. Submit yourself absolutely to your 
instructor, follow accurately all his or her instructions, 
and if, after your lessons or practice times, your throat has 
any feeling of weariness or strain, or should you find at 
the end of your first term of lessons that your powers are 
not increasing, that your voice is not stronger, your tones 
not firmer and your command over your voice not 
increased, there is likely to be some fault either with the 
method taught or with the teacher. 


~ 
PRACTICE AND THE HEALTH 


T* next important point to be considered is practice. 
For the first few months never practice more than 
ten minutes at a time, and do this not oftener than three 
times a day. Of course, one can sing for a longer time 
than this when the voice is placed, but on this point be 
guided by your instructor’s advice. Practice the head 
notes always piano ; pay the greatest attention to equal- 
izing the three registers, never forcing the chest notes 
lest you injure the medium register, which is naturally 
the weakest part of a woman’s voice. If you find that 
you cannot sing piano something is wrong either with 
yourself or your method, and you should at once consult 
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your teacher in regard to it, as such practice is of the 
greatest importance as a means of preserving the voice 
and in securing a proper method. 

It is often asked what care a singer should observe as 
to diet, sleep and physical exercise. My reply would be 
that each individual should observe the rules of hygiene 
which will contribute personally to her advantage. As 
much sleep as is required should be taken and plenty 
of outdoor exercise—walking, driving, bicycling or out- 
door games. The use of very light dumb-bells is also 
to be recommended as a means of chest and lung develop- 
ment. Keepin good physical and good mental condition 
and the voice will be benefited. Avoid fatigue, worry 
and nervous excitement, and lead withal as simple and 
rational a life as possible. 

I wish more vocal students would realize the importance 
of being trained as musicians in addition to being 
trained as vocalists. A knowledge of the piano and of 
the foundations of music is a requisite of a good singer, 
though not always considered as such. The study of the 
theory of music—harmony and counterpoint—adds greatly 
to the mental equipment of the singer, and gives her a 
thoroughness of basis which nothing else can supply. 

The singing of duets, trios and quartettes is valuable 
when the persons with whom the singing is done are 
trained singers and musicians. In such work the singer 
is taught a better sense of time and rhythm and the value 
of the various parts or voices in the scheme of harmony. 
She learns to yield and to follow, as well as to lead, in a 
manner which must broaden greatly her sense of the 
values of a musical composition. Chorus singing, in 
itself, I am opposed to. Where a girl has actual knowl- 
edge of how to use the voice properly, and is under a 
capable director who will see that she does not strain her 
voice, the harm is, of course, almost inconsiderable, but 
this is so seldom the case that it seems wise to entirely 
interdict chorus singing for the vocal student who has 
ambitions as a soloist. 


+ 
MONETARY VALUE OF A MUSICAL TRAINING 


Te study of languages is another important branch of the 
curriculum for the vocal student. She should never 
sing in a language which she docs not understand, and 
should never, except in very unusual cases, translate a 
song, conceived and written in one language, into the 
different spirit and syllables of another. 
The singing of songs in different languages 
does much to broaden the style and increase 
the powers of the singer. The study of 
oratorio and religious music should pro- 
ceed hand in hand with that of the operatic. 

For those who contemplate a professional 
career the study of stage deportment must 
be added to all these things. I should 
recommend this branch as of equal value to 
both concert and operatic singers. The 
singer is taught how to dress, how to walk, 
how to stand—all of which things lead to 
self-unconsciousness and add greatly to an 
artist’s appearance. 

Under the head of pleasure to one’s self 
comes all that I have had to say of voice 
training and cultivation. Let us now con- 
sider of what monetary value such training 
can be. In the first place comes the career 
of the teacher. Toa girl properly trained 
and qualified the profession of a vocal teacher 
is one of the most remunerative. Good 
teachers are scarce and in great demand, 
and as the fees are large an excellent 
income may be obtained. Next comes the 
career of the church singer. Every church 
has its choir, and in the majority of cases 
the soloists composing it are paid, and often 
well paid. Engagements as a drawing- 
room singer can be secured in large cities 
when one has talent and faculty, and when 
the voice is not sufficiently large for its pos- 
sessor to become a concert singer. The fees of the suc- 
cessful concert singer are large; she is constantly in 
demand ; her repertoire is of songs, not of entire rdéles, 
and is more easily acquired ; her expenses are limited to 
the cost of a few evening gowns, in the place of scores of 
costumes. For the opera singer there is plenty of hard 
work, but for that there is the compensation of being 
associated in many cases with the famous artists of the 
world, whom to know is a liberal education. By their 
example and by their advice they aid and assist the girl 
of talent, and by their applause and encouragement stim- 
ulate her to greater effort. 


a 
WHEN EUROPEAN STUDY IS WORTH WHILE 


Jp UROPEAN study--by which I mean the opportunity of 

receiving instruction from the greatest masters, of 
studying the operatic stage with its best exponents, and 
of securing a successful début in grand opera or in con- 
cert—is for two classes, the really talented and the wealthy. 
It has sickened my heart to watch year after year the 
steady succession of young girls, possessing fresh, sweet 
voices, perhaps, but lacking both talent and musical intel- 
ligence (which are of equal importance with a voice), 
unable often to afford the common necessities of life, 
straining every nerve, going without food, clothes and 
almost without shelter—for what? Usually to add their 
slender pittance to the fortune which has been made out 
of their class by cruel and grasping teachers—men and 
women eminent in their profession for their ability, but 
lacking sufficient honesty to say to the pupil, ‘‘ You will 
never make a singer. It is notin you. Go.’’ No girl, 
unless she has money to throw away—I mean by this a 
large fortune to spend—should go abroad for vocal instruc- 
tion until she has been passed upon, musically, by at 
least two or three artists—people who value the glory 
and fair name of their art, and the life, and perhaps the 
honor of the would-be singer too highly to advise her to 
enter upon a career of privation and hardship where 
there is for her, by Nature’s fixed decree, no possibility of 
success. If possible, these artists should be strangers to 
the singers—people who will not be moved nor swayed by 
any personal interest, and will, therefore, speak only truth. 
But only those so passed upon, and those others who can 
afford to indulge a hobby, should ever go abroad for 
instruction. For the average singer America offers most 
excellent teachers ; she can find all she needs at home. 
For operatic singers some foreign training is practically 
necessary so long as impresarios consider Europe their 
market, and retired artists make it their home. 
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ge Pye ENNY LIND’S first American concert may 

Lege rightly be regarded as the most conspicu- 
ous and notable musical event in the history 
of the art in this country. This estimate 
of the memorable affair will not be 
disputed if the keen enjoyment, the 
almost unprecedented enthusiasm of the 
audience and the aggregate of the ticket- 
office receipts are considered. Jenny Lind 
was in the very zenith of her European 
™2 fame and popularity when she was induced 
y\) by the late Phineas T. Barnum, the show- 
man, to make a professional visit to 
America under his management. The 
contract with the Swedish singer was in Mr. Barnum’s 
possession several months before the date of her reaching 
this country, and during the interval she was most skill- 
fully and thoroughly advertised. The newspapers teemed 
with articles concerning the ‘‘ Swedish Nightingale,’’ and 
the city was literally flooded with her portraits, so the 
public’s appetite to see and hear her was whetted up to a 
keen point. It was, therefore, not surprising when her 
arrival, early in September, 1850, on the steamship 
‘“‘ Atlantic,”’ was announced in New York, by telegraph 
from the outer harbor, that thousands of curious spec- 
tators thronged the piers, docks and bulkheads near 
where she was to land. 

Mr. Barnum had erected on the landing wharf at the 
foot of Canal Street a floral bower and an evergreen arch 
that were decorated with the flags of all nations within 
whose boundaries Jenny Lind had sung. He had sur- 
mounted these with the mottoes in floral letters, ‘‘ Wel- 
come, Jenny Lind,’”’ ‘‘ Welcome to America!’ with the 
flag of Sweden, her native land, and the stars and stripes 
of America. Standing upon a front spile, with repor- 


) 





torial note-book and pencil in hand, I was able to testify 
to the numbers and the excellent social character of the 
crowd, and to its positive furore. 

The first glimpse of Jenny Lind, as the vessel came 
up to the pier, was as she was standing on the top of a 
light deck house, erected over the forward companion- 
way. She was as fresh and 
rosy as if Neptune had kindly 
spared her his usual discom- 
forts, and she appeared more 
robust in face and person than 
the advance portraits of her had 
indicated. I saw a finely- 
formed forehead, shaded by 
waves of pale brown hair, eyes 
of light blue, and joyous ; nose 
and mouth (though moulded 
on the large, Swedish type) 
which conveyed an impression 
of benevolence and goodness, 
She was dressed with taste, but 
simply. She wore what in the 
modiste lingo of the day was 
called a visite of rich black 
cashmere over a dress of silver- 
gray silk, and a pale blue silk 
bonnet of the scoop shape of 
the era, over the side of which 
was passed a thin black veil. 
By her side stood her cousin 
and traveling companion, 
Mademoiselle Ahmansen. At 
their feet, with his head 
stretched wonderingly out 
under the guard rail, lay a 
silky lap-dog, which had been 
a present from Queen Victoria. 
Jenny Lind was gazing around 
on what can really be called a 
landscape of humanity, with 
glances of interest, wonder and 
curiosity, and well she might, 
for thirty or forty thousand 
people were there to greet her. 
They were on the arrival pier, 
and on all the adjacent piers 
and roofs, and at all the win- 
dows confronting the water. 
The spars and rigging of ves- 
sels, the bulkheads bounding 
the wharves, and indeed what- 
ever spots commanded even 
the smallest view, were 
crowded, and every fender at 
the adjoining ferry-house was 
topped by a piece of human 
statuary, and from all the 
throats were issuing joyous 
shouts of welcome. Commo- 
dore E. K. Collins, president 
of the Collins Steamship Com- 
pany, which owned the ‘‘Atlan- 
tic,’’ was the first to pass up the 
gang-plank, followed by Mr. 
Barnum. Each carried a hand- 
some bouquet, and presented 
it to the famous singer. 

By courtesy of the one 
hundred and forty-one fellow- 
passengers the distinguished 


.party was allowed to quit the deck first and reach the 


wharf. The crowd pressed upon itself, but not upon the 
landing group. The two ladies, and Conductor Benedict 
and Barytone Belletti were escorted by Messrs. Collins 
and Barnum to the elegant equipage of the latter stand- 
ing at the gates, and driven to the Irving House only 
half a mile away. 





THE SCENE IN 


CASTLE GARDEN, NEW YORK, AT THE FIRST CONCERT 


HER ARRIVAL 
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As Jenny Lind walked the length of the wharf she 
enjoyed her first experience of the one and only peculiar 
(American) huzza among all nations. ‘Hurrah for 
Jenny,’’ was the favorite and familiarized cry; one en- 
thusiast in the crowd started the chorus of a popular song, 
“Jenny, get your hoecake done, my darling!” Not 
a few were moved to join in the singing, while gamins 
ran after the carriage for many blocks, giving the char- 
acteristic shouts after their kind. No words can fully 
describe the remarkable, popular enthusiasm that marked 
the arrival of the long-talked-of ‘‘ Swedish Nightingale.” 

As Mr. Barnum had caused it to be announced in the 
newspapers that Jenny Lind would stop at the Irving 
House the streets were filled with the huge swarms of 
people that crowded about the hostelry, and watched 
every window and doorway, in the hope of catching a 
glimpse of the fair singer. At nearly midnight the 


Musical Fund Society tendered a serenade to the ‘ Queen 





IN NEW YORK—AT THE FOOT OF CANAL STREET 


of Song,”’ and the big crowds of the day were vastly aug- 
mented. The serenade opened with the rendition of the 
Swedish National march, and ‘Hail Columbia’’ and 
‘*Vankee Doodle’”’ followed. In recognition of the com- 
liment the fair cantatrice appeared at her window, and 
»owed and waved her handkerchief to the enthusiastic, 
adoring throng. The crowd cheered her again and again, 
until finally Mr. Barnum led her - aay an adjacent bal- 
cony, where she was greeted by the American cry of 
‘*Speech !”’ ‘Speech !’’ but she deprecatingly waved her 
handkerchief, and Barnum shook his always impressive 
head negatively. 

The excitement had been heightened by Mr. Barnum’s 
previous offer of a two-hundred-dollar prize for a wel- 
coming ode, and by the award of this prize to Bayard 
Taylor, then a young poet, and also by a burlesque poem 
which constituted a newspaper débu/ styled ‘‘ Parnassus,”’ 
by William Allen Butler (who shortly afterward became 
celebrated through his sarcastic poem of ‘! Flora 
M’Flimsey with Nothing to Wear’’). In the course of 
his satirical effort Mr. Butler evolved this verse, which is 
not unworthy of repetition to a new generation, and 
through the lines of which Mr. Barnum is supposed to be 
spokesman : 

‘* So, Jenny, come along: you’re just the card for me, 

And quit those kings and queens for the country of the free ; 

Folks’ll welcome you with speeches and serenades an 

rockets, 

And you shall touch their hearts and I shall tap their 

pockets : 

And if between us both the public isn’t skinned 

Why my name isn’t Barrum, nor your name Jenny Lind.” 

The first concert of the famed songstress was imme- 
diately announced for September 11, 1850, at Castle 
Garden, a favorite place of amusement, modeled in the 
interior after a European café chantant. In the meantime 
Manager Barnum plied his press agent in newspaper 
circles, although interviewing was then acrudity. Healso 
hit upon the then novel plan of selling seats at auction. 
Harry Leeds, a most popular wielder of the “‘ going,”’ 
‘‘gone’’ hammer, was employed to officiate with it; 





Epitor’s NoTte—The first of a series of articles on ‘‘ Great Personal 
Events’’—retold by eyewitnesses—which will appear in successive 
issues of the JoURNAL. These articles will give a succession of the 
most marvelous popular enthusiasms in America during the past fifty 
years. The greatest potentates, statesmen, orators, preachers and 
songstresses will be the central figures of these articles, while the 
plaudits of hundreds of thousands of people will ring through them, 
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and, of course, the occasion drew another curious crowd 
and became a fresh advertisement. When the auction 
began a hatter named Genin stepped forward at the 
outset and bid two hundred and twenty-five dollars for 
the first seat, the highest bid of the sale. He at once 
improved his opportunity by announcing himself as hatter 
to Jenny Lind, and by naming his stock of canes and 
umbrellas after the songstress. The notoriety he thus 
ained proved to be the foundation of a moderate fortune 
Se him. Every other available seat in the spacious 
auditorium was sold at prices ranging from fifteen to fifty 
dollars each, although five dollars had been announced 
as the regular price for a ticket. 
+ 
AN IMMENSE AUDIENCE AT CASTLE GARDEN 


Rai us fancy the eventful first night arrived. The hour 
of five p. M. has been set for opening the doors and 
the entrance ways, although the concert will not begin 
until eight o’clock. A crowd numbering thousands of 
curiosity-seekers begins at an early hour to gather in and 
around the Battery Park, through the walks of which is 
to be reached an old fort-like structure, but with interior 
adapted for an auditorium, and now called ‘Castle 
Garden”’ under private leasehold. New York, always 
the most hysterical city of the Union, now hears in the 
Battery Park cheer upon cheer for Jenny Lind—not a tew 
of the cheerers ready, if interfered with, to charge upon 
the three hundred policemen scattered around the grounds 
to preserve the peace. The city authorities themselves 
have caught the Jenny Lind fever, and have allowed car- 
riages to be driven across the hitherto sacred Park 
rounds—to enter at one end and leave at the other. At 
alf-past seven, upon arriving at the Battery Park, I find 
great difficulty in reaching the first entrance at the bridge 
connecting the Garden fort with the mainland. Here I 
discover that as a guard against deception all tickets of 
admission are to be presented and inspected. There are 
four of these ticket points in all. There are perfect 
arrangements for seating the ticket-holders, who are 
shown, by a count of the seat and promenade tickets, to 
number five thousand. Moreover, the evening being 
warm, all the windows are open, and enthusiasts who 
afe unable to obtain tickets have procured skiffs and 
rowboats with which to approach near to the building, 
which projects well out into the bay. From their water- 
side seats they take the chance of cheaply hearing strains 
or echoes of the harmonies within. Jenny Lind and 
party meantime are being adroitly smuggled into the 
dressing-rooms without attracting the attention of the 
outside concourse or being annoyed by it. 

While awaiting preliminaries | take occasion to survey 
the audience. ‘‘In my mind’s eye” see it again, 
although now looking backward through half a century. 
Directly and prominently in front of the stage, on a red 
plush chair — practically Fay ar Mr. Genin, the 
two-hundred-and-twenty-five-dollar hatter, who has early 
taken his place. Ina box sits the Mayor of the city—the 
same who last year officially showed the white feather at 
the disastrous Astor Place Opera House riot between the 
admirers of Macready and Edwin Forrest, the tragedians 
of the era. The genial Recorder Tallmadge—father of 
the present President of the Sons of the Revolution—is 
in another box. Bayard Taylor, looking boyish, is ‘‘ the 
observed of all observers,’ for his ode is printed on the 
program. In all parts of the house can be singled 
out members of the most distinguished Knickerbocker 
families, the ladies conspicuous for wearing—out of com- 
pliment to the ‘‘ Swedish Nightingale ’’—their coiffures in 
what was known as the ‘‘ Jenny Lind bandeau.’’ Rep- 
resentative society magnates or merchants, brokers, law- 
yers and /iferati are scattered everywhere. 


+ 
THE GREAT ASSEMBLAGE WILD WITH ENTHUSIASM 


HE rustle and buzz in the auditorium now cease, for 
the orchestra—increased to sixty performers—is 
beginning to assemble. Soon ‘‘there falls a silence,” and 


the tap of Benedict’s silver-mounted baton—a present ° 


from royalty—is distinctly heard all over the house. As 
it rises come the first notes of the graphic overture to 
‘*Oberon,’’ by Von Weber. The auditors are evidently 
pleased with the music of the overture, with which they 
are familiar, but expectation reigns over the great throng 
and there is no encore. Again hope deferred—yet not 
making the heart sick—for Signor Belletti has appeared. 
He is heard in a favorite aria from Rossini, by which is 
displayed vocalization finished, sonorous and sweet. 

But now expectation is to end : for there advances from 
behind the partition in the flat, which at once serves as 
screen and sounding-board, a lady with beaming, child- 
like face, full of frank sincerity. She wears a gown of 
simple white silk. Not only the concert programs, 
but portraits of the great singer that have been previously 
scattered throughout the city, and the familiar Victorian 
bandeau of hair about her temples, proclaim this statu- 
esque lady to be the long-expected Jenny Lind. At first 
there is a hush over the great audience, for surely never 
before was there seen so unpretentious a prima-donna. 
Where are her diamonds? Where the personal orna- 
ments, jeweled stars and ribboned orders that have 
been showered upon her by the Old World’s royalties 
and grandees? Awakening from the surprise at such 
simplicity of toilette as might have appertained to 
a simple Swedish maiden—not of high degree—the 
crowd literally goes wild with enthusiasm. The men 
and women rise from their seats with one movement 
as of a drilled army, while five thousand throats pro- 
duce a volume of welcome that must amaze the crews 
of the vessels without. Handkerchiefs are waving fran- 
tically in air regardless of tearing the delicate lace of 
their edges, gloves by the hundred are being burst by 
handclapping, and a torrent of bravos is being hurled 
toward the plump little lady in white, whose eyes are 
becoming moist, es who stands with an air of dignity 
quite distinct from the ordinary self-consciousness of the 
average prima-donna. ‘To her face has come the blend 
of womanly sweetness and modesty, with childlike sim- 
plicity. As I gaze she seems to me an embodiment of 
the confidence of genius and the serene wisdom of art. 
Minute after minute passes, and yet the cheering, the 
clapping and the waving continue. Never before, even 
in spasmodic Paris, has such a triumphant welcome been 
accorded her. Eventhe Mayor and the Recorder—sworn 
officers to keep the peace—have risen in their places and 
have added their voices to those of the madly-cheering 
crowd. The musicians rise, almost like worshipers of an 
idol, and allow themselves to be carried away by the 
epidemic of enthusiasm. 
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HER FIRST SONG IN AMERICA 


ESPITE the great ovation there is not a glimmer of 
self-consciousness, although all can see that she is 
deeply moved. She has the presence of mind to motion 
her hand gracefully for a cessation, and the audience, 
seeming to realize that the demonstration may disconcert 
her, gradually settles into the hush of expectancy. 

Hark to the voice! It is beginning the first bar of 
‘Casta Diva,’ from ‘‘Norma.’’ The silence in the 
audience is intense. She has sung only a few bars of the 
matchless cavatina before all music lovers recognize that 
while other artists have endeavored to make something 
out of ‘Casta Diva,”’ Jenny Lind is embodying it. 
There is the gradual growth of sostenuto, then tied 
undulating, now high notes, as triumphs of pure expres- 
sion and not of merely physical marvel, and finally bird- 
like ecstasy of trills. Before her is an abyss of hush, into 
which she pours that voice, the very soul of song. She 
ceases, pa timidly—not proudly—bows, and is retiring 
when the audience, not content with making the usual 
American demand for an encore, arises en masse, and 
repeats with fourfold energy and spirit the almost frantic 
demonstration with which it greeted Jenny Lind upon her 
entrance. The audience is literally wild. Never has a 
singer so stirred her listeners before. The thunderous 
applause keeps up for many minutes until the audience 
scems exhausted. A piano duet between Thalberg and 
Hoffman, both popular favorites, ensues, but they might as 
well be dashing fingers at the black and white keys in an 
African jungle, for all the attention they receive. The 
mysterious buzz of conversation flows in waves all over 
the throng. Exclamations are being made by one and 
another, and opinions are being exchanged regarding 
“Casta Diva”’ and the singer. Trained musicians are 
praising the fluency and precision of Jenny’s chromatic 
scales. One is emphasizing what he terms “ the inspired 
vitality of Lind’s voice,”’ and the unanimous verdict seems 
to be that never were heard in concert-room sweeter 
tones. Even white-haired veterans, who have listened to 
Malibran and her sister Viardot, or to Grisi, or to 
Adelaide Kemble, all pronounce Jenny Lind the superior 
of those old-time song angels in realms consecrated by 
Saint Cecilia. 

Again silence! For now Signor Belletti appears, escort- 
ing Jenny for a duet from Rossini’s opera of “11 Turco 
in Italia.”’ The singers and the orchestra commence in 
unison, and in the admirably-balanced and effective execu- 
tion the instruments charmingly mingle or alternate with 
Belletti’s warm, rich, solid, resonant tones, and Jenny 
Lind’s correct, true intonations, marked by novel, natural 
expression in her lower and middle registers. Indeed 
those low and medium tones attract more attention than 
does her upper register, which is neither brilliant nor 
dashing. Her voice is the more effective because it is of 
Nature’s pitch and scale. Nevertheless, attention rivets 
upon her clear and brilliant D in alt. 

This matchless duet closes the first part of the pro- 
gram, and an intermission of ten minutes ensues, 
during which comparison of opinions and criticisms again 
finds buzzing utterance. The comments made within 
my hearing are in the highest degree commendatory and 
approach the mark of over-superlative. Now as the next 
portion of the program is reached there comes oppor- 
tunity to judge Sir Julius Benedict as composer, as well as 
conductor, for the opening number of part second is the 
overture to his own opera, ‘‘The Crusaders.’’ It is not 
received with the enthusiasm and applause which greeted 
‘‘Oberon,’’ because between Von Weber and Benedict 
stretches a wide distance, not only of years, but of genius. 
This overture is the only weak point in the concert. 


7 
JENNY LIND’S MARVELOUS VOICE 


AN now is coming a crucial test of the fluidity of the 
Jenny Lind voice, for she is announced to sing 
without orchestra a composition written expressly for her 
by Meyerbeer, a trio for voice and two flutes, Kyle play- 
ing first flute, and another popular favorite, Monsieur 
Siede, of the local Philharmonic Society, the second. 
Jenny Lind’s vocal skill in rivalry with the flutes produces 
such a novel and striking performance as New York has 
never heard before, and, indeed, may never hear again. 
Her flute song embodies three movements: the earliest, 
an al/legro with first flute, in which voice and instrument 
are so perfectly blended that at times it is impossible to 
determine whether the voice is from the flute or the flute 
from the voice. The second movement is an andante 
with the second flute, which produces similar blending, 
but in a key different from that of the first movement and 
running up to F in alt. In the third the flutes are in 
duet, and with the voice. When the flutes pause the 
voice continues alone, imitating the flute movement. 

After this great treat Signor Belletti, who succeeds, 
seems comparatively at a disadvantage with the audience 
when he gives the aria buffo from ‘‘The Barber of 
Seville,’’ well known as ‘‘Largo al factotum.’’ The 
first impatience of the evening is, therefore, exhibited 
by the audience during his effort, although in itself it is 
highly meritorious. 

While he sings with dramatic fervor his inattentive 
audience is thinking that Jenny Lind’s ‘‘ Herdsman’s (or 
Echo) Song’’ is yet to come. Its fame has long ago 
crossed the Atlantic. When Jenny Lind again begins to 
sing there is heard the herdsman’s call to his scattered 
cows in the valley under the hills; the call is echoed in 
marvelously fianissimo tones—no other word could 
justly express the idea. And yet the voicing does not 
seem to be an effort, for I really begin to believe that the 
Swedish hills are behind her, or that the echo actually 
proceeds from the Pye wi heights beyond. Once more 
there is a universal rising of the audience and another 
cyclone of handkerchiefs and thunderous applause, only 
to be subdued when the orchestra breaks in upon the 
frantic enthusiasm with the prelude to the last number 
of the program—Bayard Taylor’s ode, which Benedict has 
set to music and especially adapted to the dramatic phase 
of the Lind voice. 

The author of the words sits within her view, and as 
the songstress advances to the stage front she gracefully 
waves her hand to him and begins to sing. Her burst 
with the first two lines— 


“T greet with a full heart the land of the West, 
Whose banner of stars o’er a world is unrolled ”— 


is so dramatically grand, partly in recitative, that the 
audience cannot be restrained from shouts that cause a 
momentary interruption, above which rises Jenny Lind’s 
voice in another line: 

“The land of the mountain! The land of the lake!’’ 


November, 1896 





CLOSE OF THE MEMORABLE CONCERT 


ERE let me remark that Congress is now in session and 

its debate is furious over the Clay Compromise, 

together with muttered threats of secession, and the 

public mind is agitated with the subject. Hence, one can 

imagine what a peculiar dramatic effect is produced by 
this patriotic outburst. 

The climax of sensation comes when with infinite 
pathos she ends the ode with vocal adornment of these 
lines : 

“And long as thy waters shall gleam in the sun, 
And long as thy heroes remember their scars, 
Be the hands of thy children united as one, 
While Peace sheds her light on thy Banner of Stars.”’ 

Jenny Lind now prepares to leave the stage, and the 
audience, realizing that this is the end of an evening 
destined to be historical in the musical annals of our 
country, outculminates, so to speak, the enthusiasm which 
has preceded. 

The singer, in response to the tumultuous outbursts of 
applause, takes a few steps away from the footlights, 
bows and advances again and again, seemingly as reluctant 
to leave as the auditors. Again and again she crosses 
her hands at her heart, and smiles and bows, while her 
eyes moisten. Finally Signor Belletti comes to her relief, 
and, offering his arm, leads her from view. But the 
major part of the audience is seated again, as if in expec- 
tancy of hearing the great diva again. There is no abate- 
ment of the enthusiasm until] Mr. Barnum comes forward 
on the stage to proclaim another proof of Jenny Lind’s 
goodness and generosity. He apparently has provided 
his clague and the audience good-naturedly takes up its 
call for him. Nor is there any disappointment, for he 
announces that Jenny Lind gives her entire share of the 
profits of the evening to twelve city charities, and he reads 
the list, which indicates the most admirable womanly 
selection. But one wag in the audience turns the laugh 
upon the manager by vociferating, ‘‘And how much does 
Barnum give?’’ Mr. Barnum, however, quickly trans- 
forms the laughter into cheers by announcing that he has 
just made a new contract with Jenny Lind, by which she 
is to receive, in addition to one thousand dollars for each 
concert, and expenses, half of the net proceeds of each 
concert. The impresario’s generosity is approved with 
vigorous and enthusiastic shouts. But the audience still 
lingers after Mr. Barnum has retired from the stage, and 
it is a long time before the house is emptied and the last 
of the immense crowd gone from Battery Park. 


+ 
NEW YORK GOES JENNY LIND MAD 


NOTHER ovation awaited Jenny Lind upon her return 
to the hotel, where she was temporarily making her 
home. ‘The Musical Fund Society again serenaded her, 
and the crowds of men and women which blockaded the 
streets in the vicinity cheered the idolized diva. In re- 
sponse to their hearty calls, and despite the fatigue inci- 
dent to the earlier event of the evening, she appeared at 
her window waving her handkerchief, and bowing. 

New York was now arg | Lind mad. She was dis- 
cussed, praised, extolled in the newspapers and in every 
home. The second concert, with a preceding ticket 
auction, was announced, and it drew an audience quite 
as large and enthusiastic as was the one in attendance 
upon her American débuf. The four succeeding ones 
were given in a large hall that had just been erected on 
upper Broadway. It held ten thousand people, and at 
each concert was crowded, though at prices more popular 
than had hitherto prevailed. 

The furore over the cantatrice suffered no abatement ; 
on the contrary, her popularity increased, and the Lind 
fever developed into a delirium. When she would go 
for a walk she was respectfully mobbed by curious 
crowds. Lines of carriages that had brought callers stood 
around her hotel daily, and they who enjoyed brief 
moments of her society returned to chant the praises of 
Jenny Lind as a woman. 

At the final concert of the first series Mr. Barnum took 
occasion to announce the aggregate of the receipts, which 
was a fraction over $100,000. Of this sum he credited 
nearly $30,000 to the first concert, $17,500 to the second, 
and an average of $15,000 each to the four others. Those 
acquainted with the financial amusement statistics of the 
world up to that period agree that for six concerts these 
box receipts had never been equaled, nor have they been 
since by any public celebrity. 

* 
THE SONGSTRESS’ GREAT AMERICAN TOUR 


T THE conclusion of the New York series of concerts 
Jenny Lind went to Boston, where she sang to large 
audiences. She sang, also, in Providence, going thence 
to Philadelphia, and through the South and West, singing 
in the largest of the cities. Her tour wes a succession of 
social, as well as artistic, triumphs, and financially an 
unprecedented success. In Washington she was received 
with hearty cordiality, and her concerts were attended by 
President Fillmore, and all the distinguished statesmen 
of that day. The tour of the Southern cities was inter- 
rupted for a short, professional visit to Havana, and in 
May, 1851, Jenny Lind returned to New York, and gave 
fourteen concerts in Metropolitan Hall. At one of these, 
aided by the Sacred Harmony Society, she sang the 
oratorio of ‘‘ The Messiah ”’ for charity, to which service 
she frequently lent her rich vocal gifts. 

During her American engagement Jenny Lind sang in 
ninety-five concerts under Mr. Barnum’s management, 
and these netted $712,161.34, over half a million of 
which went to the showman and $208,675 to the singer. 

It was generally regretted that Jenny Lind could not be 
heard in opera, but she had retired from the operatic 
stage just prior to her engaging to come to this country. 
The decision, which involved her giving up the branch 
of her art in which she had won her fame and greatest 
triumphs, was prompted by religious convictions. She, 
however, gave to Americans generously of her matchless 
gift of song, and they, in return, bestowed upon her their 
warmest affection and golden evidences of hearty apprecia- 
tion, while those of us who shared the pleasure of her 
American début hold the singer and her song and the 
unparalleled occasion as a prized treasure of the memory. 





Epitor’s NotE—The second article in the series of ‘‘ Great Personal 
Events” will appear in the next (Christmas) JouRNAL. It will portray 
the most remarkable scene ever witnessed in an American church 

‘*When Mr. Beecher Sold Slaves in Plymouth Pulpit’’ 
As Seen and Now Told by Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher f 
witha picture by T. de Thulstrup of the scene of Mr. Beecher’s sale 0 
the beautiful slave girl, Sarah, 

















THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
PRO TEM. 


By Robert C. V. Meyers 


WOULDN’T,”’ said the assistant librarian, 
putting a Lempriere upon the table, ‘‘ be 
a lady for anything.”’ 

The journalist paused in his work. 
He had been in the library nearly every 
morning for two months, and she had 
brought him the books of reference he 
asked for. He had scarcely noticed her 
at first, she being but an appurtenance of the place, but 
at the end of a week or two, and when she had imparted 
to him certain portions of her personal history, it dawned 
upon him that she was a very pretty girl indeed, with 
deep blue eyes and bright hair, and a low-pitched voice, 
scarcely compatible, in his mind, with the Western State 
from which she hailed. 

‘*No,”’ she repeated laughingly, 
**T really wouldn’t be a lady. When 
I went for your book Mrs. Mordaunt, 
who is reading her two novels a day, 
insisted that she should have ‘ White 
Wings’ at once. | felt like telling 
her she hadn’t come into ’em yet. 
Instead, I told her the book was out. 
Of course she froze me with a stare, 
and went to the desk and made her 
request there. If ‘White Wings’ 
comes in this week you take it home 
and keep it for a while, won’t you?” 
She picked up one of his spare pen- 
cils to put a point on it, puckering 
her pretty brows in the operation. 
‘*1! often see Mrs. Mordaunt speak- 
ing to you. I suppose she 7s a lady?”’ 

‘* | suppose so,’’ was the response. 

‘*Yes,’”’ replied she. ‘‘ But she just 
hates me like poison.’”’ She put 
down the repointed pencil. ‘‘ Look 
at her!’’ she said. ‘‘She’s been told 
at the desk that I’ll look for ‘ White 
Wings’ for her. Ask me for some 
books. Quick!”’ 

The journalist preferred a spon- 
taneous request, in the fulfillment of 
which she flitted off. 

He was not sorry that she left 
him; Mrs. Mordaunt was one of his 
mother’s friends, and he fancied that 
she had for several days watched 
him and taken in the manner of the 
assistant librarian toward him. 








He watched the fray. Mrs. Mor- 
daunt waited in the centre of the 
room. Once, when the girl was 


bringing him the book he had asked 
for, the lady called in her clear, cold 
voice, ‘‘ Young woman! ”’ 

The ‘‘ young woman,”’ with entire 
unconsciousness, came to him with 
his book. The searcher after ‘ White 


Wings’ was stormy. 

‘*She makes haste slowly that 
way,’’ commented the assistant li- 
brarian. ‘Pll allow nobody to call 


me ‘young woman’ till I’m an old 
one. That’s the way she’ll lose her 
grip. You watch.”’ 

The journalist grinned. ‘*And you 
know,’’ he said, ‘‘that she is the wife 
of the president of the library com- 
pany.”’ 

‘‘!’m sorry for the president,’’ re- 
torted the assistant, ‘‘and he never 
did anything to me neither. I sup- 
pose you think my head’ll go off. 
My cousin’s husband, Mr. Yorke, is 
vice-president. Mr. Yorke will never 
give in, and Mrs. Mordaunt can’t.”’ 

‘“You are the vice-president’s 
cousin ?’’ he asked. 

He knew Charlie Yorke very well, 
and his wife was a social light. 

‘*See that now,’ laughed the girl. 
“You're all alike here in the East, 
interested at once in any one with 
important connections. Yes, Edith 
Yorke’s mother and mine were 
sisters. Papa took mamma West. 
There I was born. Mamma died of the climate long ago. 
Papa only two years back.’’ Her face sobered. But she 
shook her bright head, and the cloud vanished. ‘TI like 
the East,’’ she continued reassuringly, ‘‘ only sometimes 
when I’m with Edith I almost seem to be a misfit. It 
was her fault I came. She went to the Fair. I was there 
in our State building. She was awfully shocked—she 
thought everybody in the West was rich. She asked me 
to come and see her. I always accept invitations—-you 
learn so much. 
was awfully funny. It seems Edith had meant I should 
visit her at her hotel in Chicago—to call, you know. I 
suppose, to get rid of me—for I did pinch—she proposed 
the library. The former assistant had married. Shock- 
ing in her, wasn’t it?’’ and her laugh sprang out. ‘I’m 


only pro tem. though, the permanent won’t be appointed ~ 


till fall. Then Edith found a boarding-house for me. 
Nice, elderly people. Why, they went to bed at ten 
o'clock! ‘Let me alone,’ I said, ‘I’ll find a place.’ I’m 
in a lovely house. We go to the theatre twice a week, 
and have a dance every Saturday evening up to twelve 
o’clock—just the boarders, you know, with two or three 
Strange men thrown in for the sensation. Then we go 
boating Saturday afternoons—Saturday’s a half-holiday, 
you know. See how tanned I am. And what lovely 


music you have in your churches, and—look at her!. 


She’s going to keep in that one spot till I come to her. 
It must hurt her to stand so long, with her rheumatism.” 


After the Fair was over I came here. It - 
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The journalist had entered into the spirit of it, Mrs. 
Mordaunt and her tales to his mother to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

‘“* So you like the West better than you do the East,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ Miss Adams ?”’ 

‘*Adamson,’”’ she corrected. ‘‘Fanny L. All my 
friends call me Fanny L.; they drop the Adamson. No, 
I can’t say I like any one part of the world more than 


another. Only, I understand the West, it understands me. 
But I’m not lonely here. I’ve always been alone a good 
bit.’”’ 


** You had your father,’’ he suggested. 

**Oh, yes,’’ she said, ‘‘ certainly. But papa—papa was 
sick a good deal toward the last and liked to be left by 
himself. You see the West went back on him, as the 
boys say, and he couldn’t take it right. He insisted upon 
using the square peg for the round hole, you know, and 
wouldn’t understand. He was always thinking of combi- 
nations.’’ 

The word had apparently slipped out unconsciously, 
for a deep flush overspread her face. 

‘‘I beg your pardon,’’ he said, apologizing he knew 
not why. 

**Oh, that’s all right,’’ she retorted brightly, preparing 
to move aside. ‘I’m afraid I’ve kept you from your 
work too long. It’s Mrs. Mordaunt’s fault. Look at her, 
how tired she looks. Poor thing! I think I’ll have to go 
to her after all.” 





DRAWN BY ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 


'' All my friends call me Fanny L.; they drop the Adamson’’ 


She went away, her fresh blue muslin frock making a 
little whir. 

‘‘T wish,” said Mrs. Mordaunt with dangerous slow- 
ness, ‘Webster’s Dictionary.’ ”’ 

Miss Adamson started away a step. Then she harked 
back—‘‘ Unabridged ?”’ she asked sweetly. 

And there Mrs. Mordaunt “lost her grip.’’ 

Miss Adamson went the length of the library and re- 
turned with the huge tome in her arms. 

‘You can return it,’? said Mrs. Mordaunt, ‘‘I thought 
you would tell me that it was out.” ; 

The girl placed the book upon the table beside her. 

‘‘Madame,”’ she said with a flash in her blue eyes, ‘do 
you think I would have told you an untruth ?”’ 

For answer the elder lady gave her a cool look, and 
walked over to the journalist. 

‘‘Thomas,”’ she said, her voice sinking to the low tone 
prescribed in the library, ‘‘ I am sorry to see that you put 
up with that young person’s fainiliarities.’’ She certainly 
understood the look he gave her, when ‘‘ How is your 
mother?’ she asked quickly, and effectually stopped 
him. 

Mrs. Mordaunt then plunged into the recital of a series 
of annoyances to which she had been subjected by the 
assistant librarian. 

‘I did not like her from the very first,’’ she summed up, 
‘‘and she saw that ! did not. Why couldn’t the directors 
have chosen an Eastern lady? I knew the very one, a 


5 


widow, settled and refined. But no! some of them favored 
a young and active person. And they’ve got a young 
and active person. She’ll never be made the permanent 
assistant though. 1 doubt if she will be here long, as it 
is. I suppose you have not heard that several of the most 
valuable books have recently disappeared ?”’ 

Her meaning was so obvious that the journalist 
frowned. Yet, what did he know about this girl? 

‘It is not generally known,’’ pursued Mrs. Mordaunt. 
‘Only Mr. Mordaunt and one or two others know it. 
They are watching. But I thought I would let you know. 
You are here a good deal just now. If you should chance 
to see any suspicious-looking people in the library you 
might keep on your guard.,”’ 

But it was too late for her to destroy the effect of her 
former words. 

‘“‘Is Jack still in town?’’ he asked, letting her see he 
did not wish the subject continued. Jack was Mrs. Mor- 
daunt’s son and thorn, 

Ya aM said his mother quietly, ‘‘is stillintown. He 
fairly lives at the club, and you know what that implies.” 
There was sorrow in her tone, when, raising her eyes and 
finding Miss Adamson close at hand, acrimony took the 
place of sadness. 

As for the assistant librarian, she did not again come 
near the table where the journalist wrote ; he saw her at 
one of the cases where the rarer books were kept, and 
the words that Mrs. Mordaunt had uttered flashed across 
him and angered him. 

The journalist was frowning when 
he went away. He tried to dismiss 
from his mind that quarrel between 
the wife of the president of the library 
company and the assistant librarian, 
and to feel indignant on the score of 
Mrs. Mordaunt’s blame of the club. 

Now it was a college club, and one 
which he, as an alumnus, upheld 
with due partisanship. He knew 
oe Mordaunt and how frequently 
1is pace had been talked over by the 
members, and how grave the older 
ones were concerning him. 

Mrs. Mordaunt was a woman and 
a mother of the old-fashioned type, 
and nothing was more natural than 
that she should hold the club ac- 
countable for any and every thing 
which her son did. 

The following morning when, in 
pursuance of his work, the journalist 
went to the library, the rain was 
coming down dismally, the parched 
ground seemed to emit a steam. 
There were two or three individuals 
lounging over the papers. The as- 
sistant librarian was arranging the 
books returned the day before. 

‘*Good-morning!’’ she said with 
rising inflection. ‘‘Any books?”’ 
He told her one he did not want. 
He thought he wished to get at the 
bottom of the matter, to ascertain the 
true cause of the war between her 
and the wife of the president. She 
stood at the table looking down at 
his papers. 

‘* How I should like to write,’”’ she 
vouchsafed. ‘‘How helpless the 
public is! I have a friend who 
writes. She does poetry. 1 give her 
pointers now and then. In return 
she’s written my obituary ; it’s lovely ; 
it almost makes me wish to die. 
She’s one of the liveliest girls I ever 
knew, so she writes only dismal po- 
etry. Funny,isn’tit? By-the-way, I 
didn’t shine yesterday alongside of 
Mrs. Mordaunt. Do you know, that 
was awfully funny, er asking for 
Webster. But she does try me so; 
I sometimes think she finds out a 
book isn’t in and then asks for it. I 
shouldn’t wonder if she stays in town 
on purpose.’’ 

‘‘T suppose a good many people 
try you,’’ he nodded. ‘‘ Humanity 
as a rule is trying.” 

‘Oh, do you think so?”’ cried she. 
“I love the world and everything 
that’s in it. I haven’t any use for 
dissatisfied people. I shouldn’t want 
to dislike anything. That’s why I 
came East. Something out home 
made me feel gloomy, so I made a 
break ; | wasn’t going to think every- 
thing had gone under because I 
couldn’t have all that I wanted. 
Kalamazoo! if she isn’t here such a 
morning as this !’’ 

Mrs. Mordaunt, in dripping water- 
proof, was putting her umbrella in the rack. The assist- 
ant librarian went to her. 

‘‘T should like,’’ sounded Mrs. Mordaunt’s clear-cut 
voice, ‘‘to look at these books.”’ 

She handed Miss Adamson a card, and took off her 
waterproof and threw it across the back of achair. | 

Miss Adamson glanced at the card. The journalist, 
watching, thought she started as she did so. But the next 
instant her eyes went defiantly up to her persecutor. 

‘‘They are both—out,’’ she said. 

“Impossible!’’ cried the lady.  * Why they are among 
the treasures and hardly ever touched.” 

‘All the same,’”’ returned Miss Adamson, ‘‘they are 
out.”’ 

‘*T believe it is a locked case?’”’ 

“ce Yes.’’ 

‘*Get me the key.”’ ; ; 

With set face Miss Adamson went to the librarian’s 
alcove and fetched the key. Mrs. Mordaunt held out her 
hand for it. 

‘‘Excuse me,’’ said Miss Adamson. 
rians are privileged to open the cases.’ 

Mrs. Mordaunt became livid with suppressed rage. But 
she preceded the assistant librarian to a case, and was lost 
to the sight of the watcher. 

He waited. 

Mrs. Mordaunt left the library. Miss Adamson slowly 
and thoughtfully put the key in its place in the alcove. 


“Only the libra- 





She was passing by him when he stopped her. 

** She was unsuccessful as usual,’’ he said. 

She looked at him before answering. 

** Yes,”’ she acquiesced. She must have studied a cata- 
logue and then examined and found the case, and saw 
that the books were gone.’’ 

** What were they ?”’ 

“That Missal they call a Palimpsest, and the seven- 
teenth century edition of Walton's ‘ Angler.’ ”’ 

The journalist tapped the table with his pencil. 

‘‘They are rare,” he said. ‘Are they allowed to be 
taken out of the library ?’’ 

‘** Not as a general thing,’’ she answered dryly. ** What 
lovely cuff-links those are of yours.’’ He held up an arm 
that she might examine his jewelry. ‘‘ Don’t you love 
pretty things?’’ she went on. ‘I do. I have a friend 
out home who just dotes on jewelry. She has nine mar- 
quise rings. She puts a cheap one between two good 
ones, and they all look good.” 

She glanced at a window dashed with rain. 

** Nice weather for Mrs. Mordaunt’s rheumatism,’’ she 
commented. ‘*She’s well off, isn’t she? Maybe that’s 
the reason she likes disagreeable things. I suppose you 
get so tired of pleasure you want its opposite once in a 
while. It’s like making picnics to go slumming, as they 
used to do. I can understand it. When I came East I 
wanted everything to be different from what | already 
knew. It is.” 

** You mean Mrs. Mordaunt?’’ he queried. 

**Oh, no,’’ she hastened to say. ‘‘ I’ve always worked, 
you know, and I’ve experienced ladies before. No, I 
mean—oh, well, a good deal. Don’t you know you get 
tired of familiar things once in a while—when something 
goes wrong with you? Something went wrong with me 
out home, and I wanted everything to be exactly opposite 
to everything when | came here. I believe I'd have 
changed my name to its exact opposite if it hadn’t 
sounded so funny.”’ 

**T do not understand,’’ he said. ‘‘ How funny?”’ 

** Adamson—Evesdaughter,”’ she said, and left him as 
her chief came in. 

That day the journalist went to his club. 
news of Jack Mordaunt. 

The journalist went home pondering: Here was an 
elderly, wealthy woman with a young son, the wildest of 
his kind, who was not interfered with in his pursuits, very 
likely not given a cross word; and yet she tried daily, 
seemed to make it almost a passion, to torment a girl who 
went honestly through the world trying to make a living. 
Honestly! Yes, he gritted his teeth, honestly, honestly, 
repeating and repeating the word staunchly. He wrote in 
his room the rest of the day. In the evening the moon 
and cooler air took him for a walk. 

His walk led him past the library. As he neared the 
steps he could have sworn he saw a woman there, and 
that he heard the click of the latch as he reached the 
door. But the building was absolutely dark and no light 
appeared in any of the windows during the time he stood 
there. In the middle of the night, however, he started 
up from his sleep. 

“It was she!”’ he cried out. 
was restless. 

The library opened at half-past eight in the morning. 
At half-past eight, to the very minute, he was there. 
He went directly to the locked case Mrs. Mordaunt had 
examined the day before. Back of the glass he saw the 
precious old ‘‘ Angler’’ and the Palimpsest. He thought 
of the woman on the steps last night, and of the click of 
the latch of the door. 

**Good-morning !’’ with a rising inflection, said a voice. 

Miss Adamson was beside him. 

** Any books?”’ she asked. 

He told her no, and went away. 
looked after him. 

And how clumsily it had been done, her coming at night 
to replace the books after Mrs. Mordaunt had let her see 
she knew they were missing. 

In the afternoon the bell was rung viciously. He was 
alone in the house and answered the door. Of all peo- 
ple, there stood Jack Mordaunt, flushed of face, congested 
of eye. 

“Hello, Tommy!” he cried, ‘‘mother told me you’re 
spending your vacation working at your book like a good 
boy. So I thought I’d drop in on you.” 

They went into the wrapped-up parlor, the host not 
elaborately hospitable. 

‘Mother tells me,’’ went on Jack, “that you’re at the 
library a good deal. What’s the good of it all? Why 
not have a good time while it’s going? Somebody says 
we only come this way once, and if that’s the case wh 
her has od yourself while you’re here? Been at the clu 
ate 

His fellow-member told him he had been there the day 
before. 

**Slowest thing out,’’? commented Jack. 
mind to drop it.’’ 

**Yes,’’ retorted his entertainer, ‘‘I understand you’ve 
been going it pretty steep of late.”’ 

Jack regarded him feverishly. 

“Well, I don’t know,’’ « said. ‘‘I haven’t had 
enough cash. The governor has limits, Tom,’’ he burst 
out, ‘I’m going to the dogs!” 

The journalist was silent. 

“Yes,”’ the other went on miserably, ‘‘it’s straight. I 
wouldn't care if it wasn’t for my mother—she’s so deucedly 
kind. Do you know why mother is in town this scorching 
weather? I keep her here—she’s afraid to go and leave 
me. She knows I don’t want to leave town, so she won’t 
go either.”’ 

“Why don’t you want to leave town?” asked his 
friend. 

Jack looked at him sideways. 

“‘That’s all right,’’ he answered. ‘You think I’m 
talking at random,”’ and was glum. 

The journalist resolved to keep him here till he was in 
a condition to go to his mother. 

Together they went to Jack’s home to dinner. Mrs. 
Mordaunt was happy. 

* Why, Jack,”’ she cried, kissing him and holding his 
hand in hers, “‘ this is the first time in ages you’ve dined 
with us. It was always the club till this evening.” 

She was grateful to the journalist for bringing her boy 
to her, which may have accounted for her taking him into 
her confidence after dinner, and when Jack held confab 
with his father. 

“‘Thomas,”’ she said, ‘‘there are more books missin 
from the library. Yesterday when I asked for the old 
Izaak Walton and one of the Missals, I made a mem- 
erandum. That wonderful ‘Annals’ of Livy is also miss- 


He heard 


The rest of the night he 


He knew that she 


**T’ve a good 
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ing. The books are in the locked cases, to which nobody 
has access except through those in charge. Understand, 
please, [am not interesting myself in this to accuse an 
innocent person. But | am determined to have my share 
in finding out the guilty ones. Now let us speak about 
Jack. Don’t you think he looks a little worn and tired 
about the eyes ?”’ 

But the journalist’s heart sank. 
more to the library. 
the morning. 

But Mrs. Mordaunt had made a mistake, for there was 
the *‘ Annals ’’ in its case. 

He went to his table. The assistant librarian came to 
him. He thought she looked pale, though she accosted 
him in her ordinary cheery manner. 

‘** And what books to-day ?”’ she asked. 

‘** 1 think,”’ he said, “ I will have that old copy of Livy.” 

Miss Adamson unlocked the case and got it for him. 

“It’s a wonderful old book,” she said weighing it in 
her hand; ‘it was owned by a King of France, I under- 
stand. I love these old books. i was looking over this 
one a day or so ago.”’ 

Then it all cleared up for him. There was nothing 
wrong at all; the girl had but little time to examine the 
books while she was on duty, and so she took them home 
with her in the evening, ie knowing that this was a 
violation of the rules she said nothing about it. Mrs. 
Mordaunt had frightened her the other day, and so she had 
returned two of them on the night of the day when the 
lady had asked for them. 

Mrs. Mordaunt came in. 
the Livy in his hand. 

‘All I know,’’ she said, ‘‘is that it was not there 
yesterday.” 

She took it from him and turned to the inside of the 
front cover. The stamp of the library had been scratched 
out. 

She called Miss Adamson to open the case. 

Mrs. Mordaunt took down the two books she had asked 
to see two days back and had been told they were not in. 
The library mark had been erased from them as well. 

She looked up into her companion’s face. He wished 
most heartily that she had been a man and looked at him 
like that. 

He thought of the matter all day. 

He decided to go and see the vice-president, whose 
wife was the cousin of the assistant librarian. 

As he might have expected, the Yorkes’ house was 
closed for the summer. 

Mechanically he went on to the library. 
son had two letters in her hand. 

—_ said, ‘‘the sword has fallen, 
off. 

She handed him one of the letters. It was a severely- 
worded epistle telling her that her services in the library 
would be dispensed with as early as she could make it 
convenient to go. It was signed by the president. He 
handed it back to her. 

“It’s his wife, of course,”’ she said. ‘I’ve made it 
‘convenient’ to leave to-day, and have notified him. I’m 
watching to see what she’ll do to-day.”’ 

The journalist experienced an odd sinking of the heart 
as he said to her: 

*‘Do you mean to say that this is your last day here ?”’ 

“Oh, yes,’’ she answered easily. ‘‘I am going back 
home. You know [| told you something had gone wrong 
there, which was why I came East? Well, it’s all right 
again.’’ She held up her second letter. ‘‘ This settles 
it. Will you let me tell you something ?’”’ 

He bent his eye on hers. 

**Of course,’’ she said, a little brighter color coming 
into her face, ‘‘ you think me fresh and all that sort of 
thing, and that I’ve been very chummy with you. But 
there wasn’t any nonsense about you, and—tell me, did 
Mrs. Mordaunt say I meant to steal those books ?”’ 

He flushed to the roots of his hair. 

Miss Adamson laughed. 

“You mustn’t mind a little thing like that,’’ she said. 
‘Of course, she did. You might as well know it all—I 
did put back all those books she missed. That’s why I 
shall make no fuss about going. But Edith Yorke will 
getin her work. They can’t prove much against me, and 
Edith will have to take my part. It will be splendid. 
Do I look like a thief ?’’ 

She had on a white costume with many pallid, satin rib- 
bons wandering through lacy puffs and frills. Her boots 
were also white, the toe dd we of them peeping out in 
front of her. She wore a white rose at her throat. Yet 
she was not to be depreciated, the costume became her 
and she knew it, and, in consequence, enhanced it. 

“And now,”’ she said, ‘‘ will you do me a favor? I 
think you will—all the boys do.what I ask them.”’ 

Here was a girl the antipodes of those he knew, a girl 
with immense directness of character, one who under- 
stood life and to whom nothing must be vague ; a brave 
girl without’a home or protection such as he would have 
heretofore said was indispensable ; a girl whose relations 
slighted her because of an alleged coarseness ; a girl who 
had supported her father for years by her own unaided 
exertions. He had known her but a few weeks, but— 
surely it was midsummer madness. 

“I thank you very much,’”’ she said. ‘‘ Well, it’s this. 
I leave early to-day. Will you take a walk with me at 
four o’clock ?”’ 

_ Four o’clock on an afternoon in the latter part of July, 
in a white gown and white shoes ! 

‘‘ Where shall I meet you?”’ she asked. 

“‘ Meet me?”’ he said helplessly. 

“Oh!”’ she cried, “I suppose that’s wrong, too. 
Suppose you come here for me. Now I must go; 
mustn’t neglect my work because it’s my last day.”’ 

The journalist got out of the library. It was too late to 
ask questions, to seek to understand anything. A rush 
was upon him and he did not wish to analyze that or 
anything else. He saw her every minute of the time till 
he went for her at four o’clock in the afternoon at the 
library. 

Miss Adamson, in a white chip hat with plumes, and 

white gloves, awaited him. He noticed that the white 
rose at her throat was still fresh. 
“IT won’t look back and be turned into brine,’’ she 
said. ‘I grow attached to things so easily. I’ve said 
good-by to the books.”” At the portal of the library she 
raised a huge white parasol with many flounces of sheer 
stuff on it. 

““How do I look?” she asked. Then, seeing the 
answer in his face, hurried on, ‘‘I got myself up purposely 
to shock her.”’ 

The journalist was brought to his senses, 


He resolved to go no 
Consequently he was there early in 


He went toward her smiling, 


Miss Adam- 


My head’s 
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“Shock whom ?’’ he asked nervously. 

‘* Mrs. Mordaunt,”’ was the calm reply. 
there.”’ Thenshe laughed. ‘‘ No, we’re not,’’ she said. 
‘Don’t look so scared. I know you couldn’t stand it. 
She’s not been near the library to-day either. Listen! 
There’s a piano-organ. Don’t you love music? Ido. I 
havea friend who plays the organ inchurch. I used to go 
sometimes in the afternoons when she practiced—just we 
two in the beautiful, dim church. Listening to the organ 
it used to make me feel that it was impossible to be bad 
or hopeless if we love music, and that we ought to go out 
into the hedges and byways and bring in those who know 
nothing about it, and who go yroping along thinking this 
and that gives them pleasure, when all that they get is 
only sensation. Isn’t that pretty?’’ and in a low, faint 
contralto she hummed a little of the tune the organ down 
the street was grinding out. 

The man beside her was in a whirl. 

She accelerated her pace and led him to a small shop, 
where were displayed some old books in glass cases, and 
bits of lovely furniture and silver of a past century. 

‘‘Well, Mr. Isaac,’’ she said pleasantly to a striking- 
looking old man, whose fine, Semitic head was crowned 
with a red silk skull cap, ‘‘ my brother has not been here 
with any more books? ”’ 

‘*No,”’ ariswered Mr. Isaac, with a wise look in his 
face. ‘‘ No.” 

‘*My brother,’’ she said, turning to the journalist, 
“buys books, very rare books, and tires of them. I 
found it out by missing one that I liked, and going 
quietly to our library one night and waiting in the dark. 
My brother is so peculiar, is he not, Mr. Isaac?” 

“*Very beguliar,’’ answered Mr. Isaac. 

‘“That’s what I say,’’ she went on. ‘‘So I followed 
him next day and saw him come here. Since then Mr. 
Isaac has sold me back the books my brother brings to 
him, and I have replaced them in our library.”’ 

‘“That is all, Mr. Isaac,’’ said Miss Adamson. ‘I 
think my brother will not part with any more books. | 
am going West to-night for good. Shake hands with me. 
Good-by !”’ 

She hauled the journalist out into the street again. 

‘* That’s the first on the list,’’ she announced. ‘‘ That’s 
why I dressed up; Mr. Isaac must be made to understand 
that I ama wealthy girl, when the truth is | have only 
enough money to take me West. Pretty much all I’ve 
saved up went to buy back those books. Now do you 
think I’m a thief? No, no,’’ she cried, ‘‘ don’t say any- 
thing. There is more. Il was ina gambling-house last 
night. My brother was there.”’ 

“Your brother !”’ 

“That’s what I said. He won’t go there again, I think. 
I took hold of him before them all. ‘Is. this where the 
money goes?’ I said. ‘Do you know what you will do 
next? You will break your mother’s heart. Come out 
of this—now—this minute. Come, I say.’ But I had 
him out—my brother, you know. 1 walked him up and 
down and laid down the law to him. | told him what I’d 
done with the books, and how I’d found out about his 
taking and selling them. | told him I intended to tell 
you about it. Oh,” she said, ‘‘ my father began first like 
that; he took things and sold them, and—broke my poor 
mother’s heart. | was willing to work for him. He died 
peacefully, hopefully.” 

‘* But your brother ?’’ feebly said the journalist. 

‘‘Ah!” she said gently. ‘‘ You have not got to that 
yet? That was why I was so impudent to her. | knew 
she wasn’t used to such treatment, and it would give her 
something to think of beside her boy. I saw how worried 
her face was when | first went to the library, and it didn’t 
take me long to find out why she was staying in town and 
reading so many novels, and eating her poor heart in 
silence.”’ 

‘*You—,”’ he gasped. ‘‘ You never mean to say—— 

‘*Oh,”’ she broke in, ‘‘ you see it at last, do you? ”’ 

The journalist had never felt so thrilled. He looked at 
the slight figure going along beside him—the woman who 
had done so much for another woman, who would never, 
unless her son proved generous, cease to accuse her 
unworthily. 

“Fanny !’’ he said. ‘Fanny L.!” 

‘“Wait!’’ she cried, raising a white-gloved hand. 
‘‘There is something else. You know I told you I was 
gloomy out home and came here for a change. Well, 
what do you suppose makes a girl gloomiest of any- 
thing ?”’ 

‘“*T do not know.” 

“Man. Aman. I didn’t like his booming places that 
aren’t worth shucks. Well, he began to be civilized 
when I’d been gone a little while and had sent back his 
ring—at least, he writes me so. His letter came in the 
same mail with the president’s.”’ 

‘You mean,’’ stumbled the journalist, ‘‘ that-——’”’ 

‘“Oh,”’ she cried in despair, ‘‘look here!’’ She had 
dragged off her glove and held upa firm hand. There 
was a glint of a diamond on one of the fingers. ‘‘ And 
now,”’ she said, in a seriously earnest tone, ‘‘ there is only 
one thing more. Why do I tell youall this? It’s because 
I felt I’d like you to know the truth about everything. 
Think of me sometimes, won’t you? And now I leave 
you ; down that street’s my boarding-house. I’d rather 
go there alone.’’ 

He stammered out something about seeing her on her 
train in the evening. 

“*T don’t think you'd like it,’”’ she said. ‘‘ All the boys 
at the house will be there to give me a send-off. There’s 
something better you can do, if you don’t mind.” 

He looked at her. 

‘Go to that poor young fellow,”’ she said. ‘‘He needs 
a friend so. I think you’ll try to help him, won’t you? 
Maybe you’ll do it because I ask you.”’ : 

She took the white rose from her throat and placed it 
in his hand. 

Then without another word she left him. 

He watched her going up the street, her ribbons gayly 
fluttering, the fluffy ruffles in her white parasol waving in 
the air. 

He might never see her face again. 

Yet here he was wrong. For at the corner where she 
should turn she looked back at him. The sun was on 
her, marvelously illuminating her—lighting her deep 
blue eyes, her bright hair, the snowy whiteness in which 
she was garbed. It seemed to him that she was the 
heart of the intense and perfect day then at its clearest 
and fairest. 

She smiled. - He saw her in entirety for a moment before 
she turned the corner and was gone. He carried the 
smile away with him, a precious possession. And the 


** We're going 


rose, the gauge she had given him, was in his hand. 

















FROM A GIRL’S STANDPOINT 
By Lilian Bell 
* VI—-OTHER GIRLS 


EOPLE who criticise the grammar of young girls 

who say “I don’t think,’”’ should take care. 

For it is more true than incorrect. Most girls 

don’t think. 

How do girls manage to exist who give no 

; ‘ more evidence of a capacity for thought than 

is evinced by their namby-pamby conversation? They 

mistake pertness for wit ; audacity for cleverness ; disre- 

spect to old age for independence; and general bad 

manners for individuality. Has nobody ever trained 

them to think? What kind of schools do they attend? 

Who has spoiled them by flattery until they are walking 

peacocks to whom a mirror is an irresistible temptation ? 

Why do unthinking parents supply them with money and 

never ask how they spend it? How does it come that if 

you want to find numbers of them you go to the con- 

fectioner’s instead of the bookseller’s? What kind of 

women will these girls make to whom a wrinkle in their 
waist is of more moment than their soul’s salvation ? 

[ often wonder what kind of mothers other girls have. 
Surely there can be no family conversations where these 
girls live. Surely they never hear the great questions of 
the day discussed at the dinner-table. It sometimes 
seems, from the number of hours they spend upon the 
street, as if they lived there. 

Poor, empty-pated, little creatures! Poor, lovely, little 
clothes-racks, who every once in a while get up a concert 
for newsboys, whose lives are busier and more useful 
than their own. A Street Waifs’ Benefit for Street Waifs ! 

The greatest fault that men find with the girl of the 
period is that she gets sillier every day that she lives. I 
have heard women complain of the degeneracy of the 
boys their daughters have to marry. But when I look at 
their daughters I feel like saying, ‘* Well, madam, who but 
a degenerate would care to marry your girl?”’ 

If the crude young person who stands with such eager 
feet where the brook and river meet that she has wet her 
pretty shoon in her haste to be in the society of men, 
could only have the wit to sing, 

““Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us!”’ 
she might discover some strange points of resemblance 
between herself and a very young baby. 

In the earliest stages of earthly existence a baby is ina 
jelly-fish state, from which no one can say what he will 
turn out. He is pretty to look at, and seems made to 
love. He coos and gurgles, but never does anything 
more intelligent than to smile. He prefers men to 
women, and is of vital interest only to mothers and 
other proud female relatives. A baby must leave off 
wabbling and must acquire a backbone before he can 
hope to be of any moment to his father or the general 
run of his father’s bachelor friends. 

Now, impossible as it may seem, there are even men 
under thirty-five, who one would think should be the 
natural companions of such young girls, who complain 
about these very characteristics. They claim that it is 
difficult to stand up and be a gentleman or retain a shred 
of self-respect in the face of such selfishness, crudeness, 
bad manners and jealousies as exist among young girls. 
Of course, these girls who have become belles by reason 
of their lovely faces never know that the thinking class 
of young men criticises them adversely, and they wouldn’t 
care if they did. There 
are plenty of men who 
will fall in love with them r —— 
and the others are not 
missed. One could not be 
so cruel as to wish these 
girls to lose their beauty 
and their youth, because 
that is all in the world they 
have to bless themselves 
with. Think of it, you 
girls who read and think! 
Think of the fear with 
which these girls must 
watch advancing years; 
how they must dread that 
old age which will rob 
them of their beauty— 
their very life ! 

Beauties only want mir- 
rors—mirrors in the walls 
and mirrors in faces. 
They care nothing for 
friends; they only want 
admirers. Pray do not 
blame young girls for re- 
joicing in their beauty and 
making every thought and 
emotion subservient to it. 
All the rest of us would 
have to struggle hard not 
to do the same—if we had 
their looks! 

But there are two kinds 
of girls—girls under 
twenty-five—and others. 
Now, of course, although 
you may not know it, age 
has nothing to do with 
that statement, any more 
than it had when I said 
that men were only inter- 
esting after they were 
thirty-five. It is simply 
that one must draw the 
line somewhere. I know i 
girls who have not begun 
to assimilate knowledge 
even at twenty-five, and 
others at twenty who have 
assimilated so well that they will never be under twenty- 
five. But the majority of girls have to live through their 
first youth before one can have any comfort with them. 


— 
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Now, men often wonder why girls’ friendships are so 
hollow. They wonder why we are so ungenerous to 
each other. ‘‘So hateful,’’ we call it. ‘‘ Hateful’’ is 
not a man’s word; it is a woman’s—and trust a woman 
to know exactly what it means. Well, the truth of it is 
that the men are at the bottom of a great deal of it. 
Girls seldom quarrel with each other except over some 
man, and while they may intend to be loyal to each other 
they cannot seem to manage it if there is a man in the 
case. For this reason there are very few girls in this world 
who care enough for other girls to tempt one to be a 
friend to them. 

Most girls have two natures. One they show to men; 
the other to other girls. All we know: of one is the 
way she droops and is so openly bored by other girls that 
it is quite a blow to one’s vanity to have to be with her. 
But we can tell of the ap- 
proach of a man, even if 
we cannot see him, by the 
changes in the girl’s face. 
She straightens herself, puts 
a hand on each side of her 
waist and pushes her belt 
down lower, moistens her 
lips, a sparkle comes into 
her eyes, she touches her 
back hair and runs a finger 
under the edge of her veil. 
Then she smiles—and it is 
such a smile as the other 
girls have not been able to 
win from her in three hours. 

I am not answerable for 
girls in their social rela- 
tions with men. But I have 
watched girls with each 
other, and I have my suspi- 
cions of them. I wonder if 
they are as honorable in 
their relations with each 
other as men are, or as they 
should be. I suppose there 
are tricky men. I have 
heard of them. But girls 
are very clever sometimes— 
even these little soft, kit- 
teny girls, who don’t know 
a thing about books, who 
never read, who never 
study, and are popularly 
called empty-headed, even 
by the men who make love 
to them and sometimes 
marry them. These girls 
are clever beyond words to express in their intuitive 
knowledge of human nature and in the differentiation 
between man nature and woman nature. It is appalling, 
this knowledge of theirs, for it is a thunderbolt out of a 
clear sky. Such a girl sometimes uses the outward and 
apparent motives of humanity for an effect, and secretly 
plies the subtlest and most occult, until it would make 
your very hair rise to watch her. It is so difficult that it 
is almost impossible to catch her at it, because you at 
once lay yourself open to the charge of suspicion, of 
being capable of the same double dealing yourself, of its 
being beneath your dignity to accuse any one of such 
duplicity, and yet—there are the facts and there are the 
results. You can shut your eyes to them if you wish. 

Yet here is just where a girl of this kind is so uncanny. 
Of course, for those of us who wish to take a lofty view 
of love and lovers, who wish to think each woman sought 
out by a man for her 
beauty and virtues, and 
married for love, it is very 
repugnant to have to face 
the fact that there are 
hundreds, nay, thousands, 
of sweet, nice girls of good 
family and good training, 
who make advances of a 
wholly innocent character 
to men, and who regard 
the securing for them- 
selves of other girls’ lovers 
a legitimate operation. 

Not infrequently one 
hears it said that so-and-so 
is one of the most attract- 
ive girls in town because 
she can cut any girl out 
that she wants to. You 
may say that a man so 
easily influenced is no 
great loss, or that such 
things may occur in other 
circles of society but not 
in yours. Possibly they 
do not, One does not 
deny the honor of honor- 
able men and women in 
any walk in life. But in 
polite society—fashion- 
able society—these things 
occur: oftener in New 
York than in Boston, and 
oftener in London than in 
New York. Indeed we 
may smile, as we often 
do, at the primitive cus- 
toms of the lowly, and at 
their homely phrase of 
“keeping company.” It 
makes a delightful jest. 
But beneath it is a greater 
regard for the rights of a 
man or woman in love 
than one is apt to find 
higher in the social scale. 
With them to select one 
another ‘‘to keep com- 
pany”’ is like an offer of 
marriage. To ‘‘keep steady company”’ is the formal 
announcement of an engagement, which is a potential 
marriage. It is the first step toward matrimony, and is 
almost as sacred and final. With their more fortunate 
and envied sisters in the smart set an engagement is the 
loosest kind of a bond, and neither man nor wornan is 
safe from the wooing of other men and women until the 
marriage vows have been pronounced, and, if your society 
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is very fashionable, not even then. So that this society 
of which I speak would undeniably be called ‘‘ good ”’ ! 

Now, of course, all women desire to be loved. She is 
a very queer woman who would deny that proposition 
if asked by the right person, and J] hope he would have 
sense enough not to believe her if she did. I do not 
object to a girl making herself attractive to men in an 
honorable and maidenly way. On the contrary, I heartily 
cnprove of it. But I would have her select a man who 
belonged to no other girl, and to know that nothing but 
misery can result from the taking of a lover away from 
her friend. 

It is the fashion for women to deny that this is done. 
I never could see why. But possibly they deny it because 


they are afraid, if they discuss it, that people will think 
some girl has lured a lover away from them. People 





‘*When you tell everything you know just because it is dark"’ 


who have witnessed the outward results of this phenome- 
non also deny the true cause on the ground that the 
robber girl was not cleve h to have done it; that 
she was simply more to te than the first 
girl, and so it was all the 

Of course, I cannot det ie man. But! 
do say that the girl hardly lives, nu matter how pretty 
she is, who has not the wit to get another girl’s lover if 
she wants him. It makes no difference how young she 
is, she never makes the mistake of disparaging the first 
girl. No woman of the world is less liable to such an 
error than a girl who deliberately intends to get another 
girl’s lover. She begins by gaining her confidence. 
Very likely she manages to stay all night with her. 
(That is the time when you tell everything you know just 
because it is dark, and then spend the rest of your life 
wishing you hadn’t.) Then when she has the points of 
the compass, so to speak, she says she will help her dear 
friend, and the dear friend, not being clever (or she 
wouldn’t have confided), thinks she is the loveliest girl 
in the world, and after promising to send her lover to call, 
in order to be “ helped,’’ she calmly goes to sleep, just as 
if she has not seen the beginning of the end. 

The clever girl has observed, and she is, of course, 
pretty and attractive. Girls who don’t know anything 
and who never study are always pretty. It is only the 
plain girl who has to be clever. The first time she sees 
the lover of her dear friend she begins to laud her to the 
sky. She is looking so pretty herself, and she shows off 
in the most favorable light while all the time singing her 
dear friend’s praise with such fatal persistency that she 
fairly makes him sick of the sound of her name, and of 
her namby-pamby virtues. Now the man would hardly 
be human if he did not tell this artless little creature that 
he had had enough of her dear friend, and that he should 
much prefer to talk about herself. Pouts of hurt surprise. 
She ‘‘thought you were such a friend of hers!’’ She 
‘simply wanted to entertain you by the only subject” 
she ‘‘thought would interest you.’’ Presto! The enter- 
ing wedge! She knows it, but the man does not. He 
has no idea of being disloyal to this other girl, but he is 
a lost man nevertheless—lost to the first girl and won by 
the second. Won ina perfectly harmless and legitimate 
way, too. Won while doing her duty, keeping her prom- 
ise—helping her friend. Her conscience acquits her. 

But in reality she has stolen him—she has committed a 
real theft. And personally I should prefer to know her 
had she stolen money. You can jail a man who steals 
your watch, but the girl who steals a man’s heart away 
from his sweetheart walks free and uncondemned, even— 
to their shame be it spoken—by those who know what 
she has done. 

Nobody dares condemn her, not even the friends of the 
robbed girl, for that presupposes some lack in her charm, 
and gives publicity to her loss. The wronged girl, 
because of her pride and conventionality and civilization, 
makes no outcry. A barbarian in her place would have 
fallen on the robber girl in a fury and scratched her eyes 
out. (Sometimes I am sorry that our barbaric days are 
over.) 

Some of the greatest tragedies in life have come from 
this dishonor among girls in their relations with each 
other. I have no patience with these people who fall in 
love with forbidden property and give as their excuse 
‘IT couldn’t help it.’’ Such culpable weakness is more 
dangerous to society than real wickedness. 

Love is not a matter of infatuation. It is not the temp- 
tation which is wrong. It is the deliberate following it 
up simply because the temptation is agreeable. Of course 
it is agreeable! You are not often irresistibly tempted 
to ge and have your teeth filled. 

Men never will have done with their strictures en girls 
until girls achieve two things. One is to observe more 
honor in their relations with each other, and the other is 
to learn to think. 
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APACHE INDIAN CHILOREN ON THEIR ARRIVAL AT CARLISLE SCHOOL 


THIS COUNTRY OF OURS 


By Hon. Benjamin Harrison 
*XI—THE INDIANS, PENSIONS AND AGRICULTURE 


O*= of the most important and delicate duties of the 

Secretary of the Interior is the supervision of our 
relations with the Indian tribes. There is a Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs who is the head of this bureau, 
and, under the Secretary, has charge of all matters relat- 
ing to the Indians; a Board of Indian Commissioners— 
persons eminent for philanthropy and intelligence—whose 
duty it is to surpervise the expenditure of all moneys 
appropriated for the Indians and to inspect all goods pur- 
chased for their use. The members of the board serve 
without compensation. There are inspectors who visit 
the agencies and examine into their condition and 
accounts ; an agent for each tribe (generally), who lives 
on the reservation, issues supplies, enforces good order, 
and by the help of teachers, mechanics and farmers pro- 
motes the civilization of the Indians. The policy of deal- 
ing with the Indian tribes as independent nations, having, 
as tribes, a title to large and ill-defined tracts of land, 
originated in Colonial times, and was continued by the 
United States until 1871, when a law was enacted declar- 
ing that ‘‘ no Indian nation or tribe within the territory of 
the United States shall be acknowledged or recognized as 
an independent nation, tribe or power, with whom the 
United States may contract by treaty.’’ Existing treaties 
were, however, preserved. We made treaties with the 
tribes just as with Spain or any foreign power. The 
President acted under the treaty-making power of the 
Constitution, and the conventions generally expressly 
stipulated that they were to become binding when ratified 
by the Senate. They related chiefly to peace and war, 
and tothe cession of lands. And yet the tribes were in 
no real sense independent nations. ‘The Supreme Court, 
speaking through Chief Justice Marshall, called them 
“domestic, dependent nations,’’ and further defined their 
relations as follows: ‘‘ They occupy a territory to which 
we assert a title independent of their will which must 
take effect in point of possession when their tight of 
possession ceases. Meanwhile they are in a state of 
pupilage. Their relation to the United States resembles 
that of a ward to his guardian.”’ 


+ 
THE INDIAN HAS A WHITE MAN’S CHANCE 


HE Indian title to the tribal lands has been held to be a 
mere occupancy ; he is not a citizen within the pro- 
vision of the Fourteenth Amendment, and cannot be nat- 
uralized under the general naturalization laws of the 
United States. The community or tribal ownership and 
occupation of the reservations prevented the improvement 
of the lands and promoted a wandering and lazy life. 
The efforts of the Government to promote the civilization 
of the Indians have been constant and costly, but not 
always wise. We have bought our peace by promises 
not always kept; have recognized and even dignified the 
chiefs, and so perpetuated the tribal relation and land 
ownership, when the deposition of the chiefs, the break- 
ing up of the tribes, and the allotment of lands in sever- 
alty offered the only permanent solution of the vexed 
Indian question. This policy has now been adopted: the 
Indian has citizenship sad ‘fa white man’s chance”’ 
offered to him, and must take it or perish. 

The schools at Hampton and Carlisle have done a 
great work for Indian children, but if the education there 
received and the decent habits of life there acquired are to 
be saved and made effective, the pupils must not be 
returned to the tepee and to a nomadic life, but to house- 
holds and to farms, or village trades. How little the old 
Indian appreciates education is disclosed by an incident 
that fell under my observation in 1885. With a com- 
mittee of the Senate I visited the Crow Indians in 
Montana, and during our talk the Indians were urged to 
send their children to the Government schools. An old 
chief arose and said that he had been sending his 
children to the agency school, but the Great Father had 
never given him anything for doing it, and he would not 
send them any longer. 

The ‘‘five civilized tribes,’’ as we have come to call 
them—the Creeks, Chickasaws, Cherokees, Choctaws 
and Seminoles—now occupy a territory of about 31,000 
square miles, generally well adapted to agriculture and 
stock raising. Our treaties give them full governing 
powers over their own people, and prohibit the intrusion 
of white settlers. When these tribes were removed from 
their old homes east of the Mississippi it seems to have 
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been thought that a location had been found for them that 
would never be pressed upon by the white settlements. 
The treaty of 1828 with the Cherokees opens with this 
recital: ‘‘ Whereas it being the anxious desire of the 
Government of the United States to secure to the Chero- 
kee nation of Indians a home that shall never 
in all future time be embarrassed by having extended 
around it, or placed over it, the jurisdiction of a Territory 
or State, nor be pressed upon by the extension in any way 
of any of the limits of any existing Territory or State,” 
etc. But, within the lifetime of men who witnessed the 
treaty, the ceded lands have been encircled by organized 
States and Territories ; railroads have been run in every 
direction through the reservations, and intruding white 
men—many of them vicious and desperate—have spoiled 
the experiment of an independent Indian Government. 
That a necessity now confronts us to change the whole 
basis of civil Government in the Indian Territory is clear. 
These Indians must become citizens of the United States. 





TWO GRADUATES OF THE CARLISLE SCHOOL 


WHAT EDUCATION DOES FOR THE INDIAN 


TWO VIEWS OF THE PENSION QUESTION 


ERHAPS no bureau in any of the departments has 
attracted so much interest or so much criticism as 
the Pension Bureau. It deals with the surviving veterans 
of our wars and with the widows and orphan children of 
veterans. There may be fair differences of opinion as to 
the extent and conditions of pension relief, but there is 
no room for doubt as to pensions. Eleven dollars a 
month for war service implies, at least, relief in case of 
wounds or sickness for the soldier, and that the public 
will care for his widow and minor children. When the 
law of pillage prevailed it was otherwise ; and when our 
rich men take to fighting our wars we can abolish the 
pension system, but thus far it is as historically true of 
the armies that won our independence, delivered us from 
the Indians and the British, and saved the nation in the 
great Civil War, as of the Kingdom of Heaven: ‘not 
many rich.”’ 

There are two views of the pension question—one from 
the ‘‘ Littke Round Top”’ at Gettysburg, looking out over 
a field sown thickly with the dead, and around upon 
bloody, blackened and maimed men cheering the shot- 
torn banner of their country; the other from an office 
desk on a busy street, or from an endowed chair in a 
university, looking only upon a statistical table. 

In 1789 Congress assumed the pensions which had been 
granted by the States to the wounded and disabled 
soldiers of the Revolutionary War. The administration 
of the pension business was in the War Department until 
1849, when it was transferred to the new Department of 
the Interior. 

+ 


PATENTS, SCHOOLS, RAILROADS, GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
NE of the Constitutional powers of Congress is to pro- 
mote the progress of science and the useful arts by 
securing for limited times to authors and inventors the 
exclusive right to their respective writings and discov- 
eries. When we say an article is ‘‘patented’’ we mean 
that ‘‘letters patent’’ have been issued to some one as the 
inventor. We call them ‘‘letters’’ because they are 
addressed to the public, and ‘‘ patent’’ because they are 
open—known to all. 

The general organization of the Patent Office is a Com- 
missioner of Patents, an Assistant Commissioner, a chief 
clerk, three examiners in chief, an examiner of interfer- 
ences, and a large number of examiners and assistant 
examiners, clerks and draughtsmen. 

Patents are granted to persons who have invented or 
discovered any new and useful art, machine, manufacture 
or composition of matter, of any new and useful improve- 
ment thereof, not known or used by others in this 
country, not before patented or described in any publica- 
tion in this or any other country, and not in public use or 
on sale for more than two years, and secure to the patentee 
the exclusive use of the patented thing for a term of 
seventeen years. 

The Act of March 2, 1867, provides for what is called 
the ‘‘ Office of Education,’’ and places it under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior. The head of this 
office is called the Commissioner of Education, and his 
work is ‘‘to collect and publish statistics and facts show- 
ing the condition and progress of education in the several 
States and Territories, and to diffuse such information 
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respecting the organization and management of schools 
and school systems and methods of teaching,’’ as will 
promote the cause of education. The United States, 
chiefly by land grants, has greatly aided both common 
school and university education in the States, but the 
control of public education is in the several States. The 
Commissioner of Education has no authority to direct, 
but only to inform and suggest. An exception exists in 
the case of schools in Alaska, which are under his direc- 
tion. His office is a sort of educational clearing-house. 

The tremendous grants of public lands and of the pub- 
lic credit to certain railroads, and the conditions annexed 
thereto relating to the repayment of the loans, and to the 
transportation of the mails and military supplies, seemed 
to call for an officer especially charged with the duty of 
looking after and protecting the public interests growing 
out of these great and complicated transactions and 
accounts. And so, in 1870, the office of Auditor of Rail- 
road Accounts was created in the Interior Department. 
The title of the head of the office was changed, in 1881, to 
that of Commissioner of Railroads. His duties are to 
require annual reports from the aided railroads, to see 
that the laws relating to such roads are enforced, and to 
make an annual report of their condition. 

The Geological Survey is another subject, the direction 
of which is committed to the Secretary of the Interior. 
The head of this office is called the Director of the Geo- 
logical Survey. The work of this office has covered a 
very wide range of research. The main object of the 
survey was the geological examination of the public 
lands, with a special view to their mineral resources, 
This has been in good part accomplished, and very much 
more that is of great historic and scientific value. 

+ 
' THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

T® Department of Agriculture was created in 1862, but 

it was not made an Executive Department and the 
head of ita member of the Cabinet until February, 1889. 
Before the last-named date the so-called department 
was in fact only an independent bureau, and the head 
of it was called the Commissioner of Agriculture. His 
duties were to acquire and to diffuse among the people 
useful information on subjects connected with agriculture, 
and to procure, propagate and distribute seeds and plants. 

Since February 9, 1889, the scope of the department has 
been much enlarged. One of the most important of the 
new duties imposed upon the Secretary is that of inspect- 
ing and certifying meats intended for export, when the 
laws of the country to which the meats are destined 
require an inspection, or when the exporter asks for an 
inspection. An inspection of live animals intended for 
export was also provided. The inspection of meats is 
usually made at the packing-house—parts of each carcass 
being subjected to the microscope—and the cases, when 
ready for shipment, are suitably stamped by the agents of 
the department. The department has also authority to 
inspect and quarantine live animals imported, and to 
slaughter such as are found to be diseased ; to inspect 
and disinfect, when necessary, the vessels engaged in 
transporting live animals ; to make rules that will secure 
the humane treatment of such animals, and to prevent the 
transportation of diseased animals from one State to 
another. All this elaborate and costly scheme for the 
inspection of meats and animals for export was made 
necessary by Governmental discriminations against our 
meats in the great European markets. Ostensibly upon 
the ground that diseased meats came in from the United 
States, but in truth largely to protect their own meat pro- 
ducers against competition, the European Governments 
had either excluded our meats or laid upon their impor- 
tation severe restrictions. The true. motive would be 
uncovered by a rigid inspection before shipment ; and the 
President was empowered, if such unjust restrictions were 
continued, to retaliate by the exclusion from this country 
of designated articles coming from such countries. 

There is an Assistant Secretary provided by law, and 
the department is divided into the following divisions: 
Division of Accounts and Disbursements, of Statistics, of 
Botany, of Entomology, of Economic Ornithology and 
Mammalogy, of Pomology, of Microscopy, of Vegetable 
Pathology, of Chemistry, of Forestry, of Records and 
Editing, and of Seeds. At the head of each there isa 
chief of division. There are also experimental gardens 
and grounds, under a superintendent, and a museum with 
a curator in charge. 

The department has issued some very valuable reports 
and monographs upon matters relating to soils, the culti- 
vation of crops, the insect pests of the field and the 
orchard, the diseases of domestic animals, and upon 
many other subjects connected with agriculture in its 
broad sense. The work done has more than justified the 
law making it an Executive Department. It has already 
been said that the Weather Bureau was transferred to the 
Department of Agriculture in 1891. The value of this 
service to the people, and especially to the farmer and to 
the mariner, cannot be overestimated. It saves us from 
very large losses annually. The methods used in collect- 
ing and tabulating the meteorological data, and in dis- 
tributing the information derived, and the forecasts made 
by flags and bulletins, are familiar to almost every one. 
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OUTHERN travelers wandering over Scot- 
land in their simplicity have a dim 
perception that the Scot and the Celt 
are not of one kind, and as all racial 
characteristics go back to the land, 
they might be helped by considering 
the unlikeness between a holding in 
Fife and a croft in a western glen. 
The Lowland farm stands amid its 

neighbors along the highway, with square fields, trim 

fenc es, slated houses, cultivated after the most scientific 
method, and to the last inch a very type of a shrewd, 

thrifty, utilitarian people. The Highland farm is half a 

dozen patches of as many shapes. scattered along the 

hillside, wherever there are fewest stones and deepest 
soil and no bog, and these the crofter tills as best he can 

—sometimes getting a harvest and sometimes seeing the 

first snow cover his oats in the sheaves, sometimes build- 

ing a rude dyke to keep off the big, brown, hairy cattle 
that come down to h: we a taste of the sweet green corn, 
but often finding it best to let his barefooted children be 

a fence by day, and at certain seasons to sit up all night 

himself to gu: ard his scanty harvest from the forays of 

the red dee Somewhere among the patches he builds 
his low- ond ed house, and thate he s it over with straw, on 
which, by-and-by, grass, with heather and wild flowers, 
begins to grow, till it is not easy to tell his home from the 
hill. His farm is but a group of tiny islands amid a sea 
of heather that is ever threatening to overwhelm them 
with purple spray. Any one can understand that this 





man will be unpractical, dreamy, enthusiastic, the child 
of the past, the hero of hopeless causes, the seer of 
visions. 


Magdalen had milked her cows at midday and sent 
them forth to pasture, and now was sitting before her 
cottage among wallflowers and spring lilies, reading for 
the third time the conclusion of Rutherford’s last lette - 


- Here I was interrupted by the coming of an elder, a 
mighty man in the religious world, and very powerful in 
St. Bede’s. He tells me that something has been heard of 
our engagement, and I have taken counsel with him, with the 
result th at it seems best we should be married without del: iy. 
After loving for four years and there being nothing to hinder, 
why should you be lonely on your croft in Glenz ilde rand Iin 
my rooms at Glasgow? Answer me that, ‘calf of my heart’ 
(I do not attempt the Gaelic). But you cannot. You will 
--_— 

* Chapters J and II were published in the October JouRNAL. 


only kiss the letter, since I am not at your side, and next 
week I shall come North and you will fix the day. 

‘*My head is full of plans, and I do not think that joy will 
let me sleep to-night for thinking of you and all that we shall 
do together. We’ll be married early in the morning in the 
old kirk of Glenalder, as soon as the sun has filled the Glen 
and Nature has just awaked from sleep. Mona Macdonald 
will be your bridesmaid, I know, and she will wear white 
roses that shall not be whiter than her teeth. Yes, I have 
learned to notice all beautiful things since I knew you, 
Magdalen. My best man will be Carmichael of Drumtochty, 
who is of Highland blood himself and a goodly man to look 
upon, and he has his own love story. All the Glen will come 
to our wedding, and will grudge that a Lowland Scot has 
spoiled the Glen of the Flower of Dalnabreck. Yes, I know 
what they call you, and we shall have our breakfast in the 
Manse, for the minister has pledged us to that, and it is he 
and John Carmichael that will be making the a 
speeches! (You see how I’ve learned the style.) But you 
and I will leave them and catch the steamer, and the n all the 
long June day we shall sit on the deck together and see dis- 
tant Skye, and the little isles, and pass Mull and Ardnamur- 
chan, and sail through Oban Bay and down Loch Fyne, and 
thread our way by Tighnabruach, and come into the 
Clyde when the sun is going down away behind Ben Alder. 
Won’t it be a glorious marriage day ? 

“Then I want to take you to Germany, 
the old University town where I lived one 
will have one good day there, too, my bride 
the morning we shall stand in the market-place, where the 
women are washing clothes at the fountain and the peasants 
are selling butter and fruit, and the high-gabled houses rise 
on three sides, and the old Rathhaus, on whose roof the 
storks build their nests, makes the fourth. We’ll go to my 
rooms near the Kirche, where I used to write a letter to you 
every day, and here is what old Frau Hepzacker will say, 
‘Mein Goll, der Schottlander und ein wunderschones mad- 
chen’ (you will English and Gaelic this for yourself), and we 
will drink a glass of (fearfully sour) wine with her, and go 


and to show you 
summer, and we 
and I. Early in 


out with her blessing echoing down the street. Then we will 
watch the rafts coming down the Neckar from the Black 


Forest, and walk among the trees in the Vorstadt, where I lay 
and dreamed of you far away in Glenalder. And we will go 
to the University where you sent me . but that is never 
to be mentioned again; and the students in their wonderful 
dress will come and go—red hats and blue, besides the white, 
black and gold I used to wear. And in the evening we will 
drive through the vines and fruit trees to Bebenhausen, the 
king’s hunting-seat. And those will only be two days of our 
honeymoon, Magdalen. It seems too good to be my lot that 
I should be minister of Christ’s Evangel, of which surely I 
am not worthy, and that you should be my bride, of which I 
am as unworthy. Next Monday I shall leave this town and 
meet you at the Cairn of Remembrance on Tuesday morning. 
‘Meanwhile and ever, I am your faithful a r, 
NRY 'THERFORD.’ 
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Magdalen kissed the name passionately and thrust the 
letter into her bosom. Then she went to the edge of the 
heather and looked along the Glen, where she had been 
born and lived her twenty years in peace, from which she 
was so soon to go out on the most adventurous journey 
of life. When a pure Highland woman loves it is once 
and forever, and earth has no more faithful wife or 
mother or daughter; and Magdalen loved Rutherford with 
all her heart. But it is not given unto her blood to taste 
unmixed joy, and now she was haunted with a sense of 
calamity. The past flung its shadow over her, and the 
people that were gone came back to their deserted homes. 
She heard the far-off bleating of the sheep and the wild 
cry of the curlew; she crooned to herself a pretty Gaelic 
song, and was so carried away that she did not see the 
stranger come along the track through the heather till 
he spoke: : 

**Good-evening, may I ask whether this is eh ae 
Dalnabreck, and have I the pleasure of addressing Miss 
Macdonald ?”’ 

** Yes, | am Magdalen Macdonald,’’ and as she faced 
him in her beauty the visitor was much abashed. ‘* Would 
you be wanting to see me, sir?”’ 

“My name is Thompson, and I have the privilege of 
being an elder in St. Bede’s, Glasgow, and as I happened 
to be passing through Glenalder—just a few days’ rest 
after the winter’s work, how the soul wears the body—I 
thought that it would be a pleasure to pay 
my respects to one of whom I have heard from 
our dear pastor. Perhaps, however ’’—this with some 
anxiety —‘‘ Mr. Rutherford may have mentioned my 
humble name.”’ 

“There are so many good people in St. Bede’s, and 
they are all so kind to him that Henry ’’—the flush 
at her lover’s name lent the last attraction to her face and 
almost overcame the astute iron merchant—“ will not be 
able to tell me all their names. But I will be knowing 
them all for myself soon, and then I will be going to 
thank every person for all that has been done to , 
him. It is very gracious of you to be visiting a poor High- 
land girl, and the road to Dalnabreck is very steep; you 
will come in and rest in my house and I will bring you 
milk to drink. You must be taking care of the door, for 
it is low, and the windows are small because of the winter 
storms, but there is room inside and a heart welcome for 
our friends in our little homes. When I am bringing the 
milk maybe you will be looking at the medals on the 
wall. They are my grandfather's, who was a brave man 
and fought well in his day, and two will be my father’s, 
who was killed very young ‘and had not time to get more 
honor.”’ 

The elder made a hurried survey of the room, with its 
bits of black oak and the arms on the wall, and the deer- 
skins on the floor, and bookshelves hanging on the wall, 
and lilies everywhere; and being an operator so keen 
that he was said to know a market by scent, he changed 
his plan. 

“‘T took a hundred pounds with me,’’ he explained 
afterward to a friend of like spirit, ‘‘ for a promising min- 
istry was not to be hindered for a few pounds! I intended 
to begin with fifty and expected to bring back twenty-five, 
but I saw it would have been inexpedient to offer money 
to the young woman. ‘There was no flavor of spirituality 
at all about her, and she was filled with pride about war 
and such-like vanities. Her manner might be called 
taking, in worldly circles, but it was not exactly 
gentle, and she might have been rude, 
unpleasant, if I had tried to buy her.... I 


” 


quite 
mean 
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arrange on a pecuniary basis. Ah, how much we need 
the wisdom of the serpent in this life!” 

‘‘What a position you are to occupy, my dear friend,”’ 
began the simple man, seated before the most perfect of 
meals, rich milk of cows fed on meadow-grass, yellow 
butter and white oat cakes set among flowers. ‘‘I doubt 
not that you are often weighed down by a sense of 
responsibility and are almost afraid of the work before 
you. After some slight experience in such matters | am 
convinced that the position of a minister’s wife is the 
most... . I may say critical in Christian service.”’ 

**You will be meaning that she must be taking great 
care of her man, and making a beautiful home for him, 
and keeping away foolish people, and standing by him 
when his back will be at the wall. Oh, yes, it is a min- 
ister that needs to be loved very much or else he will 
become Stupid and say bitter words, and no one will be 
wanting to hear him,’’ and Magdalen looked across the 
table with joyful confidence. 

** Far more than that, I’m afraid,’”’ and Mr. Thompson’s 
face was full of pity. ‘‘I was thinking of the public 
work that falls to a minister’s wife in. such a church as 
St. Bede’s, which is trying and needs much grace. The 
receiving of ladies alone —Providence has been very good 
to our people, twelve carriages some days at the church 
door—requires much experience and wisdom. Mrs. 
Drummer, who has been much used among the better 
classes, has often told me that she considered tact in 
society one of her most precious talents, and I know 
that it was largely owing to her social gifts, sanctified, of 
course, that the Doctor Ricemen such a power. Ah, yes,”’ 
and Mr. Thompson fell into a soliloquy, ‘‘it is the wife 
that makes or mars the minister.”’ 

‘‘Glasgow then will not be like Glenalder,’”’ and 
Magdalen’s face was much troubled, ‘‘ for if any woman 
here will tell the truth and speak good words of people, 
and help when the little children are sick, and have an 
open door for the stranger, then we will all be loving her, 
aud she will not—hurt her man in anything.” 

“*Be thankful that you do not live in a city, Miss 
Macdonald, for the world has much more power there ; 
they that come to work are in the thick of the battle and 
need great experience, but you will learn in time and 
maybe you could live .. . . quietly for a year or two 
.... you will excuse me speaking like this... . you 
see it is for our beloved minister I am anxious.’’ 

Magdalen’s face had grown white, and she once or 
twice took a long, sad breath. 

** As regards the public work expected of a minister’s 
wife—but I am wearying you, I fear, and it is time to 
return to the inn. I cannot tell you how much I| have 
enjoyed this delicious milk .... ”’ 

“Will you tell me about the... 

. . « | want to know all.’’ 

“Oh, it was the meetings I was thinking of, for of 
course, as I am sure you know, our minister’s wife is the 
head of the mothers’ meeting. Mrs. Drummer’s addresses 
there were excellent, and her liberality in giving treats— 
gospel treats, I mean, with tea—was eh, in fact, queenly. 
And then she had a Bible Class for young ladies that was 
mentioned in the religious papers.”’ 

Magdalen had now risen and was visibly trembling. 

“There is a question I would like to ask, Mister 

” 


. the other things? 


‘*Thompson—Jabez Thompson.”’ 

‘Mister Thompson, and you will be doing a great 
kindness to a girl that has never been outside Glenalder 
and... . is not wanting to be a sorrow to the man she 
loves, if you will answer it. Do you know any minister 
like . .. . your minister who married a country girl and 
. . . . what happened ?”’ 

‘Really, my dear friend, I. . . . well, if you insist, our 
neighbor in St. Thomas’—a very fine young fellow—did, 
and he was a little hindered at first, but I am sure, in 
course of time, if he had waited . .. . yes, he left, and I 
hear is in the colonies, and doing an excellent work 
among the squatters, or was it the Chinese? .... No, 
no, this is not good-by. I only hope | have not discour- 
aged you. ... Whata lovely Glen. How can we ever 
make up to you for this heather ?”’ 

For three days no one saw Magdalen, but a shepherd 
attending to his lambs noticed that a lamp burned every 
night in the cottage at Dalnabreck. When Rutherford 
arrived at the Cairn on Tuesday he looked in vain for 
Magdalen. Old Elspeth, Magdalen’s foster-mother, was 
waiting for him and placed a letter in his hands, which he 
read in that very place where he had parted from his 
betrothed. 

“ Dearest of my heart: 

“It is with the tears of my soul that I am writing this 
letter, and it is with cruel sorrow you will be reading it, for I 
must tell you that our troth is broken, and that Magdalen 
cannot be your wife. Do not be thinking this day or any day 
that she is not loving you, for never have you been so dear to 
me, or been in my eyes so strong and brave, and wise and 
good, and do not be thinking that I do not trust you, for it is 
this girl knows that you would be true to me, although all the 
world turned against me. 

** Believe me, my beloved, it is because I love you so much 
that I am setting you free that you may not be put to shame 
because you have married a Highland girl, who has nothing 
but two cows, and who does not know the ways of cities, and 
who cannot speak in public places, and who can do nothing 
except love. 

‘If it had been possible I would have been waiting for you 
at the Cairn of Remembrance, and it is my eyes that ache to 
see you once more, but then I would be weak and could not 
leave you, as is best for you. 

“You will not be seeking after me, for I am going far away, 
and nobody can tell you where, and this is also best for you 
and me. But I will be hearing about you, and will be know- 
ing all you do, and there will be none so proud of you as 
your first love. 

“And, Henry, if you meet a good woman and she loves 
you, then you must not think that I will be angry when you 
marry her, for this would be selfish and not right. I am 

oing away for your sake, and I will be praying that the sun 

e ever shining on you and that you become a great man in 
the land. One thing only I ask, that in those days you some- 
times give a thought to Glenalder and your faithful friend, 

‘*MAGDALEN MACDONALD.”’ 


IV 


“IT WAS a first-rate match and we were fairly beaten; it 
was their forward turned the scale. I had two hacks 
from him myself’’—the captain of the Glasgow Football 
Club nursed the tender spots. ‘‘It’s a mercy to-morrow’s 
Sunday and one can lie in bed.”’ 
“Olive oil is not bad for rubbing. 
rest, old mar. It was a stiff fight. 
Rutherford, of St. Bede’s, there. 
’un when you got that goal 
in Glasgow.”’ 





You deserve the 
By-the-way, I saw 
He cheered like a good 
He’s the best parson going 
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‘‘Can’t bear the tribe nor their ways, Charlie, they’re 
such hypocrites, always preaching against the world and 
that kind of thing, and feathering their own nests at every 
turn. Do you know I calculated that six of them in 
Glasgow alone have netted a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand pounds by successful marriages. That’s what 
sickens a fellow at religion.” 

‘Well, you can’t say that against Rutherford, Jack, 
for he’s not married and works like a coal-heaver. He’s 
the straightest man I’ve come across either in the pulpit 
or out of it, besides being a ripping preacher. Suppose 
~_ look me up to-morrow about six and we’ll hear what 
1e’s got to say.”’ 

His friends said that Rutherford was only thirty-four 
years of age, but he looked as if he were near fifty, for 
his hair had begun to turn gray and he carried the traces 
of twenty years’ work upon his face. No one would 
have asked whether he was handsome, for he had about 
him an air of sincerity and humanity that at once won 
your confidence. His subject that evening was the 
‘“‘sanctifying power of love,’’ and, as his passion grad- 
ually increased to white heat, he k.d the men before him 
at his mercy. Women complained that he was hard and 
unsympathetic ; some elderly men considered his state- 
ments unguarded and even unsound; but men below 
thirty heard him gladly. This evening he was stirred for 
some reason to the depths of his being, and was irresist- 
ible. When he enlarged on the love of a mother, and 
charged every son present to repay it by his life and 
loyalty, a hundred men glared fiercely at the roof and 
half of them resolved to write home that very night. As 
he thundered against lust, the foul counterfeit of love, 
men’s faces whitened, and twice there was a distinct 
murmur of applause. His great passage, however, came 
at the close and concerned the love of a man for a maid : 
‘If it be given to any man in his fresh youth to love a 
noble woman with all his heart, then in that devotion he 
shall find an unfailing inspiration of holy thoughts and 
high endeavors, a strong protection against impure and 
selfish temptations, a secret comfort amid the contradic- 
tions and adversities of life. Let him give this passion 
full play in his life and it will make a man of him anda 
good soldier in the great battle. And if it so be that this 
woman pass from his sight or be beyond his reach, yet 
in this love itself shall he find his exceeding reward.”’ 
As he spoke in a low, sweet, intense voice, those in the 
gallery saw the preacher’s left hand tighten on the side of 
the pulpit till the bones and sinews could be counted, but 
with his right hand he seemed to hold something that lay 
on his breast. 

‘* Look here, Charlie,’ as the two men stood in a tran- 
sept till the crowd passed down the main aisle, ‘‘if you 
don’t mind I would like . . . . to shake hands with the 


preacher. When a man takes his coat off and does a big 
thing like that he ought to knowthathe has .. . . helped 


a fellow.”’ 
‘**TIl go in too, Jack, for he’s straightened me, and not 
for the First time. You know how | used tolive.... 
well, that is over, and it was Rutherford saved me.”’ 
** He looks as if he had been badly hit some time. 
you know his record?”’ 

‘*There’s some story about his being in love with a 
poor girl and being determined to marry her, but ‘ Iron 
Warrants’ got round her and persuaded her that it would 
be Rutherford’s ruin; so she disappeared, and they say 
Rutherford is waiting for her to this day. But I don’t 
give it as a fact.”’ 

‘*You may be sure every word of it is true, old man; 
it’s like one of Thompson’s tricks, for I was in his office 
once, and just what that man in the pulpit would do; 
poor chap, he’s served his time . . I say though, sup- 
pose that girl turn up some day.”’ 

They were near the vestry door and arranging their 
order of entrance, when a woman came swiftly down the 
empty aisle as from some distant corner of the church, 
and stood behind them for an instant. 

‘*Is this Mr. Rutherford’s room, gentlemen,’’ with a 
delicate flavor of Highland in the perfect English accent, 
‘‘and would it be possible for me to see him... . 
alone ?’”’ 

They received a shock of delight on the very sight of 
her and did instant homage. It was not on account of 
her magnificent beauty—a woman in the height of her 
glory—nor the indescribable manner of good society, nor 
the perfection of her dressing, nor a singular dignity of 
carriage. They bowed before her for the look in her 
eyes, the pride of love, and although both are becoming 
each day her more devoted slaves, yet they agree that 
she could only look once as she did that night. 

It was Charlie that showed her in, playing beadle for 
the occasion that this Princess might not have to wait one 
minute, and his honor obliged him to withdraw instantly, 
but before the door could be closed he heard Rutherford 
cr 


Do 


‘** At last, Magdalen, my love.”’ 
‘* Do you think, Charlie... . ?”’ 


‘Rutherford has got his reward, Jack, and twenty 
years would not have been too long to wait.”’ 


(CONCLUSION) 
7*eF 


IGNORANCE OF OUR NATIONAL SONGS 


T THE close of a concert on board an ocean steamship 
during the past summer an attempt was made by the 
saloon passengers to sing both ‘‘My Country, ’tis of 
Thee,” and ‘‘God Save the Queen.’’ There were in the 
party two hundred and eighty-six American passengers 
and twenty-four of English birth. When the air of 
** America”’ was struck up it was unhappily revealed that 
not enough of the two hundred and eighty-six Americans 
were familiar with the words of the song to carry it through 
the first stanza! The English smiled. With the collapse 
of ‘‘ America ’’ the turn came for ‘‘ God Save the Queen,”’ 
and every one of the twenty-four English men and women 
knew the words and sang the song through lustily. Ata 
great children’s festival near New York, about the same 
time, a similar state of affairs was revealed; it was im- 
possible for the children to sing, audibly, the words of 
more than one verse of ‘‘ America.’’ A goodly percentage 
of our people cannot correctly repeat the words of the first 
stanza of ‘* America.’’ One reason for this is that we have 
practically three National songs: ‘‘ America,’’ ‘‘ The Star- 
Spangled Banner’’ and ‘‘The Red, White and Blue.’’ 
One of these ought to be distinctly recognized as the song 
of the nation. Then we should learn it. It is not credit- 
able to our patriotism that we falter and halt, and break 
down when we attempt to sing our National songs. 
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A BOOKSHELF IN THE KITCHEN 
By Thomas Wentworth Higginson 


a}, HERE is usually a bookshelf to be seen in every 
kitchen, but it is apt to contain only a cookery 
book, an almanac, a pincushion, a bit of wax and 
possibly a pile of sinall cheap novels, in which the 

works of ‘‘The Duchess’’ form the greater part. Less 
injurious, perhaps, than the dime novels, which beguile 
small boys into running away and setting up as cowboys, 
these books still give, for the most part, a false and arti- 
ficial view of life. Suppose now that some sensible 
housekeeper, herself fund of books, were disposed to add 
a few better-chosen selections to the kitchen bookcase, 
where had she best begin? If we could only aid her to 
choose a library perhaps of twenty-five volumes, it might 
turn out that these very books, if happily chosen, might be 
valuable for a great variety of kitchens in city or country ; 
and not only the “living-out girl’’ but even the farmer’s 
wife and daughters might, at least, take a hint from them. 

Plainly the very first essential of the books thus offered 
is that they should be attractive. We must shun the 
professedly didactic, and, above all, what may be called 
the vicarious book, the book which the lady of the 
house would never, by any chance or at any period, have 
tolerated for herself, but offers to others, as parents pre- 
scribe oatmeal or rice pudding to their reluctant ofispring. 
She must offer no book which she would be real 
ashamed to be seen reading herself; no book which 
she might not have read at some period, perhaps when 
she was younger or less experienced. Let it be borne in 
mind that the books must be attractive, cheerful, enter- 
taining, and free from cant or dcgma. 





HERE are certain books which will readily occur to the 
mind as univeral favorites for old and young, so that 
every such list must begin with these. Such, for instance, 
are ‘‘ The Arabian Nights ’’ and Grimm’s ‘‘ German Fairy 
Tales.”’ We are all glad to turn back to them, through 
all our lives, though it may be under the excuse of giving 
pleasure to some child: the same excuse we offer when 
we goto the circus. Of more recent books ‘‘ Treasure 
Island ’’ takes somewhat the same position, in spite of its 
blood and thunder; and so does ‘‘ Black Beauty’’ for 
gentler tastes. Miss Alcott’s ‘‘ Litthke Women ”’ still holds 
the unique position it has always held; nor is her ‘* Old- 
Fashioned Girl” far behind it. We will add Dickens’ 
‘**Christmas Stories,’’ and since that kindly fairy, Julia 
Marlowe, has made Shakespeare universally attractive 
why not include Lamb’s *‘ Tales from Shakespeare’’? All 
these books we will put upon our kitchen bookshelf. 

It may be said that the tenants of any particular kitchen, 
at different times, will represent various nationalities, 
interests and associations. This is true, and it is there- 
fore best to try to represent these different elements on 
our bookshelf in a moderate way, taking care to intro- 
duce nothing which will not be interesting enough in 
itself to be worth reading by all. Thus we can appeal to 
Ireland with ‘‘Handy Andy” and ‘‘Castle Daly”’; to 
Scotland with Mrs. Barr’s ‘‘A Border Shepherdess ”’ ; to 
Scandinavia with Auerbach’s ‘‘ Little Barefoot'’; to 
Italy with Crawford's ‘‘ Marzio’s Crucifix”; to England 
with Besant’s ‘‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men’’; to 
Holland with Mrs. Dodge’s ever-popular ‘‘ Hans Brinker.”’ 
For this country, Miss Alcott, already named, appeals to 
the Eastern-bred reader, and we may add Mrs. Jackson’s 
**Ramona’’ and Octave Thanet’s ‘‘ Stories of a Western 
Town’”’ for Western life, and ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ’’ for 
the old-time South, with Stockton’s ever-amusing ‘‘ The 
Lady or the Tiger? and Other Stories.” 

For actual history we may find room for Coffin’s 
‘Daughters of the Revolution,’’ and—if it is not taking 
an unfair advantage—for my own “‘ Young Folks’ History 
of the United States.’’ For the ideal side there is Mrs. 
Chenoweth’s attractive ‘‘ Stories of the Saints,’’ written in 
a spirit so broad that all may read it insympathy. For 
poetry we will put in Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline’’ and 
Agnes Repplier’s ‘‘Book of Famous Verse.’’ Add to 
these Miss Parloa’s admirable ‘‘ Kitchen Companion,’’ 
and why have we nota good nest-egg, at least, for our 
library for the kitchen? 





T MAY be pointed out that a large portion of the above 
reading consists of fiction. Doubtless it does, and the 
same is true of the reading which prevails in the parlor. 
Since much of the more useful literature of the day— 
history, science, everything—is put up under that shape 
to make it more attractive, the kitchen, also, should have 
its share of the benefit. If it is predicted that the steak 
will burn while Bridget or Mary Ann is solving the fate 
of ‘‘ Topsy” or ‘‘ Ophelia,”’ it may be said that the same 
calamity has often happened under the auspices of ‘‘ The 
Duchess,’’ and in a cause less good. ‘ Litthe Women’”’ 
is far less perilously exciting than the murders and prize- 
fights in the daily paper. The day of domestics innocent 
of the alphabet is forever gone by; the days of the old 
black aunty who cooked while she must and smoked her 
old black pipe for the rest of the time. As the modern 
soldier is ‘‘a thinking bayonet’’ so your cook will be 
thinking also. But the subjects of her thoughts will 
depend largely on the kitchen bookshelf. 

Below I have summarized the books mentioned, for 
convenience, and have given the special price for which 
they will be supplied by the Literary Bureau of THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL: 


SPECIAL 
Boox AUTHOR PRICE 
An Old-Fashioned Girl . Alcott. £1.00 
Little Women ... . . Alcott 1.00 
The Arabian Nights. . ‘ ey eee ae 1.10 
Little Barefoot a »Amerbach. ... 75 
A Border Shepherdess. . . . . <n + bee ot .go 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men pr ao. 0° ie .@ .go 
Stories of the Saints Ney ee . Chenoweth > 2-2 -75 
Daughters of the Revolution . ee 6 ee 1.10 
Marzio’s Crucifix . es - Comptera . 1 oe 75 
ee ae ee ee ee eee eo -go 
Hans Brinker or The Silver Skates . aaa ee 
es, ree, |) ee .g0 
Young Folks’ History of the United States Higginson 1.00 
Ramona. Seek aes ewe . Jackson : es 1.10 
«  ) | ee ree + Ws ce ee 
Tales from Shakespeare. . =  \\ osama E 
Evangeline . oak ee . Longfellow. ... 
Handy Andy... . . yee .go 
The Kitchen Companion . ‘ee os kt se Sh UE 
Book of Famous Verse . -Repplier ... .- 60 
Black Beauty — ee ae 75 
i wt xa es lll Lr “7 
The Lady or the Tiger? and Other Stories Stockton ... .- -go 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. . os + «¢ » aes « ws 8 7 


Stories of a Western Town . 
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TRUTH ABOUT MARRIAGE * 
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EAR GIRL FRIENDS: I overheard a talk the other 
day. It was upon the very matter | had in mind 
to write to you about. 

‘‘{ am to be married on the twenty-cighth,”’ 
said a young girl friend to Patience Strong. f 

*No,’’ returned Miss Patience gently, ‘* you are only to 
begin to be married on the twenty-eighth. To be really 
altogether married will take all your life.’ 

The little bride laughed happily. ‘‘Wish me well on, 
then, to my golden wedding,” she said. 

‘Your golden wedding,” said Rose Halliday, who 
had been Rose Noble long ago, and whose marriage 
death had sealed, not sundered. ‘‘ Your golden wed- 
ding will not come to you in this life unless you live to 
be a widow.’’ She spoke the word “widow” with a 
tender, exalted joy, as if it meant something even more 
beautiful than ‘* wife.’’ 

The young girl sat silent fora moment, then she said: 
‘You say that like a promise.’’ 








‘It is a promise,’’ Rose Halliday answered. 

“Tell me more about it.’’ 

“No, I cannot tell you more about it now. 
the time.’’ 

It was not time, perhaps; and yet that word of hers 
held the whole truth about marriage, of which I was to 
try to tell you something. 

It is not the event of a moment. It is not the culmina- 
tion of a woman’s life, of which all the rest is to be but a 
continuance. Nothing culminates ; everything is a_be- 
ginning; this is a world of beginnings; the world of 
fulfillment is beyond. They who, like Rose Halliday, 
have come, through what seemed a shadow and a day- 
dying, into their golden time, have partly entered in, 
and can speak to us from 
beyond. I hardly think 
ve can do better than to 
listen a little longer, and 
hear what Rose Halliday 
and Patience Strong, and 
Daisy Hope, who is going 
to marry Ralph Hastings, 
went on to say. 

Here are three women: 
one on the happy brink of 
a new life, of which she 
cannot think otherwise for 
herself than as the rare 
fulfillment of the best 
proved or possible in all 
the marriages that ever 
were or could be made; 
another who had lived it 
all, in the little life, and 
is living it on into the 
vreater ; and a third who, 
through long, unwedded 
years, has quietly gathered 
up within her heart, un- 
spoken, untested, un- 
spoiled, the beautiful 
secret of the might have 
been and the yet may be. 
If three such women may 
not together reach some 
certainty and wholeness in 
their thought of marriage 
who shall define or declare 
the joy and depth and 
greatness of its signifi- 
cance, the reality of its 
knowledge and its hope? 

“Tell ine something,”’ 
repeated Daisy Hope, 
“something of what has 
to be, to make such a— 
widow ’’—she just breathed the word—‘‘as you are.”’ 

‘There has to be,’”? answered Rose Halliday, with an 
uplift in her face, ‘the beginning of an unquestioning 
ove, for love’s own sake; not for any new and charming 
way of living, any pride or delieht of fancy ; a real desire 
to belong to each other, man and woman, and to grow to 
belong to each other more and more in God’s best mak- 
Ing of them ; and there has to be that making, trusted and 
rejoiced in all along, to bring them to the happy, hopeful 
waiting—one here, one there—between the safe-completed 
old life and the wonderful welcome and home-coming to 
the new. And that is the golden—betrothal !”’ 


———— 


It is not 





.* Preceding letters of Mrs. Whitney's series addressed to young 
girls were published in the JouRNAL for December, 1893, March, August 
and November, 1894, February and December, 1895, June, July and 
September, 1396. 
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The three were silent. Daisy’s face was pale, and her 
eyes were filled with tears. Presently, when she could 
she spoke again. ‘‘ But we are all—so young when we 
marry. You look back and understand. Did you then? 
I mean, did you look forward? Did you look all the 
years in the face, and see it as you say now? Do you 
think any brides and bridegrooms do?’”’ 

‘‘No, not justso. Not fully. That was why I said to 
you it was not time, 
I could not have told 
you fifteen years ago 
of what you are ex- 
periencing now.” 

** If we could reach 
the end from the be- 
ginning there would 
be no need of living 
the middle,”’ said 
Patience Strong. 

‘*And it is in the 
middle that people 
make all their mis- 
takes, or find them 
out when it is too 
late. That seems 
hard,” said Daisy 
Hope. 

‘* Hard upon us, or upon the patience that has to wait 
for us?’’ asked Rose. 

‘It is the forty years in the wilderness,’’ said the un- 
married woman. ‘“‘ All life is that,’’ she added, enlarging 
her remark to a propriety with her disqualified condition. 

‘“The mistake that includes all mistakes,’’ said Rose 
Halliday, ‘tis the expecting of a finality; the claiming 
all at once, in another, what one has not got to in one’s 
self. We demand the instant demonstration of a full 
ideal, not having worked out our own ideal to offer ina 
fair exchange. We forget that we are in the making, 
together; that we are not ready-made and_ brought 
together in a faultless completion of character that has 
nothing further to endeavor or to hope for. The beauty 
and joy of married life are the endeavoring and growing 
to God’s dear best for each other. It is so, through each 
other, that He is Himself loving us, and giving us of His 
own best.’’ 

‘* But He does not give it to everybody so,”’ said Daisy 
Hope. 

“How do we know?” asked Patience Strong. ‘‘ He 
takes time to make us ready; He takes time to teach us 
each what the other of us ought to be and shall be. We 
snatch our life from His hand sometimes, and spoil it in 
our hurry.’”’ 

“You are very terrifying, Miss Patience,’’ said the 
young girl, half in secure pretense and half in solemnized 
earnest. ‘‘ Howare weto be sure? All we know is what 
we want now; how can we understand all we ever shall 
want? I think ¢/aZ is anticipating our ideal. | do not 
believe it can be expected of us, when things are so 
arranged that the want begins so long before the under- 
standing.”’ 

‘* With that for an understanding all is right,’’ said Mrs. 
Halliday. ‘* Our life study of each other, our life respon- 
sibility for each other, is just this tender watchfulness to 
learn and to be each other’s need and its fulfillment. 
And against all but willful error at the start there is, | 
think, an instinct of possibility or impossibility in the 
personal duty and relation. Would you desire, or revolt 
from becoming what the man with whom you are 
choosing to try this tremendous experiment would most 
appreciate, would best be satisfied with, in you? Would 
you delight to shape your life, to mould your spirit, 
to his ideal? Is he what you feel God 
would really make to you the immediate 
giver of the best He has for you? And 
would you be lifted nearer to God and to the 
life of Heaven by striving to give this man 
his own best imagining of good? Is it real, 
best good you are both wanting, or only 
some common, circumstantial content and 
enjoyment? Will your wedding day be a 
show and a festivity, soon over, and kept 
afterward in mere anniversaries—of wood, 
and tin, and glass, and silver, and the things 
of existence—or will it be all the long, faith- 
ful, glad or suffering, shared and mutual ful- 
filling of the years? Will your joined life be 
the deepest fact of life, or only an accessory 
—perhaps in many things a hindrance—to 
your separate selfishness? One who has 
grown to be a woman and make a woman’s 
choice, can surely answer these questions to 
herself. If she cannot she had better decide 
that she is not yet grown enough. ‘There 
are widely different dates of such maturity.’’ 

‘That is lovely and true. But there are a 
great many puzzles in it, after all. We don’t 
exactly have our choice out of all humanity. 
We have what comes to us. It began with 
Adam and Eve, and it has gone right on. It 
is like birthplace and family, and position in 
life ; they are settled without our leave, and 
it seems almost as if marriage were—the 
limits of its possibilities, at least. We only 
see as far as our horizon lets and we 





us, 


can’t shape, or locate, or extend our horizon. 
Why, we might not even be born into the 
same age with the one we should most ador- 
wanted Martin 
I was in love 


ingly belong to! What if | 
Luther, or William Wallace ? 
with the Laird of Ellers- 
lie and leader of Scot- 
land when I was a ten- 
year-old lassie. What 
do you do about such anachronisms 
as that?’’ Daisy Hope made her 
difficulties in girlish lightness, but she 
kept to the subject with an evident 
genuine determination to gct at all 
that could be understood about it. 
Patience Strong answered ler this 
time. Her face had lighted up while 
the girl was speaking with a glow 
of recognition ; as if she, too, from 
her quiet, restricted individuality and 
place, had known, by spiritual reach 
and outgoing, a life not set in any 
local or time limit, but free of eternity 
and the universe, heir of all things 
as a child of God. Her voice vibrated 





It 


with quick feeling as she took up the utterance of her 
own fit, assured word. 

*“Don’t all histories, and all persons, as they show 
themselves and appeal to us, just help to build in us the 
very ideal which is the promise of something some time 
to be our own? After all, individuals only represent. 
They stand to us for the thing that is more than they, but 
in which every soul that will may claim and attain part. 
That is how we have all the past to learn from and all the 
far-off to reach and hold. Heroism and loyalty, truth 
and tenderness and purity are not alone in any one man 
ortime. If we reverence and love them we may hope 
for and demand them ; they are in our future, and we can 
wait for them. Only, in the closest present relationships, 
the voluntary ones, we must see that the same reverence 
and love are common motive. Once sure of that, we may 
safely go on together, and be very patient for results. 
We have not found all our possible relationships yet, to 
say nothing of filling them.’’ 

‘*Oh, but it is the patience of the saints!’ cried Daisy. 
“Don’t think I am afraid for myself. I am thinking 
about everybody. ‘There are faults that are exasperating. 
There are things impossible in that long meanwhile. 
Such a mean while as I have seen it to be! Such martyrs 
of women—men too, I suppose—who do drag through 
what I hope and expect never to know anything person- 
ally about. You cannot solve it all. You cannot say it is 
all coming out right.”’ 

“I knew a woman,”’ said Miss Patience, ‘‘ who had 
one of the hardest lots a wife can have. But she lived 
on, and kept her sweetness and serenity, until everybody 
wondered whether it could be that she realized her own 
experience or felt it to its depths. One who knew all 
about it, and who loved her dearly, said to her once in a 
palpable distress, ‘How do you bear?’ ‘Inthe thought 
of what has been, and what will be,’ was the answer. 
‘Nobody but me knows the best of George. It is the 
best—of us all—that is going to last. Everything else 
will be done with some time. And then—he will love me 
so because I| waited!’”’ 

‘‘ Ah, that is the way God waits. That is the patience 
of His saints,’’ said Rose Halliday. ‘' There is a great 
deal in our lives that we must leave with Him, and then 
wait for with Him,”’ 

*Yes,’’ said Daisy, after a little pause into which they fell 
again, and which she broke with a certain self-defensive 
return to liveliness, ‘‘divorce laws won’t help—nor 
Woman Suffrage—nor even Anti-Vivisection, though that 
might apply. | suppose it amounts to this: ‘Take hold 
of hands, children, and go along together to school.’ 
Just when they thought vacation was to begin, and school 
never to keep any 
more.”’ 

“Exactly so, 
and a thousand 
times happier,”’ 
said Rose Halli- 
day. 

**T could under- 
stand it better if 
they went togeth- 
er, and were dis- 
missed together,”’ 
the girl said slow- 
ly. ‘‘And if all 
the lessons were 
given out before- 
hand, so that they 
both knew just 
what they had to | 
learn, and when 
to recite, and all 
the questions that 
would be asked of 
them. But things come so haphazard, and take us so by 
continual surprise. And the classes are changed around— 
and—what about second marriages, Mrs. Halliday ?’’ 

‘*] do not know,”’ Rose answered, simply and gravely. 
‘*Perhaps we have got very far from the first intention 
and order, and things: are greatly different in the world 
from what they would have been if our way, in every 
beginning and continuing, had been the Lord’s way. I 
think He will do with us the best we will let Him; if a 
child needs to go over a lesson twice, or if one needs to 
be dismissed and taken home, He will know, and it will 
be so. The truth in us will always find the truth of His 
will, and that which should rule in a first instance may 
rule no less—perhaps now and then even more—in a 
following one. Ido not believe we need trouble before- 
hand, or for others whose whole circumstance we may 
never know. Still less need we ask the Sadducees’ ques- 
tion, ‘What of it all in the Resurrection?’ Ht was 
because they believed in no Resurrection at all, that they 
insulted the Lord with their invented problem of the 
woman and the seven. What He answered them includes 
and excludes: satisfies and rebukes. When we areas the 
angels we shall know; God understands, though we do 
not; His law and leading are our sufficient guide and 
assurance. As Patience says, ‘our relationships are not 
yet all revealed.’ ”’ 

‘Two and two they went into the ark.’’ 

‘*What makes you say that, Miss Patience ?’”’ 

‘‘Twasthinking. There was no ‘superfluous’ creature 
there, beast or human. ‘They were all mated. That 
means something.”’ 

‘* And there was no extra provision. 
something, too,’’ said Daisy Hope. 

“Vos. | think it was the sign of what shall be—when 
we are all in the ark. I think every life will have its own, 
and nothing that ever has been, or 
has not been, will be in the way or 
prevent.’’ There was not the faintest 
trace of self-consciousness or self- 
application in her look as she said 
it, but a strong, certain peace; the 
committal of all desire and hope, for 
the whole world and herself in it, to 
the one ‘‘able to keep it until that 
day.”’ 

‘‘I am sorry for the poor second 
wives, then—or for the forgotten first 
ones,”’ said Daisy. ‘I don’t think it 
takes the puzzle away.”’ 

‘It takes the narrowness away. 
And that is what the Lord must have 
\ meant by His word about it. Every- 
thing that has been true and faithful 





That must mean 


(CONTINUATION ON PAGE 26) 
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ORIGIN OF OUR NAMES 
By Clifford Howard 





P TO a certain point in the world’s history the 
number of people was sufficiently small and 
communities were far enough apart to avoid 
confusion of single names, but as the population 
increased, and communication became more fre- 
quent and practicable, the supply of names was 
not sufficient to meet the demand, and the result 
was that Toms, Dicks and Harrys were in danger 
of becoming mixed up one with another. It was this 
condition of affairs which gave rise to the adoption of 
surnames, not only as a means of obviating the embar- 
rassments occasioned by a multiplicity of similar names, 
but for the purpose of distinguishing families. Many 
years before surnames were finally adopted the use of 
sobriquets had become customary—that is, names given 
to individuals as a special mark of distinguishment. 
‘These names were generally founded upon some personal 
trait or some incident in the life of the person, or referred 
to the place of his nativity, as Richard the Lion-Hearted, 
Edward Longshanks, John Lackland, Judas Iscariot. 
But these sobriquets applied only to the individuals and 
died with them, and did not, therefore, serve the purpose 
of family names. 


7 
WHEN SURNAMES FIRST CAME INTO EXISTENCE 


|' IS impossible to determine definitely when surnames 
first came into existence, for, like nearly all human 
customs, the adoption of family names was the result of 
circumstances and was of slow and gradual growth; but 
it was probably somewhere in the neighborhood of the 
year one thousand that they were first officially recognized 
and used to any extent. 

The term ‘‘surname’”’ is supposed by some to be derived 
from the French survnom, meaning ‘‘ over-name,’’ 
because a person’s family name was formerly written 
above instead of after the baptismal name. It is just as 
likely, however, that the term was originally ‘‘ sirname” 
or ‘'sire-name,’’ as the first family names were those 
derived from the name of the father. Instead of referring 
to a man as — the son of Jacob, in order to distinguish 
him from John, the son of David, or William, or Robert, 
as had long been customary, the appellation was short- 
ened to John, Jacob’s son; and this, in turn, became 
simply John Jacobson, and all of the children and descend- 
ants of this particular Jacob thereafter bore the name of 

acobson. In the same manner the family names of 
ohnson, Davidson, Williamson, Robertson, Thomson, 

awrenson, Peterson, Duncanson, Stephenson and others 
of a like kind came into existence. 

Many of the Scotch and Irish surnames originated in 
the same way ; the word ‘‘mac’”’ (son of) being prefixed 
to the name of the father, and from this source we have 
the McArthurs, Macdonalds, McHenrys, McMichaels and 
many more that will occur to the reader. The old 
Normans prefixed to the paternal name the word “ fitz,’’ 
probably a corruption of the French /i/s, meaning son, 
and from them we have the names of Fitzhugh, Fitz- 
patrick, Fitzgerald, Fitzsimmons (son of Simon). 

+ 
WHEN PEOPLE CARRIED THEIR PEDIGREES IN THEIR NAMES 
NTIL within a comparatively recent time the Welsh 
people adhered to the primitive custom of distin- 
guishing a person as the son of his father by the use of 
the word ‘‘ap.’’ Thus, David, the son of Howell, was 
known as David ap Howell. Very frequently, however, 
this was not a sufficient distinction, and it became neces- 
sary to add the names of the grandfather and great-grand- 
father, and sometimes several ancestors beyond, so that 
an individual carried his pedigree in his name. It was, 
therefore, not unusual to hear such combinations as Evan 
ap Rice ap David ap Adam ap Roger, and so on to the 
seventh and eighth generation back. 

A story is related of an Englishman who, riding among 
the mountains one dark night, heard cries of distress 
issuing from a deep ravine. ‘‘ Help, master, help!” 
came a voice from below. ‘‘Who are you?’’ asked the 
traveler, peering into the darkness. ‘‘ Jenkin ap John ap 
Robert ap William ap Richard ap Owen,’’ replied the 
voice. ‘‘ Lazy fellows that ye be,’”’ cried the Englishman, 
setting spurs to his horse, ‘‘to lie a-rolling in that ditch, 
half a dozen of ye! Why in the name of common sense 
don't ye help one another out ?”’ 

To this curious custom, however, we are indebted for 
the names of Pugh, Pritchard, Powell and Price, which 
are simply modifications of ap Hugh, ap Richard, ap 
Howell and ap Rice. When the Welsh finally adopted 
a simpler system of patronymics they made use of the 
paternal name in the possessive case. ‘Thus, Griffith, the 
son of Robert, instead of being called Griffith Robertson, 
was known as Griffith Robert’s—the son being under- 
stood. The possessive form was soon abandoned, how- 
ever, and the surname became reduced to the simple one 
of Griffith Roberts. Many of our most familiar names 
are derived from this source, and we are at once re- 
minded of Williams, Hughes, Richards, Andrews, Harris 
(Harry's), Adams, Phillips, Owens, Rogers, Howells, 
Daniels, Reynolds, Matthews, Jenkins, Edwards and our 
old friend Jones, which is merely a modification of John’s. 

In times gone by nearly every name had its corre- 
sponding nickname or diminutive, just as to-day we still 
have our Dick, Jack, Billy, Frank and Harry. Many of 
these nicknames and nursery forms were also drawn upon 
for surnames, so that a single name was ofttimes the 
source of half a dozen different cognomens. Thus, from 
John we not only have Jones and Johnson, but Jenkins, 
Jenkin, Jennings, Jackson, Janson and Hanson. From 
Arthur we have McArty, Atkins and Atkinson. From 
Robert we have Roberts, Robertson, Robinson, Robson, 
Dobson, Hobbs and Hobbson. Dennis is responsible 
for Dennison and Tennyson. Hawkins, Harris and 
Harrison come from Henry. Richard has given us, in 
addition to Richards and Richardson, Dick, Dickens, 
Dixon and Dickinson. Anderson and Henderson are 
derivatives of Andrews, and to William we are indebted 
for Wilson, Wills, Willis, Wilkes, Bilson, Wilkins, Wil- 
kinson, Willitson, Wilcox, Willett, Willard and Billings, 
besides Williams and Williamson. 
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TAKING THEIR NAME FROM THEIR TRADE 

N A GREAT many instances the Christian name was 
retained unaltered as the surname, and there is prob- 
ably not one of the more common early names that is not 
now borne by some family. In addition to the many 
familiar ones which will at once come to the mind of the 
reader—as Thomas, George, James, Owen, Henry, 
Francis, Charles, Lewis—there are several others which 
may, perhaps, not be recognized as baptismal names, by 
reason of the fact that their use as such has, to a large 
extent, been abandoned, and they are now generally 
regarded as family names only; among these are Rey- 
nold, Ellis, Godwin, Goodwin, Randal, Rice, Sampson, 
Morgan, Martin, Giles, Cuthbert, Baldwin, Bryant, 

Barnard, Howell, Arnold, Rupert and Meredith. 

In addition to thus immortalizing their Christian names 
our ancestors have left to the world an undying record of 
their trades and occupations in the shape of another class 
of family names, the foremost among which is the abun- 
dant one of Smith. Some of the members of this numer- 
ous family have, however, sought for a different and more 
ancient origin than that represented by a village smithy, 
and to this end they have convinced themselves that they 
are the direct descendants of Shem, the son of Noah and 
the father of the Shemites, whose progeny through the 
exercise of some graceful orthographical jugglery became 
transformed into Smith in the following manner: Shem, 
Shemite, Shemit, Shmit, Smith. 

+ 
WHY THERE ARE SO MANY SMITHS 


T THE time of the adoption of surnames every artisan 
whose work required the striking of blows on metal 
was known as a smiter or smith, and the community, 
therefore, had its blacksmith, whitesmith, goldsmith, 
silversmith, arrowsmith and several others of the same 
character. The number of Smiths of the present day 
may, therefore, be readily accounted for, when we 
remember that each of the different kinds of smiths was 
as much entitled to the use of his trade name for a cog- 
nomen as any other artisan. — the blacksmith, and 
John, the coppersmith, were both known as John, the 
smith, an appellation which naturally resolved itself into 
the family name of John Smith. In the same way Peter, 
the carpenter, became Peter Carpenter; and John, the 
miller, was the founder of the family of Miller. In this 
manner the various trades and callings became the source 
of surnames, and are to this day represented in those of 
Baker, Shoemaker, Tyler, Chandler, Mason, Cutler, 
Carter, Saddler, Slater, Butcher, Draper, Thatcher, 
Fletcher (arrow-maker), Hooper, Cheeseman, Turner, 
Joiner, Cooper, Gilder, Mercer, Skinner, Coleman, Saw- 
yer, Tanner, Spicer, Cook, Sutor (shoemaker), Miner, 
Driver, Weaver, Gardner, Merchant, Porter, Wainwright, 
Taylor, Shepherd, Glover and a number of others. 

Such names as Hall, Stair, Garret, Kitchen, Chambers, 
also record ‘+e occupations of our forefathers, who, in 
these cases, were engaged in the households of the nobil- 
ity and had charge of such apartments as the names sug- 
gest. Others again held higher offices, and from them 
we have the surnames, Page, Butler, Proctor, Forester, 
Steward (and its modified forms of Stewart and Stuart), 
Bailey, Fowler, and Woodward and Hayward, the 
keepers, respectively, of the forest and the cattle. 

While it is very evident that our fathers preémpted 
the honor of establishing family names, there are three 
or four surnames which are derived from the maternal 
side of the house, and are, therefore, worthy of special 
notice. Such are Brewster, Webster and Baxter, which 
are the Anglo-Saxon feminine forms of Brewer, Weaver 
and Baker. 


+ 
TOOK THE NAME OF THEIR BIRTHPLACE 


OR a long time it had been usual to designate an indi- 
vidual by the place of his nativity or residence—a 
custom which resulted in the adoption of such family 
names as French, Scott, Welsh, English, Dane, Burgoyne 
(from Burgundy), Cornish and Cornwallis (from Corn- 
wall) and a number of others. Among the familiar 
family names that correspond with those of English towns 
and parishes are Kent, York, Chichester, Lincoln, Car- 
lisle, Huntingdon, Wells, Washington, Putnam, Hurst, 
Buchanan, Preston and Bancroft. A great many of this 
character (and they are numbered by the score) were 
originally the names of baronial estates, which names 
the barons adopted as surnames, and every one 
who owned land followed their example. Those who 
were not land-owners were obliged to content them- 
selves with less aristocratic titles. Hence, John, who 
lived by the brook, became known as John of the brook, 
which was eventually reduced to the surnominal form of 
John Brook. So, also, Richard, who lived at the end of 
town, became Richard Townsend; and some individual 
who had his home at the bottom of the hill became the 
founder of the family of Underhill. Besides those which 
will naturally suggest themselves—as Hill, Street, Church, 
Lane, Stone, Field, Wood, Marsh, Moore, Underwood— 
there are many of our surnames which have come from 
the same source, but their significance would not now be 
apparent, by reason of the fact that the names as common 
nouns have become generally obsolete. Some of the 
best-known ones are Cobb, meaning originally a harbor ; 
Chase, a hunting ground; Beck, a little brook ; Cross, 
one who dwelt by the cross-roads ; Fleet, a small creek ; 
Foote, the bottom of a hill; Hallowell, a holy well; Foss, 
a ditch ; Hurst, a wood ; Knapp, the top of a hill; Lynch, 
a small, hanging thicket ; Shaw, a small copse; Slade, a 
valley; Hatch, a floodgate; Hyde, as much land as 
could be cultivated with one plow ; Holmes, a flat island ; 
Hope, a vale; Holt, a small forest ; Lee or Leigh. a pas- 
ture ; Penn, the summit of a hill; Peel, a pool; Pollard, 
a cropped tree; Ross, a morass; Thorpe, a village ; 
Weller, a gulf; Worth, a fort or farm. Sometimes the 
word ‘‘man”’ or the suffix ‘‘er,’’ meaning the same thing, 
was added to nouns of this kind, as is seen in such names 
as Parkman, Parker, Bridger, Becker. 

The origin of the names of places or towns from which 
surnames have been adopted is also of interest as show- 
ing the initial derivation of such family names. It will 
be noticed that a number of names of this class end in 
*ton.”’ This was the old Anglo-Saxon word for place, 
and was frequently used in conjunction with a qualifying 
noun for the purpose of giving a name to an estate or 
residence. Thus, if a place had a clayey soil it was 
named Clayton; if it were stony it was called Stanton. 
If it had never before been occupied it was given the 
name of Newton. If it were remarkable for its pastures 
it became Leighton. 
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SHOP SIGNS SUPPLIED FAMILY NAMES 
T THE time family names came into use the shops of 
the merchants and sturekeepers were not numbered 
as they are at the present day, but were known and dis- 
tinguished by their signs, which were suspended at the 
front doors and bore all manner of devices; the subjects 
embracing all the known species of animals, vegetables, 
birds, flowers, fishes and insects. It was, therefore, cus- 
tomary to refer to a shopkeeper as John of the Bear, or 
Dick of the Swan, or Tom of the Lily, and as may be 
imagined, these appellations were readily converted into 
family names, which have come down to us as Bear, 
Hogg, Buck, Hart, Bull, Fox, Wolf, Colt, Hare, Todd 
(a fox), Beaver, Lyon and others of a zoédlogical character. 
Among those derived from signs bearing figures of birds 
are Swan, Peacock, Sparrow, Nightingale, Wren, Bird, 
Heron, Dove, Partridge, Cock, Finch, Hawk, Howlett, 
Corbet (raven), Crane and Drake. Those coming from 
fish are not so numerous, but are, nevertheless, in evi- 
dence, the most familiar one being that of Fish itself and its 
ancient form of isk, besides which we have Burt, Chubb, 
Haddock, Herring, Pike, Perch and Whiting, and no 
doubt others which will occur to the reader. Grubb and 
Emmet, with several more, are named after insects. 
From the vegetables, trees, fruits and flowers we have, 
in addition to many others, Bean, Broome, Clover, Birch, 
Ash, Hawthorn, Hazel, Plum, Cherry, Apple, Lemon, 
Pear, Peach, Flower, Nettle, Weed, Tree, Bush, Vine, 
Plant, Budd, Branch and Root. 

These shop signs bore other devices besides the kinds 
recited, and from those of a miscellaneous character we 
have the names of Bell, Hammer, Coates, Mantell, Jewel, 
Potts, Pipes and others easily recognized. 

+ 
THE HAIR AND COMPLEXION GAVE NAMES 


GREAT many sobriquets remained fixed as family 

names, the most important, perhaps, being those 
which referred to the color of the hair or complexion, from 
which we get our well-known names of Brown, Black, 
Gray, White, Reed (red), Motley, Fairfax (light), and 
Blount (fair). Others again were those given out of 
compliment or derision for some personal attainment or 
characteristic, as Armstrong, Mitchell (great), Singer, 
Whistler, Eatwell, Swindells, Strong, Weak, Small, 
Longfellow, Crookshanks, Longman, Whitehead, Broad- 
head, Swift, Sober, Noble, Hardy, Doolittle, Goodman, 
Badman, Snell (agile), Darling, Long, Short, Bachelor, 
Savage, Wise, Sweet, Moody, and so on. To this list 
should be added those of King, Queen, Pope, Bishop, 
Knight, Prior, Abbot, Squire, Earl, Duke, Baron, Lord, 
Prince and others of a similar kind, which were originally 
imposed upon individuals because of their supposed 
resemblance to the dignitaries represented by these 
names, or because of services they may have rendered 
them. Then there are those which do not come within 
any particuiar category, but owe their origin to some 
circumstance or event, which the name no doubt appro- 
priately suggests, but which has been lost to posterity : 
Joy, Bliss, Morrow, Winter, March, May, Weeks, and so on. 

+ 
INFLUENCE OF INCORRECT PRONUNCIATION 


LARGE number of the family names of this country 
are derived from the French and German and other 
languages, and do not, of course, suggest any meaning 
to an English-speaking person; but a translation of them 
will show that they have a similar origin, and have been 
formed on the same principles, as the English surnames. 
sesides these, however, there are a great many family 
names which are apparently without any significance. 
These are such as have been so modified and changed 
that their original sense and form have been destroyed. 
When we consider the former laxity of orthographical 
rules, by which a person was privileged to write his name 
in several different ways, and the inability of the masses 
to read and write, we may wonder that so many names 
have come down through the centuries as well preserved 
as they are. Even in our own day people are wont to 
change the spelling of their names, and it is therefore not 
difficult to understand, for example, how the ancient 
name of Barnham, meaning the field of the barn, has 
become changed to Barnum, which does not mean any- 
thing. So, likewise, the name of Latimer is a corruption 
of the old surname Latiner, signifying a reader of Latin. 
In the same way the family of Littletown is to-day known 
as Lyttleton. ‘Through errors of pronunciation we have 
the name of Sellenger, from the good old name of St. 
Leger, and our Buckett of to-day would scarcely recognize 
its former name of Bouquet. By a similar process of 
distortion the ancient family name of Seven Oaks is now 
lost in the abbreviated form of Snooks, while Boaks is 
all that remains of By-the-Oaks. These are but a few of 
the very many instances that might be cited in illustration 
of the manner in which names have become altered and 
unrecognizable, but they serve to show that all names, 
however odd or meaningless they may appear, have had 
a reasonable and significant origin. 
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TWO SILHOUETTES 
By Alice Lena Cole 


A LITTLE group of people were talking about Heaven. 

In turn they gave their fondest thoughts concerning 
it. The last said simply, ‘‘I cannot think of a Heaven 
which does not lie beyond the River Lethe.’’ The sweet, 
sweet smell of honeysuckle came in through the open 
window and there was silence in the room. _Instinctively 
the others turned their eyes away from his, for, without a 
word or look, they knew that he had wronged some one. 


A nun stood within her lighted room so that her 
shadow fell across the uncurtained window. The dark 
shadow was motionless, for the nun was praying, while 
outside the world went by. A pair of lovers glanced 
upward as they passed, and sighed compassionately. A 
mother, who had halted for an instant with her face 
turned toward the window, hastened on in great content. 
A gray, bent, old woman, who had nothing in the world 
but half a dozen graves, as she peered up at the shadow 
felt the bitterness die out of her heart. Meanwhile the 
nun, who was neither in nor of the world, was thanking 
the Holy Mother that she, herself, was not as those who 
passed outside. 
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I V xX , 
Oh.Sally Simpsons picnic tea!‘ The.cups were china, sprigged with gold, — “Now, Sing!quoth Sally. Sing a round!” 
Oh, Sally Speers picnic tea! _ The plates were lovely tobehold; And straight rose up the cheerful sound. 
I'give my word, —gge@¢ = _ A pot of tin - Qe A boat,a boat!’ 


You never heard Ae? ~—_Theteawasin, Away did float, 
Of such a jinking jollity. A crystal jugthe cream did hold. © And waked the echoes all around 
VI 


2, | Then down we sat upon the qrass, x 
sp: isa winsome girl, An hen ind pl rae ‘wht tyr an And as we sana,we laughed to see 








Ofall our playmates shes the pearl, The birds hang twittering on the tree, 
Her rile “ ee pars 7 at Sai wing and head, 


Her eyes are bright, Ve 


~ — As if they said, 
Her hair for very joy doth curl. 


‘Do pray be still, and hark to me!” 
XI 


A dance! adance! ‘cried Sally sweet. 
Straight every girl was on her feet, 


ae And hand in hand, 


And wasnt she a dainty lass! 


we 


Ml 
She bade us come at four, you see, 
But oh, we all were there by three, 


day For there was none y, 






©S2> Would lose e'enone A joyous band, 
cx Talf-minute of the revelry. pI We sang and circled gay and fleet. 
= IV v . XIl 
Each brought her basket in her hand Reni oe But soon,alas! our nurses came, 
Andwow! but some of them were grand! — And called us every one by name, 


With damson tarts, lm Now first we sat as stillas still, @p , Now sad and’slow 
And rounds and hearts, a! All is afraid a drop to spill; © We homeward go; 
And plums.as thick as they could stand. A” Each girl did take ¢ And isr{tit a dreadful shame! 
Mer slice of cake, 


d dacrumb ll. 
Nor roppe a cr mb upon her frill 


But Sally with her merry cet * 


Soon set us all at ease to laugh, 


® ¢ 50 chatting free $? 
d merrily, 
The smoking tea We down did quaff. 
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THE MORALS OF THE BATHTUB 


ORE and more the Americans are becoming 

known as a bathing people. ‘The most moderate 

house of the working-man now has its bath- 

room. In homes of more liberal outlay the 
bathroom connects with the sleeping-room. Servants, 
in such homes, are also given their own bathroom. Old- 
fashioned houses are having a bath putin. New hotels 
are built with bathrooms attached to the majority of their 
bedrooms. On every hand, the bath is becoming a 
national institution. Greater strides have been made in 
sanitary plumbing than in any part of the domestic 
machinery. The influence with us has been for good, and 
it is extending to other nations. While the English still 
use the “hip-baths’’ in their rooms they are gradually 
beginning to adopt the bathrooms. All the new houses 
and hotels in England have private bathrooms, an 
unheard-of thing until recently. All over Europe the 
innovation is being accepted just as surely even though 
more slowly. And the thousands of traveling Americans 
who insist upon their bath in the morning have brought 
about this change. Even in France, where the bath is 
considered more of a luxury than a necessity, the adop- 
tion of the bathroom is becoming apparent. 


T* Dutch are the cleanliest people in the world, and 
the latest published statistics show that Holland, in 
proportion to its population, is the most moral nation on 
the globe. It is very easy to find a direct connection 
between the cleanliness of a people and their moral 
standard. Of all the external aids to a moral life none 
is so potent as tidiness. An untidy man or woman soon 
becomes a moral sloven. Let a man be careless of his 
surroundings, of his companionships, of his dress, his 
general appearance and of his bodily habits, and it is not 
long before the same carelessness extends into the realm of 
his morals. We are all creatures of our surroundings, and 
we work and act as we feel. If a man lives in a home 
where carelessness or untidiness in his dress is over- 
looked, he very soon goes from one inexactitude to 
another. He very quickly loses himself. The moral 
fibre of a man, fine of itself, can soon become coarse if 
the influence of his external surroundings is coarse. | 
believe thoroughly in the effect of a man’s dress and 
habits of person upon his moral character. | do not say 
that neatness of appearance and cleanliness of person con- 
stitute the gentleman or the man of honor. But I do say 
that they are potent helps. And I would like to empha- 
size the importance of this belief upon the women of our 
homes. For it is given them to be an important factor in 
these helps to the betterment of the world’s morality. 
HE average American manis a busy creature, and amid 
the larger business affairs which absorb him he is apt to 
be neglectful of smaller things. And these smaller things 
generally take the form of a neglect of personal habits. 
Here is where the wife, mother or sister comes in. I am 
not by any means unconscious of the fact that the Amer- 
ican woman is already very largely responsible for the 
appearance of our men. But she can be more so, and 
the better the appearance of our men the higher will be 
the standard of morality, the more potent our influence 
as anation. I have often looked at men in business and 
wondered where their wives were when they left home. 
Unshaved, practically unwashed, save for a few splashes 
of water in the face, with either frayed or soiled linen, 
with clothes unbrushed or shoes unblacked, they appear 
at their places of business. Now, a man rarely works 
better than he looks ; certainly never better than he feels. 
And if a man feels unkempt the work he does will be of 
the same grade. If, on the other hand, he feels clean he 
works clean. The feeling of the worker inevitably com- 
municates itself to his work. It is not that the majority of 
men are, by nature, unclean. The desire for cleanliness is 
born in every human being. _It is simply a question whether 
it is developed or neglected. But, rising late, some men 
devote fifteen or twenty minutes to dressing, gulp down 
what passes for a breakfast, and rush off to their business. 
Now, no man, I care not how dexterous he may be, nor 
how simple his dress, can make himself look decent in 
fifteen minutes. I have heard of men who boasted 
that they could, and did it every morning. But I have yet 
to see one who did not show the results of the achieve- 
ment (?) on his person. Either he is unshaved, or, if the 
razor is not one of his implements of necessity, the bath is 
neglected, his shoes lack polish, or his clothes look as if 
they had been thrown on instead of put on. Many men 
laugh at what they call these ‘‘ small things.”” They will 
tell you that “‘in business such things are not noticed,”’ that 
“they cut no figure,’ or that “it is only the fop who 
regards these things.”’ But cleanliness of body and neat- 
ness of appearance are noticed in business. More than 
that, they are a distinct factor ina man’s success. ‘There is 
a great difference between the neatly-dressed man and 
the fop. We are too apt to go to extremes in this belief. 
The man of tidy appearance is an important factor in 
the atmosphere of his office ; the fop passes for what he 
; nothing. Because a man is neat-in his dress he is not 
-arily a fop. There is a happy and _ sensible 
man is not to be dubbed a ‘‘crank,” a 
™ ~ man”’ or a ‘“‘fop”’ who is careful of his 
iyo tus at all times. Neatness is a current coin in 
business, and the man who refuses to believe it or is 
regardless of it makes a fatal mistake. 
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HE man who makes a point of keeping himself clean, 
and whose clothes look neat, no matter how moderate 

of cost they may be, works better, feels better, and is in 
every sense a better business man than his fellow-worker 
who is disregardful of both his body and dress, or either. 


He works at a distinct advantage. The external man 
unquestionably influences the internal man. I would 


give far more for the work done by a man who has the 
invigorating moral tonic of a morning bath and the feel- 
ing of clean linen than I would for the work done bya 
man who scarcely washes, and rushes into his clothes. 
Where the bathtub has as yet not made its appearance, 
the vigorous morning ‘‘ rub-down”’ is a substitute within 
reach of every man. A man begins his day badly 
when he hurries and rushes at the beginning of it. The 
men who have tried both ways know best how potent a 
factor in their lives is a reasonable time of leisure 
between their rising and their departure for business. 
The time spent upon our bodies is never wasted ; on the 
contrary, it is time well invested. A machine of metal 
and steel must be clean before it can do good work. So, 
too, the human machine. <A disregard of the body and 
disorder in dress soon grow into moral slovenliness. 
The temper which governs our care of ourselves and our 
appearance soon becomes the temper where moral things 
are concerned. Inexactitude grows easily and rapidly. 
It soon becomes a habit in all things. Life travels more 
quickly on the downward grade than it does on the 
upward path. It is so much easier to be neglectful of 
small things than it is to be regardful of them. But, all 
the same, itis a wise woman who, careful of the small 
things about the life of the men of her home, keeps her 
husband, son or brother up to his highest standard. Her 
labor will come back to her tenfold. I recognize that 
such a policy is not casy of accomplishment in some 
cases. ‘There are men who resent what they choose to 
call the ‘interference’? of their wives in matters purely 
personal. But the things of best results in this world are 
always the most difficult ones to acquire. Slovenliness is 
a hard habit to cure. But it can be cured. And the 
most arduous campaign where a man’s cleanliness and 
neatness are concerned is worth the results cnce they 
are attained. Many men grow careless simply from for- 
getfulness or habit. A mere reminder of their duty to 
themselves is often all-sufflicient. 


-e- 


MAKESHIFTS FOR MOTHERS 


F STRAWS show the way the wind blows—and very 
frequently they do—it would seem that for some 
womento be mothers nowadays was a positive calamity. 
And it is a calamity,—for the child. It does not require a 
long memory to recall the time that when a woman 
became a mother her first thought was the care of her 
child. Nowadays, however, the first anxiety of some 
mothers seems to be how to get rid of that care. 
Nurses, governesses, mothers-in-law, kindergartens are 
all resorted to for the care of the child,—every medium is 
thought of except the mother herself. Happily, one can 
say, and, thank the Lord, rightly believe, that this state of 
affairs does not by any means apply to all women who are 
mothers. But all too frequently something occurs to 
show how widely prevalent are the misconceived ideas 
of the duties of motherhood. Such a case is very aptly 
reflected in the following portion of a letter written by a 
woman of good family and intelligence : 

“TI cannot quite decide what to do about my child. I have not the 
time totrain him myself. This may sound strange to you, but | have so 
many duties of a charitable and religious nature, which, of course, must 
be attended to. Trustworthy nurses or maids seem to be a relic of the 
past, while the kindergarten nearest my home is sadly lacking in profi- 
ciency. Not much is left, then, you see.” 

No, I see, there isn’t a great deal left, for a fact—not 
much except the mother herself, and she, as she says her- 
self, is too busy with philanthropic duties to take time for 
the training of her own child. 

HE use of the word ‘ duties’’ in this letter is particularly 

significant, since it is in the wrong conception of that 
word which so many women have that this and other 
evils rest. Hundreds of women do not scem to make 
the rightful distinction between duties and claims upon 
their time, and often the former are neglected for the 
latter. When to a woman is given the sweetest delight 
that can come to her, motherhcod, God gives with that 
delight a duty: the duty of a personal training of the 
child. Before that duty, all outside work—I care not by 
what religious, charitable or philanthropic word you may 
call it—should fall. No matter what outside work a 
woman may be engaged in, the best can only be a claim 
upon her time, and not a duty. And duties never conflict. 
God gives no more duties to a woman than she has the 
time or ability to fulfill. The exactions of the world are 
not duties ; they are claims. If there is time it is well to 
meet them. But claims being man-made and duties 
being God-made the former must often be ignored and 
should be put aside where the latter calls. Women 
should think of this and bear it in mind a little more con- 
stantly than they do, especially in these days of organiza- 
tions. ae 

TIS all very well for a woman to associate herself with 

some form of organization which has either her own 
advancement or the betterment of the race for a purpose. 
But her first duty is in her home and to her children. 
It is a duty which she cannot wisely delegate to any 
one. The interests of the most benevolent organiza- 
tion in the world are not one-thousandth part so important 
toa mother as the welfare of her own children and home. 
These are first and should be foremost. If they leave 
her time for other interests, well and good. So much the 
better. But this idea which some women have that outer 
claims are duties is pernicious. A mother of children, 
or of a single child, cannot, and should not, aspire to 
manage the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. God gave her 
a kingdom of her own to manage, and He can be trusted 
to look after the interests of the rest of the earth. All 
this spirit of organization among women is very good in 
its way, so long as women properly understand it, and 
regard the work it may exact as a claim and notasa duty. 
There is a distinction here with a difference, and it is a 
big difference. And more women should realize it. 
When they do, serenity and efficiency will be more 
predominating qualities than is at present the case. A 
nervous haste and an air of distraction are all too character- 
istic of the women of the day. And a goodly half of the 
cause is found in the fact that women are attempting 
altogether too much. 
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T IS one of the most baleful tendencies of the times that 
young children are placed so much and so entirely in 
the hands of nurses, and so far away from their mothers. 
J do not think that women exactly realize what the early 
teachings and influences of a mother mean to a man 
when he reaches years of maturity. The time which a 
boy spends at his mother’s knee is never forgotten by the 
man. Our morality is learned there. Our characters are 
formed there. We are most impressionable when we are 
ina stage of absolute dependence upon others. What 
sort of a recollection is it for a man to look back 
to a line of nurses or governesses? What moral stimulus 
does he receive from the recollection of a mother inevi- 
tably reading some novel and resting in a languid stupor 
with fan and smelling botthe? What moral fibre is 
instilled into a child who sees his mother only as she flits 
before him between morning calls, luncheons, meetings, 
teas, drives, dinners, and theatre parties? What does a 
boy learn at the knee of a nurse? Good? Perhaps. 
sut just as often he learns that which is not good. How 
does the mother know what the child learns from his 
nurse? The child is not of the nurse; hence she is 
indifferent; at the best, she is only careful of him. But 
where is the mother’s tenderness, the mother’s love, which 
men remember when gray hairs come uponthem? These 
women who neglect their own children are often found 
engaged in some work for the betterment of the children 
of some parish, school or institution. ‘I can leave my 
children,’’ they say in excuse, ‘Il have such an excellent 
nurse, you know. ‘The children really do not need me.’’ 
I should think that God would sometimes shed tears of 
repentance over some mothers—women who are mothers 
in name, but who, in reality, are only moral slovens. It 
is indeed pitiable that children are given to such women. 
HE mother is the fountain-head of the home, and that 
is especially true of the nursery. If the nursery is 
not an agreeable place to her she has no right to aspire to 
or think of motherhood. Far better were it for future 
generations that such a woman should never marry. But 
when she does, and the sweetest and holiest element that 
can come to a woman enters into her life, she should see 
to it that her child is given that close companionship with 
her which it has a right to expect, and which should be a 
woman’s greatest delight to bestow. Nurses cannot do 
for the infant what the nfother can. They can assist the 
mother, but that is all. Kindergartens cannot teach as the 
lessons at the mother’s knee impress. It is not a question 
whether a kindergarten be proficient or ill-equipped ; at 
the best, it can be but a makeshift. It is not at all as 
settled a question as some imagine that the kindergarten 
system can be safely recommended as freely as some 
people are inthe habit of doing. Welike to think in these 
days that the system of teaching a child to spell by the 
learning of letters and of one syllable of a word at a time, 
has become old-fashioned. But it is a wise mother 
who stops and carefully compares the old-fashioned 
way with the modern method of teaching a child by 
‘‘system.’’ I yield to no one in the fullest sympathy 
with all that is progressive. At the same time, it is well 
to determine sometimes whether everything that goes 
by the name of progress in these electric days is real pro- 
gression. ‘There is a progress that means retrogression. 
And when the progressive mind of the modern man 
attempts to apply its theories to a child it is a dangerous 
thing to be too absolutely sure that it is progress which 
his plan proposes. There are cases where the mother 
must, by reason of mental or physical necessity, allow 
strangers to assume the care and responsibility of her 
child. Such instances are, of course, exceptions to any 
general remarks. But these are in the minority. There 
are physical inabilities which no woman can control. A 
mother’s incapacity to train her child is less excusable. 
It must be indeed an exceptional mother who cannot take 
her child step by step through the alphabet, and through 
the moral code by which we must all live, and make an 
impression upon its mind and heart. Intellect is not 
required in the teaching of morals—at least, not in the 
case of a mother and her child. The simplest moral 
lessons taught at a mother’s knee are worth their weight 
in gold. No grammatical excellence is necessary; no 
correct phrasing. It is the love, the sympathy, the spirit 
of the mother-heart which impresses the lesson on the 
mind of the child. No ‘‘system,’’ however improved by 
modern skill, can do this. It is the mother alone who is 
the teacher of her child, for it is that child’s own flesh and 
blood which speaks to it. The system of the kindergarten 
is well enough inits way, but it is the steady hand of the 
mother which holds and controls the destiny of the child. 
The keenest modern intellect has found no makeshift for 
this. It is not likely to do so. 
HE lessons that are taught to a child by its nurse are 
forgotten; what it learns at the kindergarten is 
also often forgotten. But what the child learns at its 
mother’s knee is the lesson that is remembered by the 
man. It is the period of his existence which, in after 
years, long after his mother has gone, means most to him. 
It is the picture which remains longest with him, and upon 
which he looks with fondest recollections. The prayer he 
learns there he can repeat at eighty ; the lesson of right 
and wrong he was taught there becomes the lesson of his 
life. There his character is formed; time and experi- 
ence only ripen and develop it. A man may here and 
there swerve from his mcther’s teachings, and some- 
times a dear mother’s anxious heart will think them 
entirely forgotten. But sooner or later he comes back to 
them, or theyto him. No matter how far he may stray 
away from them in his life, nor how often he may wander 
from them, his mother’s precepts are ever present with 
him. Many aman has stood at the forks of the road in 
his life, broken-hearted and perplexed, only to have his 
mother’s words, uttered tohim when a child, come before 
him and point him the way. It is then that he realizes 
that the best thing in the world to a man is to have had a 
good mother, watchful, tender and anxious, as only a 
mother can be where her child is concerned. In those 
supreme moments the lesson taught—not by the nurse, 
not by a stranger, not at the kindergarten, but at the 
mother’s knee—becomes a precious recollection and a 
benediction. It means then a man’s salvation. And in 
that quiet moment a man thinks of a good mother as he 
never thinks of any other woman. A look of tenderness 
comes into his eyes, a feeling of softness creeps into his 
heart, and the attitude of his earliest infancy comes to 
him as, unconsciously, he looks upward and breathes to 
himself the most precious of al! words: ‘‘ Mother.” 
remains for the mothers of to-day to determine h 
that word will mean to the men of to-morrow, 
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with a delicate matter, and 
one which, therefore, needs 
all the more to be handled 
firmly and without evasion. 
Marriage is a man’s nor- 
mal condition. Plato has 
a suggestive dialogue in 
which he represents the 
individual as having been originally com- 
plete in himself, but as having been subse- 
a slit into sections, so teaching us 
that the matrimonial impulse is simply the 
longing with which the fragments go about 
searching for their disjointed counterparts. 
This is probably more graphic than it is 
anatomically accurate, but serves its pur- 
pose in emphasizing the ingrainedness of 
the connubial impulse, and makes mar- 
riage an essential ingredient of life. Plato, 
however, had been anticipated by one who 
touched still closer to the marrow of the 
matter, and who wrote with more of author- 
ity. Almost the first move made in Adam’s 
behalf was to supply him with the neces- 
sary consort ; and this it is distinctly stated 
was not done in exclusive regard to the 
necessities of Adam, but in pursuance of 
the wider principle that it is not good for 
man to be alone—which is, after all, but 
the Biblical statement of the Platonic idea 
that a man is only a vulgar fraction till he 
has discovered his correlate. 
. 
NATURE’S INTENTION IS GOD’S LAW 
"Taene is no difficulty in understanding 
what Nature’s intention is in this 
matter. It denotes a great deal in general 
that she means that a man should adopt a 
particular course, and it denotes a great 
deal more in particular that she means 
that a man should not play the game of 
life or fight the battle of life alone. 
Nature’s intention is God’s law, and as 
such it is imprudent to ignore it, and as 
such I would go farther and say that it is 
criminal to disobey it. It is not intended 
by this to imply that there may not, in par- 
ticular instances, be insuperable impedi- 
ments to marriage which would absolve 
from matrimonial obligation. I am only 
trying to make distinct the truth that 
marriage is our normal estate, that God 
has legislated marriage as a law of life, 
and that the man who deals with that law, 
either indifferently or contemptuously, 
does so at his peril, and comes very closely 
upon the ground of disobedience to Divine 
requirement, for it must always be remem- 
bered that the personal ability to do as we 
like carries with it no slightest guarantee 
of moral right to do as we like. Nature is 
a part of the unwritten word of God. 


a 
MAN IS NOT A FINISHED UNIT 


HE idea that the marriage question is 
one that a young man can afford to 
treat with indifference would become 
possible only on the assumption that each 
man is in himself a finished unit. But 
each man is not in himself a finished unit. 
The individual regularly lacks certain 
qualities essential to 4 completed person- 
ality. A male taken by himself is simply 
an attempt, just as a female taken by her- 
self is simply an attempt. An old bache- 
lor is constantly suggestive of what he has 
just missed of becoming. So is an old 
maid. It is for this reason that we need to 
emphasize and foster the qualities which 
belong exclusively to the two sexes respect- 
ively, making manliness to mean the most 
possible, and making womanliness to 
mean the most possible; not dragging the 
distinctive qualities of either over upon the 
ground of the other. 

Every young man knows that it is just 
the thoroughness and vigor of his own dis- 
tinctive and manly propensities that create 
in him the healthiest longing for an alliance 
with the opposite sex. ‘This is on the prin- 
ciple that the larger any half the more 
conspicuous becomes its need of being 
completed by some companion half. It is 
on this account that a young man is almost 
never matrimonially drawn toward a man- 
nish woman. It adds to what he already 
has, without supplying that which he lacks. 
This is not charging woman with charac- 
terlessness, but asserting that if she is a 
woman in the best sense of the term she will 
have a character of her own distinct from 
that of man, and which man will need to 
draw into association with himself in order 
that by the coalition of the two there may be 
constituted a single personality that is 
more than either and the product of both. 








Epitror’s NotE—The tenth of a series of articles 
by Dr. Parkhurst addressed to young men, which 
began in the JouRNAL of February, 1896. 





A WIFE IS NOT A PIECE OF BRIC-A-BRAC 
T IS always a question as to how much 
real use there is in counseling a young 
man in regard to matrimonial questions. 
He will probably not take deep interest in 
such matters till he meets his destiny, and 
when he does meet it prudential consider- 
ations will be likely to weigh about as 
much with him as logic would with a 
cyclone. However, the idea that a wife is 
not bric-A-brac, but a solid utility, is a good 
one to have planted in a young man’s 
mind, and once well lodged there it is to 
be hoped that it will exert, at least, a degree 
of pressure when the critical moment 
arrives. I do not believe there is a much 
nicer thing this side of Heaven than falling 
in love, but there is nothing in that to pre- 
vent getting into a good, safe and intelli- 
gent position from which to let the ‘‘fall’’ 
come. I was exceedingly interested a 
while ago at being approached by a young 
acquaintance of mine who wanted to 
consult me on the marriage question. He 
had completed his college course and was 
about graduating from the seminary. He 
was nothing if not sincere and conscien- 
tious. ‘‘ And now,” said he, ‘‘1l suppose 
I ought to get married.’’ There was a 
certain grimness in his way of approaching 
the matter that affected me curiously, 
although I had a suspicion that he was 
using his philosophy to disguise a shy 
shred of sentiment; and the fact that he 
married within a comparatively short time 
lets me imagine that he had already been 
seriously exposed when he came to me for 
advice. Nevertheless, there was in his 
bearing toward the question a feature ot 
composedness, and a, disposition to take 
the honest dimensions of the situation that 
augured well for his matrimonial future. 
He married the girl he loved, but the solid 
sense with which he sized up the real 
meaning of marriage prevented his making 
a fool of himself. 


- 
GETTING MATRIMONIALLY PLANTED 


A LARGE percentage of what in these 
connections is ordinarily called love 
is about as safe a guide in the choice of a 
companion as a firefly would be trust- 
worthy illumination in the intricacies of a 
deep forest on a dark night. | am well 
aware that it is much easier to reason about 
these things in the abstract than it is to 
keep one’s head cool and one’s temperature 
regulated in a season of severe exposure ; 
but so much of the success or failure of a 
young man’s after life depends on the way 
in which he gets matrimonially planted that 
it seems well worth while to preémpt the 
ground with as much rational consideration 
as possible. If a man has accustomed 
himself to canvass the ground with some 
seriousness before the susceptible moment 
arrives there will be more likelihood of his 
being able to ride the storm when it breaks 
without the loss of ship, cargo and crew. 

In this connection it may be apropos to 
say parenthetically that it is a great pity 
that fathers and mothers, as a rule, handle 
these questions with their sons in a manner 
of so little sense and frankness. A young 
man is bound to fall in love—in fact, it is 
his duty to—and if his parents are going to 
do anything for him they will have to 
get their work in before the blow falls. 
Trying to stamp out results after the 
fact is too much like trying to undo a 
powder-blast after the fuse has been 
fired, which not only does not hinder 
the explosion but is apt to maim the 
meddlers. For a young man to find his 
heart becoming mortgaged to some one 
particular young woman is natural, and in 
the best sense of the word rational, and 
fathers and mothers make a grievous mis- 
take in treating the youth, under these 
circumstances, in a way to imply that his 
behavior is half criminal and half idiotic. 
There is‘’no sin in it and nothing in the 
world that is less laughable. Such deal- 
ings tend to cut the lines of confidence 
which in all matters should subsist between 
parents and children. To the youth him- 
self or young man the matter is a very 
earnest one, and as far removed from crim- 
inality as it is from silliness, and anything 
in the parental attitude that tends to imply 
that itis either the one or the other is so 
much done toward driving the love-smitten 
fellow in upon himself, and giving him 
over to the sway of a passion that is, per- 
haps, unguided and unreasoning. It is a 
singular and lamentable fact that in the 
greatest two matters of a young man’s life 
—religion and marriage—there is so gener- 
ally that lack of mutual confidence between 
fathers and sons that the wisdom, experi- 
ence and affection of the former are of no 
avail to meet the exigencies of the latter. 


A GOOD WIFE IS SO MUCH CAPITAL 


ARRIAGE then, to a certain degree, a 
young man is to look upon from a 
utilitarian standpoint. A good wife is so 
much capital. She makes him to be, by a 
kind of grace, a great deal more than he 
is by nature. She contributes the qualities 
needed in order to convert his vigor into a 
safe as well as productive efficiency. She 
introduces, for instance, into his intellectual 
nature that ingredient of sentiment which 
intellect requires in order to be able to do 
its best work. Heart and brain need to 
conspire in order to the attainment of the 
true, and without caring to assert that man 
is naturally heartless, any more than I 
should wish to assume that woman is by 
nature brainless, yet heart in its way is just 
as precious as brain in its way, and woman, 
so long as she is untainted by the passion 
of wanting to be a man, will be that mem- 
ber of the connubial corporation that will 
in particular contribute to the capital stock 
its affectional element. Some women 
may resent this, but I would like to caution 
young men against cherishing matrimonial 
designs upon any woman who is /ikely to 
resent it. If what you want is a wife, and 
not merely a housekeeper, you must keep 
your eye well open for a warm bundle of 
femininity that will be to you in a personal 
way what the fire on the hearth is to you 
in a physical way—a fund of tropical com- 
fort that will keep the stiffness out of your 
thinking, the frost out of your feeling, and 
the general machinery of your life in a 
condition of pleasurable activity. 


$ 
WOMANLY POWER BEHIND A MAN 


NFORTUNATELY for the interests of 
marriage it is quite too imperfectly 
realized how much of what men have been 
able to do in the world has been made 
possible by the inaudible and very likely 
the invisible coéperation of the wife. No 
analysis is, perhaps, sufficiently delicate to 
discriminate perfectly between the ele- 
ments which the husband and the wife 
respectively contribute to the sum of a 
productive and successful life. The man, 
as being the more conspicuous factor, will 
probably be credited with pretty nearly all 
the results which are achieved, but he will 
always know, if he thinks carefully and 
considerately, and the public will be able 
to suspect, if it reads at all between the 
lines, that his best achievements contain 
an influential ingredient foreign to his own 
nature, and native only to the less demon- 
strative genius of his wife. In this way 
the more perfect the marriage relation the 
more distinctly does the Scriptural dictum 
that it is not good for man to be alone 
show itself to be, and the more evident and 
expensive appears the blunder which is 
being made by men who consider marriage 
a matter of indifference, and who leave it 
to accident to decide whether they shall 
respect or ignore this original privilege 

and prime necessity of their being. 

~ 
MARRIAGE FOR MONEY 


| CANNOT dismiss this matter without 

deprecating the tendency, so conspicu- 
ously operative among us, to degrade 
marriage to the level of commerce. This 
is not denying that there are material con- 
siderations that in this matter, as in all 
others, require to be respected. A poor 
young man marrying a poor young girl, 
with only the prospect that their life will 
become more and more complicated as 
time goes on, is a fool. I have had affec- 
tionate couples wait upon me to be married 





and then ask me to trust them for the wed- | 


ding fee. I think that we who are clergy- 
men ought to refuse to marry applicants 


who cannot show to our satisfaction that | 


there is no likelihood that either they or 
their possible offspring will ever come upon 
the town. 
my objection lie against any amount of 
contingent assets with which either or both 
of the contracting parties may chance to be 
endowed. My only contention is that in 
every marriage not essentially unholy the 
basal element is love, and that marriages 
which are ‘‘arranged,’’ marriages which 
mean, first of all, an affair of perquisites or 
a barter in commodities, are a_ distinct 
infraction upon the spirit of the seventh 
commandment. The voluminous displays 
with which we know such unions to be 
sometimes celebrated only aggravate the 
mischief, and operate to teach our young 
people in all conditions of life that mar- 
riage may be reduced to a species of 
traffic, differing from the dealings on the 
stock or produce exchange only in some 
of the details with which the bargain is 
consummated. Such examples are dis- 
tinctly alien to the entire genius of the 
institution of marriage. 

let me, in conclusion, express it as my 
most earnest and cordial wish in behalf of 
every young man who may read this 
article that duty and Providence may con- 
duct him to the discovery of the girl that 
is intended for him and best fitted to him, 
and that he may have fulfilled in his own 
experience all the possibilities of comfort 
and strength which a true union is abun- 
dantly able to afford. 
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Nor, on the other hand, does | 
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MHHE girl was pretty and pleasant. 
but there came a sad look over 
her face as she said, “I’m a 
stranger in the city and a home- 
less girl—I live in a boarding- 
There was no necessity to tell 
I could see the room 
and the ascent to it. The first flight of 
stairs bright with a new carpet that seemed 
to suggest the original hopeful condition 
of the climber, the second flight a little 
shabbier—the carpet had been moved up; 
the third flight had each step covered 
loosely with a dingy carpet faded so that 
all the pattern was gone, with here and 
there a suggestive darn that hinted, not 
only at economy, but at disappointment. 
The carpet had not proved all that it was 
represented to be. And then the room! 
A high chest of drawers with a tiny mirror 
above it—a mirror that would bring out all 
of the angles and none of the curves, and 
which had an ugly fashion of intensifying 
unhappiness, and fading out hope. A 
couple of odd chairs, a tiny washstand, 
almost hidden under a bowl of one color 
and a pitcher of another, and then that most 
uncomfortable of all things, a mantel bed, 
on which a tired body may sleep, but cer- 
tainly cannot rest—these furnish the room 
of the girl who has come to the city to earn 
her living. 

It is probable that she is busy all the day 
long, but it is to be hoped that she has still 
enough faith left to expect to have a home 
of her own some day, possibly a home 
with Prince Charming as her companion, 
or else with some woman, her mother or 
one of her kindred, who can come to 
her as her comrade. She has asked me 
many times if it is immodest for her to 
lomg to be a happy wife and the mistress 
of a home, and I answer her emphatically, 
“It is not wrong as long as you do not let 
this thought so fill your mind that your 
every-day work is neglected. Keep this 
hope for the quiet hours when you are by 
yourself. But remember that you also 
have a duty in this abiding-place which 
you do not call a home, but which you 
are inclined to term, contemptuously, a 
boarding-house.”’ 


’ 


house.’ 
me anything more. 


+ 
THE FIRST DUTY OF ALL 
|S THAT you, yourself, should be as com- 
fortable as possible. Adapt yourself 
to your surroundings as you fit your hand 
to a new glove, which, to be satisfactory, 
must be easy. To have a warm room, 
economize if necessary, even if you have 
to give up the few sweets and the 
occasional glass of soda water. ‘Too often 
a cold room means a hurried bath, hasty 
dressing, an unsatisfactory breakfast, and 
a late arrival at your place of business—a 
something which the busy girl wants to 
avoid. Then have a few of your own 
comforts: the soft pillow, which is too 
often unknown in a hall bedroom; the 
light comfortable brought from home ; 
some of the large towels that are so pleas- 
ant to use, and which the average landlady 
seems to find undesirable, and then learn 
to care for your possessions. Your tiny 
room will be more homelike if it is neat ; 
you will be less apt to lose the few com- 
forts you possess if you take the trouble to 
lock up those that are valuable. Be polite, 
but not too effusive, with those whose duty 
it is to wait upon you, and remember that 
no people so quickly recognize good 
breeding and Sunsidection as_ those 
inmates of the house upon whom much of 
our comfort in life depends. Try and eat 
your breakfast each morning—you need to 
be well equipped for your day’s work. 


* 
AT THE END OF THE DAY 


you come back to your abiding-place— 

tired, perhaps more than tired, as the 
result of a struggle to get into and stand 
in a crowded car, filled with dripping 
umbrellas and not over-polite people. 
The top of the steps is reached at last, you 
sit down to rest for a minute and then 
think of what you would do if you were at 
home. Reading your mind I advise you 
to do here as you would there. Throw 
aside the gown that you have worn during 
the working hours, freshen your face, 
brush and arrange your hair, and slip into 
the easy and more becoming little frock 
that makes you feel like a different woman 
since it suggests a change of surroundings. 
Then, when the dinner-bell rings, go down 
with the determination to make the best of 
everything. Do not permit yourself to drift 
into the vulgar habit of finding fault with 
your food. You are probably getting all 
that you are paying for, and if you are 
not you have the delightful privilege of 
leaving that which is unpleasant. 
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THE GIRL ALONE IN THE CITY 


By Ruth Ashmore 
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THE SMALL SWEET COURTESIES 
VEN if this is your first appearance at 
the public table find a pleasant ‘* good- 
evening ’’ for your neighbors. It is possi- 
ble that a gruff man may not answer you, 
but persist in that greeting, for, just as 
certain as that you are you, your politeness 
will have its effect upon him. Remember 
that the world should be better because 
you live init. There are duties in life, as 
well as pleasures, and you have no right to 
shirk these duties because your home, for 
the present, differs from that which you 
would call a real home. Do not throw 
your dinner down your throat as if it were 
so much coal pitched in the furnace, but, 
out of respect to yourself, observe the table 
etiquette that obtains among well-bred 
people. It is possible that the man oppo- 
site you may wield his knife and fork in an 
awkward way, or that the old lady at the 
end of a table may be a bit greedy in her 
desire to get an extra plate of pudding, or 
a specially fine pear. What other people 
do must not influence you, unless it should 
be for good, but what you do will, uncon- 
sciously, have its effect upon other people. 
Do not hurry, and if you can, without 
seeming eager, chat pleasantly with your 
nearest neighbor about the many imper- 
sonal subjects which rise up in a great city. 
+ 
BE CHEERFUL AND PLEASANT WITH ALL 


BF CONFIDENTIAL with no one. Do not 

allow yourself to become the victim 
of the idle young matron who has not your 
need for work, who has a great love for 
gossip, and who is only too willing to tell 
you an unpleasant story about your land- 
lady, to hint at the various people who 
owe her money, and who joys in seeing 
you shudder as she hints at some awful 
story which she supposes is true, and 
which makes you think less of some one 
who had seemed agreeable. I do not 
advise you in the evening to seek the sol- 
itude of your gloomy little room, but I 
would suggest that you be careful, even 
in your choice of acquaintances. A lively 
game, some pleasant music, or an interest- 
ing chat may be possible, even in a 
boarding-house parlor, provided the game 
is not allowed to become too entrancing, 
the music to continue too late, or the 
agreeable talk to degenerate into gossip. 

Do not permit yourself to discuss 
whether the pale young man at the end of 
the table pays four or five dollars a weck, 
whether the landlady’s rent is properly 
attended to, or whether, in dividing the 
most palatable dish, she gives larger por- 
tions to some people than to others. She 
would be more than an angel if she did 
not find pleasure in showing some courte- 
sies to those who are considerate of her. 
It might be wise for you to think that the 
average boarding-house keeper is trying to 
do her best ; that the chances are that she 
once made a home only for those who 
were bound to her by ties of love or kin- 
dred, and that now it is stern necessity 
that forces her to make a home for all sorts 
and conditions of men and women, and 
that she deserves sympathy, rather than 
harsh criticism. Put your mother in her 
place, and try to decide whether she would 
do better or worse. 

You are right in wishing to be popular 
in the house, but do not imagine that to 
be told every bit of disagreeable gossip, 
and to be kept informed of all the unpleas- 
ant happenings, constitutes popularity. 
Let the idea be established that you will not 
listen to anything that is malicious, and 
that no one can take the liberty of discuss- 
ing another woman’s weaknesses with you. 
Do not be afraid to speak the truth at all 
times, and be less afraid to silence what 
you know is, at least, partly untrue. Ben- 
jamin Franklin realized all that was meant 
by the wrong of keeping still when he said, 
*‘As we must account for every idle word 
so must we for every idle silence.’’ 
Silence, which gives consent, suggests that 
you agree with the speaker. 

> 
THE PLACE TO RECEIVE YOUR VISITORS 


KNOW it is not agreeable to introduce 
into the public parlor the friend who 
comes to spend an hour with you, but 
unless this friend is a girl the parlor, with 
its lack of privacy, must be your reception- 
room. Once you introduce a man friend 
into your own room, even though it is 
apparently furnished as a sitting-room, a 
Bohemian atmosphere envelops you, and 
your visitor, probably unconsciously, will 
grow careless in his behavior. Environ- 
ment means much to the girl in the city: 
she cannot be too careful of herself while 
away from the restraining influence of her 
parents. 


AMONG THE PEOPLE YOU MEET 

HERE are usually some who attract; 
many whom you care but little for, 
and a few to whom you extend the honor 
of a dislike. Discourage that feeling. 
Probably it has not the depth of hatred, 
but dislike is an ugly little weed, and one 
that should not be allowed to grow in the 
garden of life. You may heartily dislike 
that which is disagreeable in your neighbor, 
but try to overcome a mere personal dis- 
like, and see if there is not a virtue that is 
worth your consideration, and which, when 
found, will be so much greater than the 
fault that you will forget your original dis- 
covery. Sometimes there is a man or a 
woman who is awkward, unpleasant to 
look upon, greedy and ill-tempered. In a 
boarding-house this person is apt to become 
the jest of all the others and the butt of the 
table. How do you know what it was that 
made this man or this woman so unpleas- 
ant? Can you imagine what the circum- 
stances were that soured sweetness and 
made darkness where there should be light ? 
And how do you know what you would 
have been if your life had been a duplicate 
of your neighbor’s? Asan agreeable girl 
constitute yourself the champion of the 
weak, and rise above the vulgarity that 
makes a fellow-creature miserable by half- 
hushed laughs, whispered criticisms, and 
entire lack of kindliness. Twenty years 
from now you may be the spinster who 
has found life very hard, who has discov- 
ered little joy in it, and who is forced to 

be the shabby and the neglected one. 

You are apt to meet the woman who 
tells you many marvelous stories of past 
grandeur, and who finds nothing satisfac- 
tory in the present; beware of her. 
Women who have had all the good things 
of life, especially those women who are 
well-bred, do not, in their days of mis- 
fortune, dilate to a stranger of those days 
when good fortune was to the fore. You 
may always suspect the truth of the 
woman who is inclined to boast of good 
things that have passed. 

~ 
AVOID THE FAULT-FINDING WOMAN 


HE is the one who, while she criticises 
her breakfast, eats heartily of it. 
complains of the attention paid her bed- 
room ; objects to the style in which dinner 


is served; is disgusted with the general | 


appearance of the house, and yet she is 
more than confidential with the landlady. 
Of such a woman it may be concluded that 
she is a tale-bearer, and hence, unless you 
wish to be mixed up in numerous petty 
quarrels, you will avoid her. 


game and the world a playground. 
this I do not mean that you must have no 
pleasures, for it is quite as sad to see your 
abiding-place regarded as a jail, and to 
think of the world of girls behaving like 
convicts on the treadmill, indulging never 
ina smile or a jest. 
gladly, but be sure that they are good, 
innocent pleasures that will not leave a 
bitter taste of regret. 
7 
MAKING A BOARDING-HOUSE SEEM LIKE HOME 


T WOULD seem as if this sermon, when 
summed up, meant that even in a 
boarding-house the homeless girl may live 
such a sunshiny life that she will cease to 
be homeless, for she makes other people 
glad. I hope most sincerely that the home 
that she longs for, and that the home over 
which she will be the mistress, will come 
to her. But, if it should not, let her live 
so fair a life, so sweet a life, that the out- 
side world will never realize what she has 
missed, that as the years pass she will be 
not the querulous spinster, who is dreaded 
and made a jest of, but the woman who, 
having ceased to be a girl in years, is 
still a girl at heart, and can realize all that 
a girl longs for, while sympathizing with 
her in all that she misses. 
can mean much toa young girl. She can 
keep her, in a gentle, loving way, from 
making many mistakes. She can, in a 
quiet, womanly fashion, protect her when 
she first leaves her own home and becomes 
one of the many in somebody’s else house. 
I hope that to every dear girl of mine 
there will be a brighter future than an old 
age in a boarding-house, but even that has 
its bright side. 


Such a woman | 


She | 


Think how | 
pitiful it is to see women like this— | 
women who are making life a frivolous | 
By | 


Take your pleasures | 





Every woman can make | 


goodness so attractive that young girls will | 
be eager to imitate her, and they will find in | 


her companionship a never-ceasing pleas- 
ure. There are great talents given to some, 
but the talent to be desired may be culti- 
vated by every girl. It is that talent which 
enables you to make more pleasant your 
surroundings ; to make everybody eager to 


meet you and sorry to leave you ; to enable | 


you to give courage to the timid girl; to 
quiet unpleasant words, and to encourage 
agreeable conversation. What talent is 
this? It is composed, I think, of faith, 
hope and charity, with love thrown in to 
leaven it, and patience added to increase 
it. Once you possess it not only will your 
life be a sunshiny one, but you will cease 
to be a homeless girl, and become the girl 
who makes a home wherever she is. 





Ep1Tor’s NotE—Miss Ashmore’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title of ‘‘ Side-Talks with 
Girls,”’ will be found on page 29 of this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 
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A POSTER PARTY 
By Mrs. I. Davenport 


4%0 POSTERS POST? was the title of 
an absurd little poem in one of 
the recent magazines ; and indeed 
others besides the publishers are 

coming to question the precise object of 
these brilliant new backgrounds to our 
sidewalks. Certain it is that whether 
they accomplish any other end or not, they 
furnished a way, not long since, for spend- 
ing a most delightful evening. 

We were assembled in the drawing- 
room, twenty of us, an equal number of 
men and women, our host staying out of 
the contest to act as director of ceremonies. 
Our hostess presented to each one of her 
guests a card about the size of an ordinary 
correspondence card, one side of which 
was adorned by a tiny copy of some 
familiar and attractive poster. She told 
me afterward, when I inquired into the 
mystery of the manufacture of these cards, 
that she had taken them from a magazine 
article. ‘‘ You know I can’t draw at all,” 
she said, “‘ but these little illustrations were 
just the size to go on my cards and leave a 
small margin like the mat of a picture ; so 
by using tracing-paper I traced the designs 
of some of the prettiest and simplest of 
these—and the prettiest posters are the 
simplest—on these rough white cards. 
Then I made a visit to two of our promi- 
nent stationers who sell posters, and looked 
through their stock while selecting the 
prizes for to-night; all the posters I had 
copied were there. I made mental notes 
of the colors in which they were printed, 
ran home and tinted my outlines, as nearly 
as I could remember, after the originals, 
and succeeded very well in getting the effect 
of the big poster into a very tiny space.”’ 


ACH card bore a large number on its 
face, and on the reverse of each was a 
list of numbers running from one to 
twenty—the number of people taking part 
in the game—with a blank space after each. 
The gentlemen selected their partners, 
and when we were paired off we each 
received a large sheet of charcoal paper 
and a piece of charcoal. Then, from a 
pretty silk bag we drew our fate, in the 
shape of a slip of paper bearing the name 
of some well-known book, magazine or 
newspaper. ‘‘Each one must make a 
poster advertising his or her own book or 
paper,’’ announced our host; ‘it may be 
in words or by means of a picture, but the 
name of the book or paper must not itself 
appear. Partners may consult together 
and help each other; but do not show 
your designs to any one not your partner ; 
we are all to guess later what the posters 
advertise. Prizes will be given for guess- 
ing well, not for drawing well.’’ At this 
last announcement a sigh of relief ran 
through the company, and we all settled 
ourselves to consult and make designs. 
The time for drawing was not limited. 
When the drawings were all made each 
contestant numbered his with the large 
number on his card, and they were col- 
lected by the host, and hung, one at a time, 
in the sight of all. Then we wrote down 
opposite the number of each, in the list on 
the reverse of our cards, the name of the 
book or paper that we supposed was being 
advertised. Some of the posters drew 
forth shrieks of laughter ; some were not 
guessed, and, it must be confessed, were 
impossible to guess. 


HE ‘‘Century Magazine’’ was adver- 
tised by a poster bearing the inscrip- 
tion ‘ one hundred ’’; the ‘‘Sun”’ appeared 
as a small, pert boy addressing an old man 
leaning on a stick; THE LApiEs’ Home 
JOURNAL was represented by one of Mary 
I. Wilkins’ ‘‘ Neighborhood Types,’’ anda 
list of daily engagements and housekeep- 
ing memoranda; ‘‘Ships That Pass in the 
Night’? was so graphically rendered that 
every one guessed ‘‘ The Houseboat on the 
Styx’’; ‘‘ Degeneration’’ had a poster of 
a woman in charming house attire, and 
beside her another in bicycle costume! 
This poster was not guessed, and when its 
title was announced there was a storm of 
protest, the artist regaining his place in 
popular favor only by assuring us it could 
be read either way. Finally, for a poster 
showing a tiny figure in bed, emitting what 
was labeled ‘‘a snore,’’ some of the bright- 
est guessed ‘‘ The King of the Schnorrers,’’ 
but were as delighted as the rest of us 
with the true solution, ‘‘ Kidnapped.”’ 

The prizes were four charming French 
posters, presented to the partners who 
succeeded, together, in making out the 
longest list of correct guesses. 

The game had one great merit: its fun 
was rather increased than lessened by bad 
drawing and incorrect cuessing. 


A POPCORN PARTY 
By Nettie E. Gage 





S39 WAS much surprised and amused 


ay at a little corn-colored envelope 
§ ” which came with my morning 

mail the otherday. It contained, 
written upon corn-colored paper, an invi- 
tation from Mr. and Mrs. Howard Lyndon 
to be present at ‘‘A Popcorn Party’’ on 
the following Thursday evening at eight 
o’clock. In the lower left-hand corner 
was written, ‘‘To meet Mr. C. Cobb very 
informally.’’ 

This littke addition was much appre- 
ciated when Thursday evening, proving 
most cold and disagreeable, | took it for 
granted that ‘‘ very informally ’’ meant that 
I need not spoil one of my pretty party 
frocks by wearing it in such weather. My 
delight was still further increased when, 
upon reaching Miss Lyndon’s, I found all 
the other girls dressed in bright woolen 
gowns, and the men in their business suits. 
In the dressing-room each girl was pre- 
sented with an addition to her toilette in 
the shape of a necklace of popcorn sewed 
upon satin ribbon, each necklace having 
a distinct color. Upon entering the par- 
lors we found all the men adorned with 
watch-chains to correspond. We were 
speedily invited into the dining-room, 
where a bright open fire was burning, and 
were told that this time the girls were to do 
‘*the popping.’’ And they did while ghost 
stories were told, songs were sung and 
conundrums given and guessed. As the 
corm was popped it was given to the 
hostess, who, in a corn-colored crépon 
gown, presently invited all the men to 
take partners. This they did by selecting 
the girls whose necklaces in color matched 
their watch-chains. 


ND then we sat down to a veritable feast 

of corn at a table which had been 
entirely arranged in corn color, and upon 
which were served salted, sugared and 
buttered popcorn, popcorn balls, lemon 
ielly-cake, lemon sponge-cake, lemonade 
hot and cold, lemon ice cream, lemon 
water ice and lemon jelly. After our deli- 
cious supper we returned to the parlor and 
were handed cards with pencils attached. 
Our hostess then rang a bell and called 
order, and when order reigned she re- 
quested us to write eight nouns beginning 
with corn, and the name of a general 
beginning in the same way. In ten minutes 
she rang the bell again and collected the 
lists. The best one read, ‘‘ Cornflower, 
cornstarch, cornice, cornet, cornea, corner, 
corncake, cornucopia, General Cornwallis.”’ 
The maker of this list received a pretty 
corn-colored paper lamp shade as a prize, 
and the girl who only had two words on 
her list received the booby prize—a corn- 
colored paper dunce cap, which she was 
compelled to wear the rest of the evening. 


st 
A QUAKER TEA-PARTY 
By Mrs. J. 1. Gilette 


HERE were twenty girls present, all of 
them dressed in Quaker costume— 
calicoes, muslins or light cashmeres, in 
gray or dove color, made with the utmost 
simplicity. Snowy kerchiefs folded large 
were pinned across their breasts in true 
Quaker fashion. 

Two of the elder girls were appointed 
censors. If any one forgot her ‘‘thee”’ 
and ‘‘thou’’ in conversation, or made any 
blunder in the use of the Friend’s dialect, 


she was marked. No extravagance of 
language was allowed. Every one was 


expected to say exactly what she meant, 
no more nor less; and the nearer one 
could, come to this standard the more 
perfect her record. But as in these days 
of large license in speech perfection would 
hardly be attainable, it was thought best 
not to draw the lines too hard and fast, and 
penalty was laid only upon the misuse of a 
few most frequently abused expressions, of 
which a list had been made, and hung in 
plain sight. These were awful, beastly, 
splendid, nice, horrid, dreadful, cute, tired. 
If these words were used at all they must 
express no more than simple truth, one of 
the best of the English dictionaries being 
the authority. 

A table was set, and a bountiful repast 
served—the head of the table, as the place 
of honor, being allotted to her who had 
been the most careful in her selection of 
words and phrases. 

The menu for the delicious ‘‘ high tea,”’ 
which was served on the daintiest of old- 
fashioned china and glass, was as follows : 
Chicken Salad Fried Oysters Hot Biscuits 
Preserved Strawberries 


Sponge-Cake Whipped Cream Coffee 
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THREE CLEVER GAMES 
By Mary P. Rollins 


HE game of ‘‘ Telegrams’’ may be 
played by asking each one of your 
guests, in turn, to suggest the 
initial letters that shall compose 

the words of the message. I will give an 
example, one made use of at an impromptu 
gathering the other evening. The letters 
furnished were C. T. M. M. W. B. H. C. 
P. T. S. T. D., and the message one per- 
son made from them was, ‘‘ Come Thanks- 
giving morning, mother will be here; 
come prepared to stay to dinner.”’ 
Another entertaining game, called 
** Book Criticisms,’’ is similar to the old- 
fashioned game of ‘‘ Consequences,’’ and 
is played as follows: Each guest writes an 
author’s name on a slip of paper, which is 
folded over, and passed to the one who 
sits next to her, who writes the title of a 
book; the paper is again folded and 
passed to another, who writes a criticism 
upon it. Of course, as many slips are 
made use of as there are participants in 
the game. When these papers are read 
the jumble of authors, books and reviews 
is most amusing. A few actual samples 
are here given: Author, ‘‘Samuel John- 
son’’; book, ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland”’; 
criticism, ‘‘ Never since the days when 
Homer hawked his ‘Iliad’ through the 
streets of Greece has any literary work so 
carried the world by storm. We sincerely 
doubt if in the ages to come anything will 
exceed it.’’ Author, ‘‘ Rider Haggard’’; 
book, Dictionary ; criticism, ‘‘ The tone is 
weak, the characters impossible, and the 
plot exceedingly unnatural. There is really 
hardly a readable page in the whole book. 


NEW version of the old game of 
‘*Crambo,’’ which Webster defines as 
a word given, to which another finds a 
rhyme, is the following: One writes a 
question, folds the paper over, as in ‘* Book 
Criticisms,’’ and passes it on. The next 
adds a noun, folds again, and again passes 
it to his neighbor, who must write a rhyme, 
in which the question is answered, always 
weaving in the noun. An example given 
at a recent party will suffice to illustrate : 
‘Where are you going, my pretty 
maid?”’ 
‘*Gumdrops.”’ 
“A maiden chanced on a sunny day 
To cross the field where I raked the hay, 
Her cheeks were rosy, her hair was brown, 
And she looked a queen in her russet gown,— 
‘Where are you going?’ I asked the lass. 
‘To buy some gumdrops, please let me pass.’ 
So I stood aside and she went her way. 
But | often think of that sunny day, 
And that queenly girl with her hair of brown, 
Who charmed me so in her russet gown.” 
The author of the above never laid claim 
to be a rhymester even. Of course, we 
were charmed with her success. 


& 
THE GAME OF SILENCE 
By Sophie Earle 


HIS is the way to play the game of 
‘*Silence.’? Numbers are drawn from 

a basket and the person drawing the 
highest is constituted ‘‘judge.’’ He orshe 
must then sit solemnly before a semi-circle 
of players and cry, “Silence!’’ Then 
everybody must begin to talk as rapidly 
and foolishly as possible. The judge 
gravely observes them; if the eloquence 
of one becomes exhausted, if the judge 


preston hit of the season a 
| Ie 








laughs or even smiles, that person is de- | 


nounced and must pay a forfeit. A suc- 
cessor is then chosen, the person failing to 
keep up with the others in jibing being 
first choice for the vacant judgeship. The 
iud,2 has the right to detect the person 
failing, and the others the right to call for- 
feit if they detect the judge in either laugh 
or smile. After such an_ interruption 
**Silence’’ is again called, and the game 
proceeds as before. Sometimes the judge 
cannot help smiling, but he is instantly 
accused and replaced. This game should 
not last more than fifteen minutes, as it 
is apt to be noisy; but if the participants 
are witty and good-natured, and try to 
make each other laugh, it is very pleasant 
and amusing. 


Fad 
THE GAME OF NUMBERS 


ERY interesting is the game of ‘‘ Num- 
bers.”’ Each participant writes a 
number on a scrap of paper. All the 
papers are gathered, folded, shaken into a 
basket and drawn or distributed. Each 
player reads aloud the number received and 
instantly gives some fact introducing the 
number—as, for example, seven—‘‘ the 
seven sleepers’’; there are seven days in 
the week, seven colors of the rainbow, 
seven wonders of the world, seven sci- 
ences, seven wise men, seven virtues. 
Twelve—a dozen; there are twelve 
months in the year; there were twelve 
apostles ; twelve ‘‘ Knights of the Round 
‘Table.’’ Four—the Fourth of July; the 
four seasons; the four sons of Aymou. 
Ten—the Council of Ten. Two—it takes 
two to make a bargain; two is company, 
three’s a crowd. Fifty—jubilee; ‘‘ Better 
fifty years of Europe than a cycle of 
Cathay.’? One hundred—Napoleon’s one 
hundred days. TThirty—‘‘ Thirty days hath 
September, April, June and November.” 
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THESE PEOPLE are playing the laughable, 
exciting, new game— 


6 - 99 It is 
illow-Dex” gest 
FUN! 
Ridiculous amusement! o yes, very! But it is the 


the same, and you will 
augh till you cry over it! Many evenings and many 
friends will be made peer by it. “ Pillow-Dex” is fan 
for young or old. Fun for a small party or a la 
pores. If it were not so good we would not advertise it, 
or we make over two hundred different kinds of games. 
The Jolliest of Fun. It’s inexpensive, too! 
Price, 25 cents and 50 cents 
(Mailed by us on receipt of price.) 


The PARKER GAMES 


They are played in a million homes! 
Highest Awards, Chicago, 1893 
and a Journey 


™ The Wide World round it’’ 


This is the most absorbing, handsome and instructive 
game of travel ever published, It is in all ways a re- 
markable game. The track upon which the game is 
played illustrates localities all over the world. Players 
meet with all sorts of adventures and experiences. Illus- 
trated in many colors and gold. Ask your dealer for it. 


Sent, express prepaid, for $1.50 
‘*The Prisoner of Zenda”’ 


A new, exciting, handsome game of unusual merit, 1.25 


Our Illustrated Catalogue describing “ Waterloo,” “Chiv- 
alry,” “Innocence Abroad” and 100 others for 2-cent stamp. 


ALL GAMES BEARING OUR NAME PLAY WELL 
PARKER BROTHERS, Salem, Mass., U.S.A. 





Dabrooks’ Bath- Fume 





16 Baths for 50c. 


A luxury for bath, toilet and 
sick-room. A gem for ladies. 
Dabrooks’ Bath-Fume is a 
tablet, perfectly soluble, 
perfumed with an original 
highly concentrated essence, 
and has a lasting, clinging 
aroma. It communicates its 
aroma with the water in such 
a perfect manner that the 
skin retains for hours the 
delicate perfume. Can also 
be used in place of sachet 
powder. 

For sale by druggists 

or mailed for 

50 cents a box 


Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 
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WILLIAMS, DAVIS, BROOKS & CO. 
2638 East Congress Street, Detroit, Mich. 





A present for a lifetime anda lifetime of pleasure, 


Winter Fireside Comfort 


Solid leather, full hair cushions, and uphelstered in the 
tinest manner. 


EASY-CHAIRS 
AND COUCHES 


From $14.50 up 


The chair shown is 50 
a great bargain at mt 






Never sold before for 
less than ®). Guaran- 
teed as represented. 
Fine illustrated. book- 
let free. Goods shipped 
well packed, safe de- 
livery guaranteed, on 
receipt of $5; you pay ¢ 
the balance on receipt “tig: 
after Inspection. 


_M. M. CURRY, Box 794, Chicago, U. S. A. 


|} receipt of postal 
' 





No Home Complete 
;' without | Combination Chairs 


one of our 

They please the young and well, 
and the sick or aged are 
made more comfortable. 
They make fine 


Holiday Gifts 


and one that is a life-long remem- 
brance. Many kinds of chairs 
at satisfactory prices. Send for 
our catalogue, sent free. Avan 
STEVENS CHAIR CO. . 

4 Sixth Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SAFETY 
Document File 


For Private Papers 
Metal case, strong lock, 2 
keys,removable pockets. 
No. 10 (3x54x11 in.) 

81.50 



















No. 20 (444x5\4x11 in.) 
1.75 


A.C.Barler Mig.Co. 


104 Lake Street, Chieago 
We can furnish capable, respectful and docile 


COLORED colored help to all parts of the North and West. 
DOMESTIC SERVANTS rice to you ‘in housekeep: 
FROM VIRGINIA. ‘* 





e 





Have many testimonials from 
* appreciative Northern patrons. Cir- 
culars explaining method of obtaining desirable servants sent upon 


CHAS. H. SMITH & CO., Richmond, Va, 
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HEART TO HEART TALKS 


DO NOT often have such 
visits as the one which | 
have just enjoyed with a 
friend who wished to know 
if | would like to have a 
‘*short paper visit.’’ My 
paper visit from my friend 
was short but so sweet. 

My friend said that in her heart, in her 

best room, was an occupant that she knew 

would hinder her from ever coming to her 
best, so when she read ‘‘ Rooms “to let’’ 

she determined on h: iving that room emp- 
tied and then filled with the Best. So 
many people stop at thinking about a thing 
and saying, ‘‘ Yes, I believe that is true, % 
but this young girl did what she saw was 
right and then came the joy! Then she 
thanked me for suggesting the thought of 
giving others the pleasure of driving. She 
said she had always thoroughly enjoyed 
her horses, but that she had never thought 
of sharing the pleasure save with her 
intimate friends. Ah, the old question, 

“Who is my neighbor?” and the answer 

in the spirit of the parable, ‘‘ My neighbor 

isthe one who needs me!’’ ‘Then another 
letter, not from a young girl but from an 
elderly woman, who said, “I think some- 
times it is the lengthening of the shadows 
that alarms me, and I try to keep in mind 
the dear old words, ‘1 will fear no evil.’’ 
She quoted, ‘‘ The old are hungrier for love 
than for bread.’’ Some one has said that 
sympathy is the cold water we are taught 
to give to the little or weak ones, and that 
our manner of presenting it is the cup 
which holds it. Some give it ina tin cup, 
some insilver, andsome in gold. Another 
thing which my older friend said is worth 

thinking of: ‘‘{ have thought lately that I 

was gaining along the line of rejoicing 

with those who do rejoice, and weeping 
with those who weep, for people tell me 
their trials more than they used to.’”’ 


es 
GOING THROUGH THE FIRE 


H, TO be able to say, ‘‘ Come unto me, all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden.”’ 
One must know what weariness is before 
they can say it or act it, and that largely 
accounts, to my mind, for much that we pass 
through. Others need from us what we can 
give only after our passing through the fire. 
We can never be thankful enough that we 
have to deal with the ‘‘ man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief’’ ; people that are not 
acquainted with grief are not the people 
one goes to in grief. I have often heard 
good people say, when greatly afflicted, 
“*T suppose I needed this trial.’’ Maybe 
others needed it, or needed what you only 
could give by going through the fire. I do 
not think that Daniel particularly needed 
the den of lions to make him true to God ; 
it was because he was true that he went 
into the den. The Hebrew children were 
so true that they went into the furnace of 
fire, but only think of the ages during which 
they have given strength to untold num- 
bers of sufferers—they were ‘‘specimen 
saints ’’—they were tested. 
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THE TESTS OF CHARACTER 


READ a book a short time ago in which 
the writer said : ‘‘ The true tests of char- 
acter are pain and loneliness, and when 
these try us we are conscious of grave defi- 
ciencies. If, however, our aim becomes 
more and more the glory of God, which 
means the good of mankind, our characters 
will become corrected, modified, enlarged 
and improved to an extent that we should 
not have thought possible.’’ It is possible 
some of us have not thought deeply 
enough of the world. Noman liveth unto 
himself, and it is because we do not realize 
that some one and undoubtedly many are 
to be benefited by what we suffer, that 
we do not suffer well. During this past 
week so many have written or said to me, 
‘IT do not see why I should have to pass 
through all this; why should I be so 
tried?’’ [said to one woman, ‘‘ You want 
to be like Christ, who never said ‘why’ 
but once, and even then He said, ‘My 
God.’”’ Of course, we cannot see why, but 

can we not trust? As Miss Proctor says: 

“It may be that when all is light, 

Deep set within that deep delight— 

Will be to know why all was right.’’ 
But do have patience ; wait a little w 
we are like feverish little children = 
asked to wait : ‘‘ No, I want it now.’’ Oh, 
think of what pleasure it will give the 
Father if you say, ‘I can wait, my Father 
will tell me some day, and I could not be 
denied anything but in deepest love—I 
may not see it, but that isn’t necessary.”’ 
Let us honor God by such a faith as this. 
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WHO ARE THE PRIVILEGED CLASS? 

S SHE really very rich, or is it only a 
matter of environment? She may live 

in a palace and have her millions but she 
may be very poor. Of course, we mean 
when we say that this one is rich and that 
this one is poor, that this one has a great 
deal of money and that one has not. But 
itis time we set our hearts on being rich 
ourselves. I had my attention drawn some 
time ago to the privileged class—we often 
hear the expression—and it always means 


money. Now that is not the privileged 
class at all. Their privileges are very 
slender. They may be called at any time 


to leave everything they have in the world 
and step out of all they possess, and not 
one thing can go with them—or they may 
remain and all that they have may go from 
them, or disease may fasten upon them 
and they be for a time amid all their 
splendor, and without any power to enjoy 
it. Now I do not call that a privileged 
class at all, at least not ¢he privileged class. 
The privileged class, to my mind, is the 
class that is independent of earthly riches, 
who will be the richest when they leave 
earth ; who are independent of wealth or 
disease, and whom death will only bring 
nearer to the possession of their inherit- 
ance. There is no inheritance here of 
material things but over it is written 
‘*fadeth away,”’ but the privileged class of 
which I speak have an inheritance that 
fadeth not away, but is reserved in Heaven 
for them that are kept by the power of 
God through faith. That is the privileged 
class, and they are privileged now. They 
know they are children of God, and they 
have in them what no other so-called privi 
leged class have. They are royal in na- 
ture, for a new nature has been given them, 
and they know that they are related to the 
kingly of earth and Heaven and that they 
are of a royal line. All children of a King, 
i j ivi and lo for 
There are some of this 
privileged class among the rich, but more 
among the so-called poor. 
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THE REALLY PRIVILEGED CLASS 
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HEARD of one of this privileged class 
recently, a poor fisherman, who was 
rejoicing in his everlasting riches. He 
said that though he was in the world he was 
not of it any more than the fish he caught 
in the salt water were salt fish. Their 
home, he said, was in the salt water, but 
they were fresh fish. God alone knows 
His own. The Lord knoweth those that 
are His; those who are becoming like 
Him, whose affections are set on things 
above money, above glory, above the 
honor that this world gives; who seek 
the honor that comes from God only— 
these are the princesses of the Heavenly 
kingdom, and we must not forget that 
everything that is beautiful, all that is in 
the kingdom of art or song, belongs to our 
God and His Christ. ‘The kingdoms of 
this world (that have been usurped) shall 
become the kingdoms of our God and His 
Christ.””. There are no precious stones 
worn by those who have plenty of money 
but were made by and belong to God, and 
the silver and gold that make people who 
have them called rich all belong to God. 
“The silver and gold are mine and the 
cattle on a thousand hills.” And these 
things we must consider, and we must 
make more of our rel: tionship with God 
and less of our relationship which is only 
for this world. I do not think that I like 
that sentence in the marriage ceremony, 
“till death do us part’’—death will never 
part those who have had a spiritual rela- 
tionship with us. Now it will make all the 
difference with you and me if we appre- 
ciate how privileged we are. Did you 
never notice the ease and quiet assurance 
of the so-called privileged class? Their 
position is assured. Noone is above them. 
Now this is exactly what we are to have 
as a privileged class. We know none are 
above us in the sense of relationship with 
the highest. We are children of the King, 
and it is impossible to even dream of all 
that awaits us, and we may enter sooner 
than we think into the beautiful surround- 
ings, and nothing on earth will compare 
with what God has reserved for those who 
love Him. Now when will we come to 
see it and realize it? When shall we come 
to pity those who have only earthly riches 
instead of envying them? When shall we 
say, ‘‘ And is this all they have?” realizing 
how short a time they may have it—and 
then we shall be so anxious for them to 
have what all they possess only symbol- 
izes, that they may indeed be rich—rich in 
a beautiful faith, a beautiful hope of a 
blessed immortality beyond the grave. 


HOME JOURNAL 


A ROOM I HAD NOT SEEN 


WAS visiting at the country-seat of a 

friend. It was my first visit. I had 
heard that it was a very beautiful place, 
but it far exceeded all my anticipations. | 
was bewildered with the beauty, especially 
when the setting sun touched the wonder- 
ful palms, ferns and orchids, and the col- 
lection of roses in the spacious hall. I 
went from room to room, and each one 
seemed more beautiful than the other—but 
the next morning I saw that there was still 
something to see, for I had a glimpse of 
something beyond while I sat at breakfast, 
and when the meal was over my friend 
said, ‘‘Come and see another part of the 
house,’’ and we stepped beyond and I was 
in a spacious room: perfect comfort every- 
where ; each corner of the room made a 
little home by itself, and the beautiful 
music (for my friend is a musician) floated 
out from where you could see neither 
musician nor piano—all was hidden by 
wonderful ferns and palms. All that 
wealth and artistic taste could devise was 
in that room—and yet my friend said, after 
I was filled with the beauty of everything, 
‘*Come and see a room you have not yet 
seen,’’ and then JI was ushered into the 
daintiest music-room I had ever entered. 
The very spirit of music seemed to abide 
there. All my eyes rested on was cream 
color and blossom and gold. Art had 
done the best for that room as for the 
other. ‘‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘Sit has been one 
surprise after another, and the words lin- 
gered with me, ‘‘a room I had not seen.”’ 
More than once after entering that palatial 
house had I said softly to myself, ‘‘ What 
will the Father’s house be?’’ And I felt 
so sure it would be surprise upon surprise 
—but after my visit to the room I had not 
seen my mind did not seem to go forward 
to the land and the home beyond the sea, 
but to what the Spirit can reveal to us here. 
‘*Eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man the 
things which God hath prepared for them 
that love Him’’; but He hath revealed 
them unto us by His Spirit. Oh, the rooms 
we have not seen. And will He do as my 
friend did—will He not say, ‘‘ Comeand see 
a room you have not seen’? ? And would 
we not stand all bewildered with wonder, 
could we gaze on the beauties that the 
Spirit will show us? Oh, yes, not only the 
Father’s house, where there will be many 
mansions, but here we shall be so close to 
each other, for, after all, it will be com- 
panionship that will satisfy us there as 
here. [noticed in the home of my friend 
that the mother and daughter could each 
sit in the beautiful morning-room at their 
own writing-desks, and in the private 
room of the father’s just opening out of 
the morning-room the father could sit at 
his desk, each one in sight of the others— 
so near each other. Oh, yes, it must be 
so, we shall be in sight of each other in 
the Father's house—if we have been sepa- 
rated here we shall not be separated there. 
Oh, if I could only induce those with 
humble, mean environments just to imag- 
ine sometimes what will be the beauty of 
their surroundings in a short time, and 
even now to anticipate what may be 
shown us here. 
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THE SURPRISES OF LOVE 


OU and I have seen only a little, but if 
we will give ourselves up to be led by 


the Spirit, one thing after another will be | 


shown us. Oh, 
will do far more 
than any earthly lover cando. How] love 
to see ideal places with ideal people living 
in them. While driving with my friend ] 
saw another proof of what I had known, 
that the husband as well as the house was 
ideal. We drove along a path he had 
surprised her by making through the woods 
on the place, giving her a private road in 
addition to the magnificent drive to the 
house. And will not the One whom we 
love make new paths in life for us? Wiil 
He not surprise us time after time, as the 
husband of my friend surprised her with 
new gifts? Oh, yes, He surely will. What 
Faber calls these ‘‘ novelties of love”’ will 


it cannot but be that God 


for those who love Him | 





never cease ; all we need is just pure hearts | 
to see God—and then we shall find that | 
‘‘every bird that sings, and every flower | 


; | 
that starts the elastic sod, and every breath 


the radiant summer brings to the’ pure 
spirit is a word of God.’’ Now, dear 
Daughters, will you not expect that God will 
show you, so to speak, one beautiful room 
after another? We have said or sung, 
‘*Christ leads us through no darker rooms 
than He went through before’’—but He 
not only leads us through dark rooms—He 
has beautiful rooms to lead us through, 
and will say, ‘‘Come and see a room you 
have not seen, more beautiful than any 
you have ever seen, and have a brighter 
experience than any vou have ever had.”’ 
If the different experiences of God are the 
different rooms some are in very small 
houses, living in only a few rooms, while 
others have such large and wonderfully: 
furnished rooms. Let us be rich! 
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Delicious Quality ! 


‘* NAME 


Delightful Fiavors! 


ON EVERY PIECE.” 


CHOCOLATE 
Lowney’s Boncons 


Each box contains a Fine Assortment of 


Chocolate Nougatines, Pralines, Almonds, 
Rose Creams, Violet Creams, Arabiques,etc. 


Sample Package 10C. in Stamps 





If you wish a pound or more and your dealer will 
not supply you, we will send on receipt of price: 
1 lb. box, 60c.; 2 Ib. box, $1.20; 3 Ib. box, $1.80; 
5 lb. box, $3.00. Delivered free in United States. 


The Walter M. Lowney Co., 89 Pearl St., Boston 
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WEDDING INVITATIONS 


or Announcements. 100 Steel Plate script for $4.00, 50 
for $2.75, complete, delivered. 100 Visiting Cards, 75 cts. 
Established 1874. C. C. DePUY, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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In accepting the leadership of the BisLE CLAss in THE LapiESs’ HOME JOURNAL it will be 


my purpose to take up the study of twelve fundamental doctrines of¢Christianity. 


Beginning 


with the work of Redemption I shall endeavor to follow in their order the main underlying 
teachings that Christ advanced as the basis of His kingdom. 


After an experience of thirty years in active Christian work it has become my firm convic- 


tion that one of the greatest needs of the church 


which it rests. 


error is to emphasize truth. 


to-day is a familiarity with those truths upon 


re: Were we but rooted and grounded in the principles of our faith the preva- 
lence of “‘isms’’ would be felt far less among church members. 


The only way to destroy 


There will be no attempt made to give a thorough study of the subjects discussed, as that 


has been repeatedly done by the ablest writers of the church of all ages. 


But it will rather be 


my aim to stimulate the class to a keen interest in the teachings of Scripture, which may lead 


to a deeper study on the part of the individual. 


PRESUME that there is no ques- 
tion which it is so difficult 
for people to understand 
as the doctrine of redemp- 
tion from sin. Yet what 
seems so difficult a prob- 
lem is really very simple. 
However, we cannot and 
need not hope ever to 
understand it unless we 
clearly realize one absolute necessity : that 
of Divine intervention on behalf of hu- 
manity. Any sensible person can easily 
see that had man been able to raise him- 
self to Heaven there need never have been 
a redemption. A man who is not lost 
and who has not sinned naturally needs no 
one to save him. A nature that is not 
corrupt requires no regeneration. 
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WHEN DOES A MAN SIN? 


UT what is really sin? This is a ques- 
tion which we may well ask ourselves. 
Definitions of sin are many and varied. 
Society calls sin indiscretion ; lawyers call 
it crime; the scholar labels it ignorance. 
Each class has a separate definition. But, 
after all, what concerns humanity most is 
what God calls sin. 

Expressed in the fewest words, the sim- 
plest Christian definition of sin is that of 
John, the Apostle, when he explains it as 
‘the transgression of the law’’; not only 
the act of outward defiance of God, but also 
the want of conformity to His law. Still 
more explicit is his brother Apostle, James, 
when he says that ‘‘ to him that knoweth to 
be good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin.’’ 

But this conception of sin cannot be de- 
fined as merely the act of open rebeition 
to the law’s demands, or the passive neg- 
lect of its requirements. Still deeper and 
more comprehensive is the meaning. In 
the heart itself, the source of all desire 
and emotion, in the very spring of will 
power, God points to sin. ‘The desire for 
evil is sin. o 


THE SINNERS OF THE BIBLE 


EPEATEDLY does Scripture exemplify 
this. The avaricious sorcerer, Simon, 
who blasphemously sought to barter for 
the gift of the Holy Spirit, is admonished 
by Peter to “pray God, if perhaps the 
thought of thine heart may be forgiven.”’ 
Solomon’s assertion that ‘‘the thought of 
foolishness is sin’’ is still further enun- 
ciated by the teachings of Christ Himself. 
His keen insight beholds the blackened 
heart of the self-righteous Pharisee and the 
contrite spirit of the Publican. He has no 
condemnation for the social outcast in 
whom He finds repentance. Among the 
high dignitaries of the Jewish hierarchy 
He beholds a ‘generation of vipers.”’ 
Again, to the aged evangelist in Patmos 
the truth is repeated that it is He who 
‘*searcheth the veins and hearts of men.’’ 
As we realize the depth of meaning in 
God’s conception of sin, with the Psalmist 
of old, the soul cries out ‘‘there is none 
that doeth good, no, not one.’? The truth 
is that sin is universal. The world can 
offer no escape. Sin is ever tempting 
man. The universe affords no refuge. 
Flee where he may, man cannot escape sin 
so long as he carries with him the source 
of evil in his heart. How often are we 
disappointed in our ideals. Some great 
and noble leader of men, some powerful 
wielder of public opinion, receives our 
homage. And then, as we come to know 
our hero better, we find that he has 
failed us. He, too, is weak and cannot 
claim perfection. Then we learn the truth 
of Paul’s words, ‘‘All have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God.”’ 

Take Abraham, who was called ‘‘the 
friend of God,’’ yet twice he denied his 
wife. Moses, ‘‘whom the Lord knew face 
to face,’’ was punished in his old age for 
his unbelief. Jacob, ‘‘a prince with God,”’ 
reaped in his old age, in his deceitful sons, 
the just reward of his unfilial deception. 
David, ‘‘the Lord's anointed,’ under 
Nathan’s prophecy, acknowledges his 
awful sin against Uriah. John, ‘‘ whom 
Jesus loved,” sought worldly preferment 
in Christ’s Kingdom. All these came short 
of the perfect man through sin. 

Nor is the fact remarkable. When in 
the early history of our race, the first par- 
ents, in disobedience to God’s law, fell, 
they entailed to all their posterity a mind 
that is ‘‘ enmity against God.”’ 
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A DOCTRINE THAT IS NOT POPULAR 


KNOW perfectly well that this is not a 

popular doctrine, this fact of the fallen 
nature. The world prefers to hear of the 
magnanimity and nobleness of manhood. 
We like to hear of the good-heartedness 
and careless generosity of mankind. Man 
would believe that, after all, sin is only a 
physical weakness which will gradually 
disappear as the species continues its evo- 
lution. But sin reigns to-day as powerfully 
as ever, and, though perhaps less open, it 
still governs many hearts. 

Men seek to make excuse for sin. They 
call it by other names and try to explain 
awayits power or cover up its hideousness. 
They tell us that it is merely ignorance, 
which culture will eradicate; that in each 
and every man there is good, and that with 
culture and education this will be devel- 
oped. If this be so we might hope to find 
in some lonely isle a tribe of saintly beings. 
Probably they would be representatives of 
this race whose natural goodness had eradi- 
cated all the evil influences about them. 
But explorers give us discouraging reports 
of savage tribes who are influenced by pas- 
sions like unto our own. 

Antiquity has proved that education and 
culture are powerless to combat natural 
sin. They seem to have but multiplied 
the ingenuities and devices of man’s evil 
passions. The corrupt and degenerate 
days of cultured Rome, even during her 
proud ‘Golden Age”’ of wealth, of litera- 
ture, of beauty and philosophy, have left 
to us monuments of her obscenity and vice. 
The wisdom of Greece and the learning of 
Egypt never saved their subjects from the 
corruption of sin. The Epistles of Saint 
Paul to the churches of Asia Minor are a 
sufficient commentary upon the efficacy of 
their boasted refinement in the develop- 
ment of noble and pure lives. 

Nor have we to go into ancient history for 
a vindication of the awful truth of a fallen 
nature. Do our own times offer no illus- 
trations of inherent sin? Does not the 
presence of sin, often the most vile and 
dark in its offices, reveal itself in lives 
which from earliest infancy have been sur- 
rounded by only that which was pure and 
good? Are our convicts made solely from 
those who have not had advantages ? 


. 


THE DARK SIDE OF CHRISTIAN AMERICA 


E HAVE now in America a population 

of seventy millions of people, and 
yet three-quarters of a million, we are told, 
belong to the criminal class. And this in 
Christian America. It is said that in six 
months thirty graduates of two large 
European universities were found by one 
rescue mission in New York City. Nor 
are the American colleges without repre- 
sentatives in the great city slums. Our 
daily papers are but a living chronicle of 
the fearful hold which sin has upon us asa 
nation. A man must have lost all his 
senses who says that sin is not inherent, 
that it is only a_ physical weakness 
which culture may ultimately overcome. 
Vencering the outer man will make him 
no better within. 

ys 


THE FABLE OF THE CRANE AND SWAN 


HERE is an old legend of aswan and a 

crane. It seems that a beautiful swan 
alighted by the banks of the water in which 
a crane was wading about seeking snails. 
For a few moments the crane viewed the 
swan in stupid wonder and then inquired : 
‘*Where do you come from?’’ “IT come 
from Heaven!’’ replied the swan. ‘‘ And 
where is Heaven?’’ asked the crane. 
‘“Heaven!’’ said the swan, ‘‘ Heaven! 
have you never heard of Heaven?’’ And 
the beautiful bird went on to describe the 
grandeur of the Eternal City. She told 
of streets of gold, and the gates and walls 
made of precious stones ; of the river of life, 
pure as crystal, and upon whose banks 
are the trees whose leaves shall be for the 
healing of the nations. In eloquent terms 
the swan sought to describe the hosts who 
live in the other world, but without arousing 
the slightest interest on the part of the 
crane. Finally the crane asked, ‘‘ Are 
there any snails there?” ‘Snails!’ re- 
peated the swan. ‘‘No! Of course there 
are not.’’ ‘‘ Then,” said the crane, as it 
continued its search along the slimy banks 
of the pool, ‘‘ you can have your Heaven. 
I will search for snails.”’ 


THE MORAL OF THE FABLE 


HIS fable is but a mirror. How many a 
young person to whom God has granted 

the advantages of a Christian home, has 
turned his back upon it and searched for 
snails. 


How many a man will sacrifice his | 


home, his wife, his family, his all, for the | 


snails of sin. 
liberately turned from the love of parents 
and home to learn too late that Heaven 
has been forfeited for snails. 

The picture is not a pleasing one. But 
who would thank a doctor for telling them 
that there was nothing to fear from disease ? 
Who would have confidence in a physician 
who trifled with contagious and dread 
fevers? As the diagnosis discloses the 


worst it is valuable ; that which only reveals’ 


symptoms is worthless. 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF SIN 


[F SIN in its mature be so dark and degrad- 

ing what must its consequences be? Sin 
has been called ‘‘ the suicidal action of the 
human will.’’ The Apostle Paul asserts 
that ‘‘ the wages of sin is death,’’ while the 
Apostle James gives the biography of sin 
in the words, ‘‘ When lust hath conceived 
it bringeth forth sin; and sin, when it is 
finished, bringeth forth death.’’ 

The first result of sin is separation from 
God. Isaiah verified this when he said, 
** Your iniquities have separated between 
you and your God, and your sins have hid 
His face from you, that He will not hear.’’ 
It was sin in the Israelitish camp which 
forfeited to them Divine assistance before 
the walls of Ai. The sin of rebellious 
disobedience terminated the communion 
between God and Saul. It was after the 
prophet Nathan's denunciation of David’s 
sin that the Psalmist wrote: ‘‘Cast me 
not away from Thy presence; and take not 
Thy Holy Spirit from me.’’ And when a 
thousand years later ‘‘ His own self bare 
our sins in His own body on the tree’”’ for 
the time being, the Lord turned away from 
beholding the Sin-bearer, while Christ trod 
‘‘the winepress alone.’’ 

Sin is always man’s bitterest enemy. It 
separates him from his Maker. It sepa- 
rates him from his fellow-beings. 
position is too high for sin to debase ; no 
place so hallowed but it seeks to corrupt ; 
no home so sacred but it seeks to destroy. 
‘* Sin, like holiness, is a mighty leveler,’’ 
says a distinguished divine. 

And what may be the cause of the thou- 
sands of suicides which have occurred during 
the past year if it is not a loathing of self? 
It is sin then which makes a man loathe 
himself. It is sin which makes man’s life 
become a burden from which he so often 
seeks to free himself by his own hand. 


> 


WHEN A MAN INHERITS SIN 


Rt suppose a man is by nature evil and 

inherits sin. If he is now reaping in 
his disposition the results of his forefathers’ 
sins he cannot be condemned. If sin is 
inherent a just God would never condemn 
us for what we are not to blame. I am not 
responsible for inheriting a quick temper 
or a selfish disposition, any more than | 
would be in inheriting a tendency toward 
consumption or apoplexy. God will never 
condemn a man for that for which he is 
not to blame. The sin which is inherent 
is not our condemnation. Over this teach- 
ing many stumble. Some would have 
us believe that God is arbitrary and 
unjust in His demands for sinlessness. 
They deny that He is a God of love and 
mercy. Others fall into no less a fallacy 
when they argue that God is so loving that 
He cannot be just. Consequently, they 
say He will not suffer any to be separated 
from Him throughout eternity. While 
Christ and the Apostles clearly emphasized 
the condemnation of sin they were no less 
pronounced in teaching that the sin which 
would curse the soul was the sin of the 
will—unbelief. How beautifully Christ 
enunciated this truth in that memorable 
interview which He gave to Nicodemus. 
‘And this is the condemnation,” says 
Christ in conclusion, ‘‘that light is come 
into the world, and men loved darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds were 
evil.””’ And again, on the night of our 
lord’s agony the Apostle John records 
how He promised that when the Comforter 
is come ‘‘ He will reprove the world of sin,”’ 
and again mentions the sin for which He 
will hold the world guilty—‘‘ of sin; be- 
cause they believe not on Me.”’ 

The sin which is going to condemn the 
world is the root of all sin: it is the willful 
refusal of God’s priceless gift. A life of 
outward sin is the result of an impenitent 
soul. The disease of sin has laid fast hold 
of mankind, and while man is not blamable 
for the disease being in his heart God 
accounts it the sin of sins if he refuses the 
sole remedy for his recovery. 

Nothing can so clearly reveal both God’s 
hatred for sin and His love of the sinner 
as Calvary. When God sent ‘‘the only 
begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the 
Father,’’ to cleanse us from sin, He gave 
His best to free His loved ones from what 
was most hateful in His sight. And what 
sin can be compared with the deliberate 
and willful rejection of that finished work 
of Christ: ‘‘For there fs none other name 
under Heaven given among men, whereby 
we must be saved ’’? 


How many a girl has de- | 








No | 
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Men don’t take as good care of things 
as women. That is why Cosmeon Brushes, 
Combs and Mirrors make ideal presents 
for gentlemen. 

Cosmeon Brushes can’t become foul. 
There is no hole, or crack, or crevice into 
which dirt, oil or dampness can penetrate. 
You can soak a Cosmeon Brush in water 
for a week, and not a drop of water gets 
beyond the surface. The bristles are 
fastened in with waterproof cement, and 
the quality of the bristles is fine. 

Cosmeon Brushes cost a little more than 
wooden-backed brushes, but they are 
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many times better. They are better even pi! 
than silver—they are actually as beautiful fF) i 
—and they cost far less. A | 
Fora gift to a gentleman, nothing sur- [{@) 
i passes a pair of military brushes—articles 
i that are both useful and fashionable. No Py 
} careful dresser’s dressing-table is complete 1a 


j without them. A Cosmeon shaving glass 

makes another ideal gift. Each article 
can be furnished with the recipient’s ini- 
tials engraved upon it. 

The beautiful, white, untarnishable metal 
called aluminum is used in making all 
Cosmeon toilet articles—Brushes, Combs, 
Mirrors, Trays. Prices range from 75 cts. 
to $4.00. You cannot take that much 
money and buy anything else so beautiful 
or so acceptable, for either ladies or 
gentlemen. 
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Cosmeon articles are sold by most jewel- 
ers, druggists or fancy goods dealers. If you 
cannot find them we will supply you by 
mail. If you decide that you would rather 
bave your money than the goods send them 
back and it will be sent by return mail, 
unless they have been especially engraved. 

Our handsome catalogue, giving full par- 
ticulars, and pictures of all the various arti- 
cles in the different styles of engraving, will 
be sent free to any address. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. 
110 Pine St., Florence, Mass., U. S. A. 
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is embodied in our Cartridge system, daylight 
loading cameras : 
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Bulls-Eye 
$5.00, $8.00, $10.00, $12.00, $15.00 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 

Booklet Free. Rochester, N. , 
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CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 
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By Emma 


M. Hooper 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


é) 


HAPPY blending of the practical 
and artistic in dress makes the 
successful toilette. This means 
not only a becoming gown, but 
one suitable to the occasion and 

to the wearer. A gown may become the 
wearer and yet prove totally unsuited to 
her age or circumstances and thus fall short 
of success. The successful gown must be 
artistic in coloring and design, and practi- 
cal, inasmuch as the material should be 
suitable for the occasion and the owner, as 
well as conform with her age and pocket- 
book. I believe in women and men dress- 
ing as well as they can afford to. When 
well dressed one is more at ease ; but this 
does not mean to dress beyond one’s means, 
for then worry will put an end to all 
pleasure. 
Sd 
SOME APPROPRIATE MATERIALS 


OR the winter wardrobe all shades of 
brown, clear dark green, navy and 
grayish blue, clear gray, not a steely shade, 
and reddish violet are suitable for the street. 
Black is also very fashionable in smooth 
and rough goods for street costumes. 
Among the latter are English and Cravenette 
(waterproof) serges in large and small 
cords at one to two dollars a yard ; silk- 
warp Eudora from a dollar and a half 
up ; cheviot-finished serges from a dollar ; 
mohair figured goods from a dollar and a 
quarter, and plain mohairs from seventy- 
fivecents. All of these goods are of double 
width, and eight yards forms the usual dress 
pattern. In colored goods the plain ladies’ 
cloths are worn again, and these should be 
sponged before making them up to pre- 
vent spotting. The merchant selling the 
dress can be requested to send it to the 
city where professionals do the sponging 
for about fifty cents a dress and retain the 
gloss as no one else can. Ladies’ cloth, 
like velvet, should be made up all one way 
of the cloth or the pieces will shade differ- 
ently. Seven yards of cloth is a good pat- 
tern. Rough douc/é fabrics having curls 
of hair will be selected for visiting and 
church wear, making them up with velvet 
or plain cloth accessories. Silk and wool 
mixtures require velvet or silk combina- 
tions, and are found from a dollar up, though 
they are not to be recommended under a 
dollar and a half a yard. The rough goods 
are literally of all prices, commencing with 
domestic fabrics at seventy-five cents. 


+ 
SELECTION OF FABRICS 


NDISTINCTLY mixed cheviots from as low 
as sixty cents a yard are good general- 
wear gowns that should be made with a 
vest of cloth or silk and worn with a velvet 
or ribbon collar. If the wearer can adopt 
the severe style of self-trimming, a trim, 
natty gown with no extra but a crush 
collar, this is a proper fabric for the trial. 
Wide wale and diagonal serge from a dollar 
a yard always makes a serviceable gown, 
for it will stand all kinds of weather, and is 
most useful for shopping, traveling, etc. 
Gowns of these materials are trimmed with 
a vest braided in black or colored soutache, 
which can be stamped at home with a small 
attern and quickly braided. Some suits 
ave vest, revers, cuffs and collar thus 
braided, as well as the front of the skirt, 
but then it becomes an elaborate task. 
Black satin, plain and in medium designs, 
remains the favorite; black silk gowns at a 
dollar ten to two dollars a yard are also 
popular. Black figured taffeta follows at a 
dollar, and moiré effects are fancied for 
separate skirts at a dollar and a half up. 
For a five-yard skirt, forty inches long, 
nine yards of silk will suffice. 


sd 
FOR EVENING DRESSES 


RANSPARENT materials are preferred for 
these, which makes the lining an 
important item. If glacé taffeta, twenty 
inches wide, is’ selected it costs seventy- 
five cents; silky-looking cotton linings, 
at thirty-five cents, are forty inches wide 
and resemble finely-ribbed silk. The out- 
side material may be a chiffon at sixty 
cents, mousseline de soie a little heavier 
for a dollar, or a net at the latter price; 
these are forty inches wide. Then tulle, 
two yards wide, may be found at a dollar ; 
gauffered Japanese crépe or silk even as 
low as forty cents, being twenty-four inches 
wide, and lovely cotton crépes for fifteen 
cents. Small-figured, self-colored silks for 
evening wear are from seventy-five cents, 
but are not as much liked as the transparent 
materials. A silk skirt, even of the useful 
habutai silk, twenty-four inches wide and 
fifty cents a yard, is light and girlish when 
worn with a chiffon waist over the same or 
silky cotton lining. 


EXTREME AND STARTLING FASHIONS 

|F POSSESSED of a small purse let all 

extreme novelties and startling colors 
alone. If inclined to be stout* avoid all 
plaids, wide stripes, high colors or large 
figures as well as corselet belts and very 
wide crush collars. When thin do not call 
attention to the unbecoming fact by adopt- 
ing a plain tailor-made style of gown, flat 
vests, stripes and dark colors. If short- 
waisted do not wear an extra long corset, 
under the impression that it will make 
you slender and long-waisted. When very 
short do not affect a full, broad style of 
dressing, and always wear a skirt of many 
gores. If sallow, pale or wrinkled do not 
wear navy, black or dark green next to the 
skin. A sallow complexion must shun 
clear white, grayish-tan, steel-gray, vat b 
ellowish-green, brick-red and bluis 
coonier or violet. Avoid wearing harsh 
materials close to the face ; velvet and lace 
are the most softening fabrics known. 
Light blondes should flee from yellow, deep 
9ink, pale red, olive-brown, etc. Sallow 
yrunettes do not attract in white, gray, 
violet, green or blue. Red-haired blondes 
are natural enemies to pink, yellow, 
emerald-green, light red, pinkish-gray, 
light ape and golden-tan. The com- 
plexion should be the first guide in select- 
ing becoming colors, and then the eyes and 
hair should be considered. 


sd 
RIBBONS PLAIN AND FIGURED 


FQ S80n probably comes first among the 
trimmings, being used so much for 
collars, belts and corselets. The newest 
weave is the moiré taffeta, soft and show- 
ing the centre of moiré ; then come plain, 
bordered and striped taffeta, satin, Dresden- 
figured, and plaided and striped effects over 
warp prints. Black satin ribbon can be 
counted upon as being the most fashionable 
for belts. The black note in all kinds of 
trimmings is the strong feature this season. 
Black mohair braids, from the inch-wide 
Hercules to the tiny soutache, are all cor- 
rect. Chiffon frillings an inch wide are 
used to finish wrists, top edge of collars, 
jet edges of tiny jackets, belts, etc. Narrow 
and iridescent galloons or passementerices 
are a legion in pattern, but chiefly retain 
the insertion idea in beads, spangles and 
so-called jewels. Corsage garnitures are 
in the form of yokes and bolero jackets 
chiefly, but this includes many kinds and 
sizes entirely of embroidery in cords and 
beads, of spangles and beads on tulle 
grounds, of beads only, etc. Small buttons 
in mother-of-pearl, steel and Rhinestones 
are used in clusters and single rows ; tabs, 
etc., are caught down with buttons, which 
are sold in dozens for one costume. 
The narrowest velvet ribbon is sewed on 
chiffon and silk ruffles and on edges in 
general. Lace guipure is laid over silk for 
flat vests and revers, and Valenciennes in- 
sertion is used on evening toilettes. 
7 
THE JACKET EFFECT 


hw jacket effect in waists is out in full 
force, and may be in contrast to the 
rest of the gown or not, as taste dictates. 
The shape may be square, round or cut up 
into a V at the back, while the front is 
round, square above the waist-line or 
pointed below at the front edge. It may 
reach the top of the waist-line all around or 
extend only to an inch below the armpits ; 
all are sleeveless whether of velvet, cloth, 
embroidery, braiding, lace, silk or passe- 
menterie. The waist below should be a 
round one worn with a wide corselet or 
narrow belt, and'really consists of a pair of 
sleeves and blouse or chemisette only, as 
the latter will suffice with a corselet. This 
jacket effect appears on street, home and 
evening gowns, and a separate one ready to 
be worn with any gown is a decided con- 
venience. Half-worn gowns from last 
season can be remodeled with a bolero 
jacket and a belt, cutting the waist off 
short. The short jacket fronts are also 
worn with a ripple basque back by figures 
too stout for the shortness all around. A 
lace guipure bolero converts an ordinary 
silk waist into quite an elaborate toilette. 
The vest of such waists is flat or loose, 
according to the wearer. Some of the 
jackets have revers, but they are not 
general. ‘This effect in waists is variously 
styled Zouave, Eton, Grecque and bolero 
jacket, and is brought out in black braid 
and in embroidered and crochet effects. 
Other pieces of this form are of black or 
white bolting cloth, having designs in col- 
ored and jet beads, and sequins that are to 
be matched in narrow galloons for hand- 
some gowns. Inexpensive band trimmings 
are of soutache and round braid in pat- 
terns resembling hand braiding. 


SOME COSTUME ACCESSORIES 


HE corselet or Directoire belt is one 
of the important little things that 
modistes in Paris are famous for inventing or 
reviving. It may have brought the bolero in 
or vice versa, and they are worn apart as 
often as together. This belt is from ive 
to nine inches deep and always opens on 
the left side ; the opening is hidden by two 
rows of small buttons, with flat rosettes or 
two lengthwise bows of ribbon. A black 
belt is particularly stylish with any cos- 
tume, but belts of all colors are used. As 
to the materials they are of everything. 


A | 


cloth dress trimmed with braiding may | 


have a belt of silk or cloth covered with 
braided scrolls; an evening gown may 
have one of heavy guipure lace laid over 
silk. One of satin, velvet or silk should 
be cut on the bias and sufficiently wide to 
mould about the form in folds over a lining 
fitted and boned as carefully as a waist 
would be. 


at the back ; the lower edge is round or in 
a slight point back and front. When made 
of ribbon two to three inches wide each 
row is overlapped and fitted to the lining 
on the person. There should be from six 
to nine bones used. Many of these extend 
to the bust, are then met by a bolero, and 
with sleeves, collar and chemisette the 
waist is complete. The narrow belts are 
of ribbon, velvet, moiré, passementerie, 
etc. They are worn outside of ripple 
basques. Straight collars of velvet, braided 
cloth or silk have a narrow frill of chiffon 
at the top. Ribbon crush collars have the 
back bow, as do crush ones of velvet, and 
for dressy occasions a fan of lace is added 
to fall on each side, or a plaited wing of 
lace drops over the sides. Narrow flat 
vests are braided; lace medallions and 
figures are appliquéd over silk vests. Vel- 
vet is used as a full vest on slender figures ; 
revers are hatchet-shaped and soft in 
effect ; full figures wear moderate revers 
tapering to a point at the waist-line. 
+ 
SEPARATE WAISTS AND SKIRTS 

[ NQUIRIES regarding separate or contrast- 

ing waists come thick and fast. They 
are and will be worn with black and dark 
colored silk and wool skirts. Striped, 
figured and ribbed changeable silk velours 
are all worn for the theatre, home, visiting 
and semi-dress occasions where full dress 
is not required. Many have the bolero 
effect in velvet, with blouse, collar, corse- 
let and sleeves of silk. Others have the 
jacket front of the silk, sleeves and collar 
and a vest of chiffon; the belt or corselet 
then of black satin ribbon to accord with 
the skirt. The new sleeves are close in fit 
to the shoulder, where there is a short puff, 
epaulette, several fril's, each edged with 
chiffon if there is a chiffon vest, or there 
may be several falling loops of ribbon to 
supply the fullness. The glove sleeve 
is very pretty for thin materials, being 
shirred up the seams so that it wrinkles 
like a long kid glove. A sleeve that is not 
extreme has a puff at the top draped to 
fall back and in front of the arm, showing 
the undersleeve to the shoulder seam. 
Wrists are long, some pointed over the 
hand, and finished with a frill of lace or 
chiffon. 

Chiffon in a waist will wear an entire 
season with care, and should be put on 
very full, using six yards for sleeves and 
waist, with ribbon belt and collar. Velvet 
materials are fashionable and begin as low 
as seventy-five cents a yard ; for trimmings 
and combinations velvet is invaluable, and 
is also worn for bolero jackets, waists, 
capes and skirts. 

The plainest silk waists are made with 
the moderate sleeve, crush collar hav- 
ing bow at back, bodice slightly pointed 
back and front, gatherings around the neck 
and a doubled fold of the goods on the 
lower edge. Shoulder pieces two inches 
wide descend nearly half way to the belt 
back and front, each end pointed and held 
by three small buttons. 


. 
WOMEN WHO ARE NOT SLENDER 
Grout people wear striped silk waists 
fitted with the tiny point, and two tabs 
or bretelles of velvet ribbon held by but- 
tons, the longest to the front. Of course, 


they wear the close sleeve, which, if of | 


striped material, is often cut to bring them 
bias. A new waist has surplice fronts, 
the fullness coming from the shoulders, 
and shaped to the figure, with the V and 
collar of lace, chiffon, etc. Surplice vests 
of silk are also worn with jacket fronts. 

A surplice vest in easy folds from the 
shoulders, yet drawn snugly over the lining, 
is very becoming to a full figure if the full- 
ness is well down below the top of the 
waist-line. Another waist for the full fig- 
ures has jacket fronts cut straight down 
from the collar, slightly pointed and flat in 
front, shorter on the sides and at the back 
where there are three ripple plaits. The 
vest should be narrow and pointed. Nar- 
row vests, covered with scroll braiding that 
tapers to a point at the waist and widens 
toward the top like a V, make figures ap- 
pear long-waisted. The moderately large 
sleeves and many-gored skirts now worn 
are all suitable for short, stout figures. 
For an outside wrap a close-fitting iacket 
or half-tight reefer gives the better effect. 


The upper edge is straight all | 
around or the belt may decrease in depth | 
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Bustlebone 


hoop—comes by the yard— 
inch wide—made from quills— 
pliable—unbreakable—g hoops 
set in 3 rows up back gores 
of petticoat or skirt—easy to 
use—for sale everywhere. 


WARREN FEATHERBONE CO., Three Oaks, Mich. 
















Sterling Silver Hat Mark, “"" rm, 50c. 
Sterling Silver Umbrella Mark, ,,*"’, 20c. 
Three for ° 50c. 
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Stamps taken. 
McRAE & KEELER, Box J, Attleboro, Mass. 


All the New Style 
| SHOES Piers" 


weight, for fall and winter wear. 
Women’s Fine Kid Skin, button 
or lace, any style toe. Men’s and 
Women’s Fine Calf Skin lace 
shoes for outdoor wear, in black, 
dark tan or maroon, with long, 
pointed toes, and heavy soles. 
Delivered free on receipt of 


Elsewhere $350 


you pa 
£5.00. 

Your money back if not satisfied with fit, quality or 
style. ‘‘On a Comfortable Footing,’’ our fall cata- 
logue, free for the asking. 

145 W. Main &t. 


MANUFACTURERS’ SHOE CO., ‘jocuson, Mich. 


THE WOMAN’S WISH 


Holds the skirt up, and the shirt waist down. Winter weights, as 
well as the finest fabrics, without tear- 
ing. Keeps the 
waist from 
bagging, the 
skirt from sag- 
ging, and is 
always out of 
\\) sight even with 
‘\\|| narrow belts. 





for Women and 
















The illustra- 
tion is full 
size. Sample 


EXACT SIZE OF THE 
“ ” | pair, b sail, 
WISH (I Boe. Entirely 
| | 
ull \| 





AGents WANTED. 


The way your 
. walt looks wearing 
—* the * WISH” 


A. F. BEESE, Davenport, lowa 


ACME HAT PIN 
PATENT APPLIED Oe / 


Lauies will be saved much annoyance by using the 
Acme Hat Pins. They hold the hat firmly in place, 
and have no rough edges to destroy lace or fine straw, 
as they are finished in hard enamel. They cost no more 
than the commonest hat pin, and are superior to all 
others. Sold by all dealers. Manufactured by . 

ACME BELL & DEVICE CO., 11 Gold St., New York 


HOME DRESSMAKING MADE EASY 


A book upon the cutting, fitting and making of gowns, 
and becoming colors. Postpaid, 25 cents. 
MISS EMMA M. HOOPER, 320 West Fourteenth St., NEW YORE 
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CLOAK in these days does 
not mean a long, loose 
garment. It is, rather, 
the garment made longer 
than a jacket and of more 
elegant material, though 
it may be either as close 
or as loose in its fit as 
that shorter something to 
which is given the name 
of coat. The materials in 
favor for winter cloaks are velvet, satin, 
brocade, moiré and the richer woolen 
materials. All the beautiful trimmings 
that have ever been designed in the way 
of straps, yokes, shoulder caps, cuffs, col- 
lars, frills and buttons are on the fashion- 
able cloak. It is soelaborate to look upon 
that one realizes its special fitness for after- 
noon wear, which means, of course, for 
visiting. One of the best-dressed women 
in America said recently, ‘‘I do not care 
how simple my skirt is, provided that it is 
fresh and neat, if only I can have a hand- 
some cloak and a becoming bonnet. It 
is one’s cloak and one’s bonnet that give 
the cachet to a visiting costume.’’ Per- 
sonally, I agree with her. 


+ 
CLOAKS OF BLACK SATIN 


HE cloaks of black satin are greatly 
liked by French women, and will, un- 
doubtedly, have the same favor shown 
them by those women in America whose 
dressing is irreproachable. The Persian 
velvet is no longer in vogue. Velvet, in 
garnet, Mazarin, golden-brown, gray—and 
when I say gray | mean gray of the silver 
shade rather than of the steel—heliotrope 
and black, is liked for elegant cloaks. 
Oftenest the trimming upon velvet cloaks 
is simple, for the fabric is so rich that it is 
decorative in itself. In satin only black is 
in vogue. The sleeves inall the cloaks are 
smaller, but they are sufficiently large for 
the trimmed dress sleeves to come under 
them with ease. Revers, which retain their 
vogue, do not stand out, but droop, and 
on a cloak are usually in combination with 
the shawl collar. The woolen cloaks are 
rather long, reaching sometimes quite to 
the edge of the skirt, and the trimming 
upon them is decidedly elaborate. Lace 


Visiting 


pe dikts 
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and embroidery appliquéd upon a contrast- 
ing fabric are in vogue, and counted as 
specially elegant upon the winter cloak. 
Appliqués of velvet and braid that look as 
if a special design had been followed 
obtain on smooth and rough cloth. 


WINTER CLOAKS AND COATS 


By lsabel A. Mallon 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY ELIZABETH SHIPPEN GREEN 


The handsome 
coat given in the 
accompany- 
ing illus- 
tration is 
dark garnet 
broadcloth. 

It is fitted 


Be VA, 


A )rincesse:, 
<i> 4 “se 
closely and Coak 
hasa full skirt Licounaaieal 
reaching almost 
to the knees. ‘The 
shawl collar and 
revers are of dead 
white silk overlaid 
with sprigs of em- 
broidery cut out 
from the lace. On 
each side of the 
closing, which is 
done with hooks 
and eyes, and set 
at regular intervals 
from the bust-line 
to the waist, are 
three cut steel but- 
tons. Pocket lapels 
of the white silk 
overlaid with em- 
broidery like the 
revers are at the 
sides, and each has 
a cut steel button 
just in its centre. 
The collar isa high 
military one made 
of folds of white 
silk, with pointed 
pieces of embroid- 
ery at each side of 
the front, which has 
a steel buckle just 
in the centre. The 
sleeves are full and 
drooping, with cuffs 
like the revers. 
With this is worn 
a small bonnet 
of garnet velvet 
trimmed with lace, 
steel ornaments 
and an aigrette. 

Another coat made after this design is of 
heliotrope velvet with facings of heliotrope 
satin overlaid with jet 
passementerie. A quieter 
one is of black velvet 
with black facings over- 
laid with jet. Of course, 
if much wear were to be 
given it, one would choose 
the black velvet coat, 
since while it always has 
an air of elegance it 
harmonizes with a skirt 
of any color. Velvet is 
becoming to the average 
woman. Unlike satin or 
moiré it does not ap- 
parently increase the size, 
and is just as becoming 
to the woman who is in- 
clined to be too stout as 
to the one who is too 
slender. Cut steel but- 
tons are very artistic upon 
black velvet coats. 

¥ 
WITH MILITARY COLLAR 
HE effective cloth cloak 
given in illustration 

is dedicated rather to 
general wear than to visit- 
ing. Itis gray in hue and 
smooth of surface. It has 
a fitted back and a semi- 
fitted front, and reaches 
quite to the edge of the 
skirt. Over each sleeve, 
starting from the shoul- 
der, is a flaring cap of 
the cloth lined with satin 
the same shade and out- 
lined with a steel piping. 
The sleeve itself is suffi- 
ciently large to permit a 
trimmed sleeve to go un- 
der it, has its fullness laid 
in plaits, and is finished 
at the wrist with a box- 
plaited frill of satin. 
There are two collars, an 
ordinary military one of 
the cloth, and above it a 
flaring one in harmony 
with the caps of satin. 
The closing, which extends below the 
waist-line, is done with hooks and eyes, 
and on each side of the cloak, from the 
neck to its edge, are two rows of tiny cut 
steel buttons. The bonnet is of gray vel- 
vet and the muff of silver fox. 

























A PRINCESSE CLOAK 
A SIMPLER cloak of this description is 
developed in claret-colored cloth with 
facings of black satin, and jet buttons, while 
another is of hunter’s green cloth faced 
with black satin, and having small cut jet 
buttons upon it. With such cloaks a bon- 
net or hat rather quiet in effect is always 
worn, since the cloak itself covers the 
entire costume, and is, indeed, almost a 
princesse gown. 

Both claret and green are given greater 
vogue than blue. The very brilliant green 
shades, so apt to be trying in effect, are 
toned down b 
decorations of 
black or brown in 
velvet, satin, bro- 
cade, or, best of 
all, fur. All the 
brown furs are fa- 
vored. 


aa 
BLACK SATIN COAT 


LACK satin is 

a material in 
vogue, and upon 
the coats made of 
it lace, ribbon and 
all rich decorations 
run riot. The de- 
sign most in vogue 
for satin has a 
close-fitting bodice 
with an attached 
skirt, this skirt be- 
ing formed of the 
trimming. A typi- 
cal black satin coat, 
which is given in 
illustration, is fitted 
to the figure, but 
has in the centre of 
the back and just 
in front a few soft 
folds. It is cut so 
that it extends two 
inches below the 
hips, where it 
arches slightly, 
and it is then 
finished with a 
frill of heavy 
black lace 
that reaches 
almost to 
the knees. 
Wide, droop- 
ing revers of the 
satin are overlaid 
with cut jet, while 
at the neck is a 
folded collar of the 
satin with a large 
flaring bow in the 





back. A similar 
bow, but somewhat 
larger, is at the back at the waist-line, and 
from it come two long satin ends that are 
drawn over the hips to the front and are 
loosely knotted so that they fall far down 
over the lace. With a jet bonnet as its 
adjunct such a coat may be worn with a 
simple skirt, which must, however, be 
black, and the effect of a very rich and 
elaborate costume will result. 
A coat made after this model, but 
intended for evening wear to places of 
amusement, is of gray satin finished with 


a white lace flounce, having its revers | 
faced with white satin and overlaid with 


cut steel. A still more elaborate coat of 
this kind is made of black and white striped 
satin finished with a frill of black lace and 
having white satin revers overlaid with 
black jet, a white stock and white ribbons 
about the waist. Although these coats 
look elaborate, they may, unlike the cloth 
coats, be made at home, since all good 
dressmakers know that where there is 
much trimming some small offenses in the 
way of absolute fitting are excused because 
they are not visible. 
+ 
THE FUR-TRIMMED CLOAKS 


STRAKHAN, mink, chinchilla, black fox 
and ermine are all noted on the hand- 
some cloaks intended for midwinter. A 
rich cloak of black broadcloth is fitted to 
the figure, has a spring below the waist, 
and a full skirt reaching almost to the 
knees. The closing, done with hooks and 
eyes, is concealed. The decorations are the 
smart-looking drooping lapels of ermine, 








a turned-down military collar of the ermine 
and pointed cuffs of the same fur—all | 
brought out well by the black background. 
With this is carried an ermine muff lined | 
with black satin, and a jet bonnet showing | 
a white aigrette and white ties. | 
Another cloak, which is much longer, is | 
of rough, golden-brown cloth. Like all the 
fashionable cloaks it is fitted to the figure 
and then flares and reaches quite to the 
knees. It is decorated with revers of | 
emerald green piped with mink, and has a 
collar, a very high one, of the emerald | 
green velvet cauglit in at the front under a 
mink’s head. The full, drooping sleeves | 
shape in to fit the arms, have flaring caps 
of the velvet outlined with the fur, and are | 
finished by cuffs of mink. The bonnet is 
a modified poke of emerald velvet trimmed 
with mink tails and heads, and tied under 
the chin with golden-brown ribbons. The 
muff is one of mink lined with silk the 


| you want announcements or invita- 


same shade as the velvet on the cloak. 














“IRON CLAD” 


shoes are the best shoes made for 
boys and girls, and every pair to be 
genuine must be stamped with the 
name, DUGAN & HUDSON, on sole 
and lining, and a guarantee ticket 
attached. Ask your dealer for them, 
and if he has none in stock write 
us and we will tell you where to 


get them. Send for our book, 


“MODERN 
IRON CLADS” 


mailed free. It tells all about our shoes. 
DUGAN & HUDSON, *4"s"™ 


For “ Health” Wear 


“STUTTGARTER’ 


It is the best value of any Genuine Sani- 
tary Woolen Underwear for Men, Women and 
Children on the market. It is made of the 
finest and purest Australian Sheep’s Wool, 
and has the highest medical recommenda- 
tions for its hygienic properties. 

** Stuttgarter”’ excels in textures, fit and 
finish, and there is no “‘ just as good.’’ Note 
carefully trade-mark (Lion in centre). 











For sale by leading Dry Goods houses and 


Men’s Outfitters in every city. If your dealer 
has no ** Stuttgarter”’ write for name of re- 
tail agent in your locality to 


A. N. LOEB & CO. 
52 White Street, New York 


Illustrated catalogues with ples of materiale FREE 
on application 


Mackintoshes for Ladies 


Style 400 Monmouth, light weight 
sleeveless, double texture, two full 
sweep (110 in.) seamless detachable 
capes, velvet collar, full out skirt 96 
in. Outside English Cassimere cloth, 
either black or blue, fast colors, with 
dark plaid lining throughout, Hand- 
somely made, The best garment 
possible for $4.75. Sent on receipt 
of price. Guaranteed as represented 
or money refunded. In ordering 
send bust measure and length from 
neck to bottom of skirt holding in 
at waist-line. 


RI BBON BY THE YARD 


at WHOLESALE PRICES 
In Four Grades (all silk) Satin and Gros-Grain. 
GRADE PRICK PER YARD, ACTUAL WIDTH 








$475 






4\ 


lin. 1%in. I4in. Zin. 2%in. 2% in. 3% In 
FAIR, 4c. 5c. 6c. Be. 9c. lic. l4c, 
GOOD, 6c. 7c. Be. lle. 18c. 165c. 19c. 
BETTER, 7c. 9c. lle. 14c. 16c. 19c. 24c., 
BEST, Oc. lic. 14c. 18c. @2lc. 28c. 30c 


Send cash with order, specifying grade, color, width and quantity, 


Cc. C. WETHERELL Wholesale Milliner 


9 126 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


“ONYX” 





BLACK HOSIERY 


‘‘WE NEVER CHANGE COLOR” 


“ONYX” brand is the standard for 
Black Hosiery and is especially noted for 
Shape, Elasticity and? Durability. 


LORD & TAYLOR, Wholesale Importers, guar- 
antee every pair sold. If you cannot obtain 
at your vetailer’s communicate with 


’ Wholesale, 
LORD & TAYL OR, : NEW YORK 
When 


Yor GET MARRIED @@s 









tions in the latest style, at lowest prices. 


(( 
for 50 engraved copper- A ? 
$4 oo 0 Y . 


plate calling cards. 
Samples Free. 

; For 50 Copper Plate Visiting Cards 
+P WORK in the moe approved style. Fine 

fr ART Engraved WEDDING Invitations and 
STATIO Announcements, correct in style and 

. 

DETRO!I 




















form, Prices and P on ap 

‘7 tion. Sample book of correspondenc» 
* papers, visiting cardsand card etiquet 

MICH. sent for 4 cents in stamps. 















SOME USES FOR INDIAN MEAL 
By Dorothy Alden 


HE use of Indian meal, particularly 
during the winter months, is to 


be commended as a matter of 
economy and hygiene. It gives 


a healthful, appetizing variety to the daily 
bill-of-fare, as will be discovered if the 
following receipts are tested. 


+ 
BROWN BREAD BREWIS 


HE left-over crusts of brown bread may 

be utilized by placing them in a tin 

pan with a pinch of salt and covering them 

with cold water; cover tight and set over 

the fire to boil until they are quite soft. 

Serve in a deep dish. Eat with milk, but- 
ter or syrup. 

+. 
INDIAN BANNOCKS 


CALD eight heaping spoonfuls of meal, 

stirring in two cupfuls of boiling water ; 

add four large spoonfuls of flour, a little 

salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of soda, two 

well-beaten eggs and milk or cold water 

enough to make thick batter ; drop from a 
spoon into hot fat and fry brown. 


+ 
CORNMEAL CAKE 


M* thoroughly together two cupfuls of 
sweet milk, one cup of cornmeal, 
one cup of flour, one egg, one teaspoonful 
cream of tartar, one scant half teaspoon- 
ful of soda mixed with boiling water, two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar and a pinch of salt. 
Bake in a hot oven and serve hot. 


+ 
CORNMEAL GEMS 


EAT two eggs, add half a cup of sugar, 
two coffee-cups of sour milk, one tea 
spoonful of saleratus, one teaspoonful of 
salt, one cup of flour, and enough corn- 
meal to make a stiff batter. A tablespoon- 
ful of shortening improves it. Have the 
pans very hot and greased well; bake 
twenty-five minutes. 


- 
INDIAN GRIDDLE CAKES 


ISSOLVE one teaspoonful of soda in 
boiling water, and stir it into two 
coffee-cups of sour milk, add one salt- 
spoonful of salt. Make a batter stiff 
enough to pour, using half meal and half 
flour. A beaten egg may be added. 
Indian griddle cakes take longer to bake 
than wheat griddle cakes do. 


> 
BAKED BROWN BREAD 


AKE one heaping pint-bowlful of rye 
meal, two of Indian, one yeast cake, 
one cup of molasses, one-half teaspoonful 
of soda, one saltspoonful of salt. Mix with 
warm water as thick as hasty pudding. 
Grease the dish thoroughly in which it is to 
be baked and pour in the mixture; let it 
rise two hours and bake in a slow oven 
four hours. A few raisins may be added. 


- 
OLD-FASHIONED JOHNNY-CAKE 


NE egg, well beaten, two tablespoon- 
fuls sugar, two tablespoonfuls melted 
butter or lard, two cups sour milk, two 
cups cornmeal, one cup of flour, one 
heaping teaspoonful saleratus, one tea- 
spoonful salt, less if butter is used. Bake 
in shallow tins or in roll-pan. Johnny- 
cake may be baked on the top of the 
stove in a well-greased spider. The fore- 
going quantity will make two cakes if 
baked in the spider; have the pan hot 
before pouring the batter in and do not have 
too hot a fire. 
turn with a griddle turner ; this may seem 
difficult at first, but a little practice will 
mike it easy. If baked in this way omit 
the shortening. 


+ 
STEAMED BROWN BREAD 


QF one pint of Indian meal, one pint 
of rye meal, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt; mix well; add one teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved in one cup of hot water and 
stirred into a pint of sour milk, two-thirds 
of a cup of molasses. Pour into a well- 
buttered tin. A _five-pound lard pail 
answers very well if care is taken to pre- 
vent its setting flat on the bottom of the 
kettle—a muffin-ring is good for that pur- 
pose. Steam five hours or more, then 
remove the cover and set in the oven for 
fifteen minutes. Another good receipt is 
as follows : three cups of meal, two of rye, 
two cups of sweet milk, one of water, two- 
thirds cup of molasses, one teaspoonful of 
soda, or one teaspoonful of cream of tartar 
and one scant half teaspoonful of soda, one 
teaspoonful of salt. Mix well and steam. 
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GOOD THINGS FOR THE TABLE 
Breads, Cakes, fies and Wafers 


When cooked on one side. 


THE 
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FIVE KINDS OF WAFFLES 
By Eleanor Lucas 


AFFLES are always acceptable at 

breakfast or informal luncheons. 

The art of making them consists 
eo in practice and dexterity, as it is 
principally from the method of mixing the 
various ingredients of which they are com- 
posed that waffles acquire their good or 
bad qualities. 

After all the articles are put together 
they should be thoroughly beaten, as the 
lightness depends much on their being 
well incorporated ; accuracy in proportion- 
ing the ingredients is also indispensable. 
When yeast is used allow the batter to 
become very light before attempting to 
bake the waffles, and lastly be sure that 
the irons are well greased and heated. 

To make yeast waffles, scald a quart of 
milk, add half a cup of butter; when luke- 
warm stir in a quart of sifted flour, one 
cup of sugar and an even teaspoonful of 
salt. Dissolve, in luke-warm water, one 
cake of dry or half a cake of compressed 


yeast. Add to the flour, beating thor- 
oughly. Cover and set in a warm place 
to rise. When very light add three eggs, 


the yolks and whites beaten separately. 
Beat the whole again thoroughly, let the 
mixture stand in a warm place for twenty 
minutes, when bake in the usual waffle- 
irons. Serve hut with butter and sugar, 
or honey or syrup. 
+ 
RICE AND SPANISH WAFFLES 
ELICIOUS rice waffles may be made by 
taking one cupful of rice that has 
been cooked in milk, mash with a spoon, 
moistening gradually with a cupful of luke- 
warm milk; stir in one-half of a cake of 
compressed yeast that has been dissolved 
in luke-warm water, and four cups of flour. 
Add sufficient warm milk to make a bat- 
ter rather stiffer than for cakes, and be 
sure it is perfectly free from.lumps. Allow 
it to become very light, when add three 
well-beaten eggs, an even teaspoonful of 
salt and two tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
Allow it to stand again for twenty minutes, 
when bake. Serve with butter and honey 
or with Dundee marmalade. 

The Spanish waffles do not differ ma- 
terially from the ordinary waffle. They 
are richer and not sweet, and a little more 
labor is demanded in their manufacture. 
To make them proceed as follows : Cream 
a quarter of a pound of good butter, add- 
ing by degrees the beaten yolks of six 
eggs; beat these together to a thick cream, 
then sift in ten ounces of flour, stirring all 
the time. Now whisk up the whites of the 
six eggs, and gently, but thoroughly, stir 
these in, adding sufficient milk to forma 
medium thick batter, adding vanilla or 
lemon flavoring. Bake in waffle-irons. In 
all cases be careful to have the irons well 
greased and hot when the batter is poured 
in. Butter each waffle as soon as removed 
from the iron, and dust with a dredger with 
fine sugar or with sugar with a little pow- 
dered cinnamon mixed with it. Or adda 
zest of two large lemons—grated rind and 
juice—or nutmeg or cinnamon to the fore- 
going quantity before baking, in which case 
they would be called ‘‘ French waffles.”’ 

Cream waffles are made by beating a 
quarter of a pound of fresh butter to a 
cream ; add the beaten yolks of three eggs 
and three cups of thick, sour cream. Beat 
thoroughly and add sufficient flour to form 
a rather stiff batter. Dissolve ina little hot 
water a quarter of a teaspoonful of soda ; 
add to the mixture and lastly stir in lightly 
the beaten whites of the three eggs. 
Bake in waffle-irons and serve very hot. 


a 


PUMPKIN PIE WITHOUT EGGS 
By Ruth K. Ovirs 


OR one pie take three heaping table- 
spoons sifted squash or pumpkin, one 
heaping tablespoon flour, one and one-half 
pints rich milk. Mix squash or pumpkin 
smooth with flour; add milk. Sweeten to 
taste, add a tiny pinch of salt, favor with 
nutmeg. Pour into a deep pie-plate lined 
with good pie-crust and bake in a slow 
oven, 
» 
MOTHER’S CRULLERS 


M* thoroughly together two cupfuls of 

sugar, a tablespoonful of butter, half 
a cupful of milk, a scant teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved in boiling water, two tea- 
spoonfuls of vinegar, the grated rind of an 
orange, a little nutmeg and flour enough 
to make a dough stiff enough to roll out. 
Cut in squares or circles and cook in boil- 
ing lard. When cooked and nearly cool 
sift powdered sugar over them. 
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WAFERS FOR TEAS AND LUNCHEONS 
By Eleanor Lucas 


AFERS are delicious for 

teas,’’ luncheons, etc. To bake 
; them it is best to have the tinsmith 

divide a large, shallow baking: pan 
into small even compartments by narrow 
strips of tin running lengthwise and cross- 
wise. Thus the wafers will be of an even 
size and considerable trouble will be 
avoided in cutting. Ginger wafers may be 
made by creaming a quarter of a pound of 
butter ; add half a pound of brown sugar, 
one dessertspoonful of ground ginger, the 
grated peel and juice of one lemon. Beat 
thoroughly, then add half a pound of flour 
and a pint of golden syrup; beat thor- 
oughly and vigorously. Butter your pan, 
and spread the mixture in each as thin 
as possible and yet perfectly even and 
smooth. Bake in a rather brisk oven. 
When they are partly done draw the pan 
to the oven door and roll each wafer into 
a tiny cylinder. This must be done very 
expeditiously. Then return them to the 
oven until they become crisp and brown. 


+ 
GENEVA AND CHOCOLATE WAFERS 
ENEVA wafers are made by beating toa 
cream six ounces each of butter and 


sugar; add the thoroughly-beaten yolks 
of six eggs and six ounces of flour. Beat 


thoroughly ; add the well-whisked whites 
of the eggs and flavor with rose extract. 
Bake as in foregoing receipt. Another 
pretty method of serving consists in rolling 
them in the form of tiny cornucopias or 
horns, wider at one end. Place a small 
wedge of bread in them to keep in shape. 
Return to the oven until brown and crisp. 
Before serving remove tle bread, place a 
bit of jelly in the widest end and fill with 
whipped cream. ‘This forms a very pretty 
and ornamental dish for ‘‘ high teas.’’ 
Chocolate wafers may be made by beat- 
ing half a pound of butter to a cream ; add 


| 


“high | 


half a pound of white sugar and the same | 


amount of very finely-grated chocolate ; 
add, by degrees, one pound of flour and 
the beaten yolks of six eggs. Lastly, stir 
in lightly the well-whisked white of eggs. 
When all the ingredients are thoroughly 
incorporated bake as usual. In making 
the above quantity half may be flavored 
with finely-ground cinnamon to make a 
variety. 
ways and named accordingly. Cocoanut 
may be used instead of chocolate, when 
less butter will be required. The wafers 
when partly done may be strewn with 
grated cocoanut. Honey wafers are made 
after the receipt given for Geneva wafers, 
using, however, but three ounces of sugar, 
in addition to six ounces of honey and 
flavoring with lemon. Vanilla is one of 
the most delicate of flavorings that can be 
used for these tempting morsels. 


+ 

TO SERVE WITH THE SALAD COURSE 
(CREAM wafers to serve with the salad 
course are made without sugar as 
follows: Beat three eggs very lightly and 
stir into them three ounces of butter, which 
should be beaten to a cream; add alter- 
nately a cupful of sour cream and six 
ounces of flour. Lastly, stir in a quarter 
of a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a 
little water. Bake as directed for the sweet 

wafers. 

Cheese wafers may be made by pouring 
over two ounces of breadcrumbs sufficient 
milk to moisten thoroughly. 


Wafers may be flavored in various | 





Rub through | 


a sieve ; add half a pound of dry cheese | 


grated, one-quarter of a pound of butter 
and the yolks of four eggs. Beat these 
ingredients well together. Add half a 
pound of flour and the weill-beaten whites 
of the eggs. Bake in thin sheets. Cut into 
squares with a sharp-pointed knife and 
serve hot. 
**F¢ 
A DAINTY SALAD COURSE 
By EF. A. Stone 


RREMOVE the shells from as many hard- 
boiled eggs as there are persons to 
be served. Beginning at the small end of 
each egg, cut the whites lengthwise into 
fifths almost to base, taking care to leave 
the yolks whole. ‘Turn back the “ petals ’”’ 
thus formed, so as to make each egg sim- 
ulate an open pond-lily. With a small, 
soft paint-brush dipped in beet juice color 
the ‘‘petals’’ pale pink. Roughen the sur- 
face of the yolks with a fork. Place these 
imitation pond-lilies not too near together, 
on lettuce leaves spread on a platter, or, 
preferably, a shallow, flat-bottomed dish 
of clear white glass, or, best of all, a large 
table mirror. Serve with mayonnaise or 
French dressing, cheese if you like, and 
bread and butter ‘‘ crisps.’’ 

The bread and butter “‘ crisps’ are made 
by taking a fresh loaf of baker’s cream 
bread (the flat-topped, nearly square kind, 
no other will do). Trim off all the crust. 
sutter one end of the loaf and with a sharp 
knife cut the thinnest possible slices. Roll 
the slices closely and fasten each one with 
a wooden toothpick. Brown on a tin 
plate in the oven. When brown remove 


the toothpicks and serve ‘‘crisps’’ either | 


hot or cold. 
about thirty ‘‘ crisps.’’ 


One loaf of bread will make | 
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The Ease and Simplicity 


with which 


Extract BF FF 


can be used are among its chief attractions. 

Anyone can make delicious Soup or really palat- 
able Beef Tea, and at a minimum expense, with 
Armour’s Extract. No trouble or mystery about it. 

Send for our little book, ‘‘ Culinary Wrinkles” ; 
mailed free upon application. 


Armour & Company Chicago 
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“— ASK FoR WALTER BAKER & COS 
REAKFAST COCOA, 

: mane at DORCHESTER, MASS, 

| IT BEARS THEIR TRADE MARK LABELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 




















You will relish that delicious, 


ina Week satisfying and healthful dish— 
VAN CAMP’S BOSTON 
BAKED PORK AND BEANS 


Delicious hot or cold. Can be heated in two niinutes. 
Send 6c. to pay postage for sample can or postal card 


for booklet. YAN CAMP PACKING CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Bis! 


It is not only one of the most delicate and de- 
licious breakfast dishes, but being composed 
almost entirely of pure gluten is especially 
recommended for persons of weak digestion. 
THE NORTH DAKOTA MILLING CO. 
Sole Manuf'rs, Grand Forks, NW. D. 
CUSHMAN BROS., 78 Hudson St., New York, Agts. 


Send for sample package, and 200-page cook book, free. 
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HE truth of the old proverb, ‘‘ great 

oaks from little acorns grow,”’ is 
evidenced on this page. From 
barrels, boxes or any odd pieces 
of wood, the aid of hammer, nails and 
glue, and the transforming assistance of 
paint, gilt, varnish, linen, denim, burlap, 
bagging, etc., these smallest of acorns into 
the veriest oaks of comfort and usefulness 
may grow. 

The design for an umbrella-stand given 
in illustration is made of ordinary wood 
and covered with burlap or bagging, fin- 
ished at the edges with 
screws or slim steel wire 
nails. Over the entire out- 
side of the box stretch bur- 
lap or bagging such as 
furniture is wrapped and 
packed in; fasten the ma- 
terial in place with flat- 
headed carpet 
tacks or liquid 
glue. After 
the glue is dry 
the burlap may 
be treated to 
several coats 
of paint of 
some desirable 
color. After 
the first coat is 
applied the 
box should 
stand for a few 
days so that 
the paint may 
thoroughly dry 
before the sec- 
ond coat is ap- 
plied. Three or four coats will be sufficient 
to prepare the surface, and before the last 
one is put on the entire surface should be 
sandpapered to remove all rough places. 
When the last coat of paint has dried hard 
the corners of the box may be decorated by 
driving ornamental nails or tacks at even 
distances apart, around each of the four 
sides as shown in illustration. Any design 
can be worked out in the following manner: 
On a large, smooth piece of paper draw an 
oblong to represent one side of the box ten 
inches wide and thirty inches long; on this 
draw the design with a soft lead pencil, and 
make four tissue paper tracings of it. Fasten 
one tracing on each side of the box at a 
time, and begin to drive the nails on the line 
fairly close together but not so that the 
heads will touch each 
other. Drive the nails 
in half way, and when 
all the lines of the 
design have been fol- 
lowed tear away the 
tissue paper and ham- 
mer the nails in flush. 
Laryge-headed iron 
carpet tacks can be 
used for this purpose, 
but they should first 
be treated to a coat of 
thin black paint. 
When the outside of 
the box is finished it 
will be necessary to 
give the inside a coat 
or two of some dark- 
colored paint or as- 
phaltum varnish to 
protect it from moist- 
ure. A zinc tray that 
will fit inside the 
stand, to catch the 
drippings from wet 
umbrellas, can be 
made by any tin- 
smith. 
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A MEDICINE-CHEST 










USEFUL SHOE-BOX 


AND A BIT OF GLUE 
By F. Harry Adams 
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An ordinary barrel lined and draped 
makes an excellent hamper for soiled 
clothes. 

Obtain a good large barrel and see that 
all nail points that may project inside are 
driven down. Have a cover made of 
wood and hinge to the barrel. Line the 
inside and cover with unbleached muslin 
tacked securely in several places, and 
select for the draping material some strong, 
serviceable goods such as denim or heavy 
cretonne. Cover the top, drawing the 
goods tightly, and tack securely on the 
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under surface 
four inches from 
the rim, and finish 
with a circular 
piece of the lin- 
ing about two 
inches less in di- 
ameter than the 
wooden cover to 
hide the raw 
edges of the cov- 
ering material, 
Gather the drap- 
ing fabric on 
stout strings for 
the upper and 
lower edges, and 
tack securely all 








A CLOTHES-HAMPER 


around the top and bottom 

of the barrel, allowing suf- = 
ficient fullness to give a 
fluted effect. 

A medicine-chest such 
as is shown in illustration 
that may hang against the 
wall in a chamber may be 
made from an ordinary aa 
box of thin piece boards : 
treated to several coats of 
paint and ornamented with 
designs sawed out of sheet 
brass and fastened on with large-headed 
nails. The interior of the chest may be 
arranged with four shelves, and the space 
under the lower shelf may be occupied by 
two drawers. A door can be fastened to 
the front of it with hinges and arranged 
with a lock or snap catch to keep it closed. 
The entire box should be treated to several 
coats of paint, in brown or black, when the 
brass trimmings are used. 


UMBRELLA-STAND 





The ornaments may be cut from stove- , 
pipe iron with a stout pair of shears, and | 
painted a dead black, which against white 
makes a striking and eflective decoration. 
Should the work be too rough on the 
fingers the ornamental scroll hinges and 
hasp can be painted on with black paint, 
and large-headed nails driven in to appear 
as if securing the metal bands. 
of the chest will be a useful shelf for large 
bottles that cannot be accommodated in- 
side the chest. 

A shoe-box is always a useful piece of 
furniture in a bed or dressing room. ‘The 
one shown in accompanying illustration is 
a very easy affair to make. 

Obtain two boxes, one an ordinary soap- 
box, the other a little longer. Stand the 
first one on end and arrange a shelf in it 
about at the middle. To the other box 
fasten a lid on with hinges, and allow it to 
project over the edge a trifle, say three- 
quarters of an inch. With screws attach 
these two boxes together and paint the 
inside of each a light buff or gray color. 
With some curled hair upholster the top of 
each box, and tuft or not as you choose. 
Finish the edges with gimp and flat-headed 
brass nails. Cover the boxes with your ma- 
terial and arrange it on a wire as a curtain 
in front of the upright one. 

The edges of the material should be 
brought over the upper edge of the long 
box and tacked neatly inside about half an 
inch from the top. ‘The long box may be 
divided in compartments if desired, to 
keep slippers, rubbers and shoes in, while 
the upright one can be devoted to shoes 
that may be in daily use. This piece of 
furniture may be placed against the wall 
in a room or used as a window-seat ; when 


putting on or taking off shoes it will be | 


found very convenient. One or two sofa- 
pillows will add to its appearance. 
A wood-box of medium size should be 


The top | 





thirty-six inches in length and eighteen in 
width, the height from sixteen to eighteen 
inches. The interior 


two compartments— 
one for wood, the other 
for coal—and_ treated 
to several successive 
coats of dark paint or 
asphaltum varnish. 
An ordinary canned | 
goods box can be fixed | 
up and painted to ap- | 
pear as shown in the | 
illustration. Cover the | 
curface of the box with | 
heavy builders’ paper, | 
gluing it on smoothly, 
avoiding creases or | 
wrinkles, and paint a | 
rich mahogany brown. 
Two or three coats, 
each thoroughly dried 


nished and rubbed 


good, durable surface. 
Strap iron corners and | 
cross bands, 
lished with big 
headed, hand-made 
nails, add to the ap- 
parent strength of this 
chest and give it the 


and afterward var- | 


down, will make a | 


embel- | 
g, rough- | 


character of an antique | 


strong-box. 
A box of this sort may be put to use as a 
silver-chest, and if so it should be lined 


ARTISTIC WOOD-BOX 


with Canton flannel or felt, which may be 
tacked or glued fast. Several trays may 
be provided in which to keep spoons, forks 
and other small articles of plate. 

It has been specially aimed, in the illus- 
trations here given, to keep simplicity of 
plan constantly present, so that the amateur 
cabinet-maker may accomplish, herself, 
without the aid of skilled labor, the pieces 
of useful furniture here described. 


| merchants buying 100 dozen 


| salers’ and retailers’ 


A Slight Pull-pt 


after simply start- 
ing the paper 

with a pin or any 
pointed instrument 
and the pencil is 
sharpened. See 
the point? The 


Blaisdell 
Pencils 


are covered with 

paper, instead of 

wood. No soiled 

fingers—no wood 

chips. 

LEAD PENCILS 
in all grades 

CRAYONS 


in all colors 
YOUR DEALER SELLS THEM 


BLAISDELL penet. CO. 


Wayne Junction 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Adds a New Touch 













of Elegance— 


may be divided into | 


Cord Edge © 


the latest variation 


| of the famous 





o & cn 
BIAS 
al VELVETEEN 

SKIRT BINDINGS 


CUT BIAS—fits skirts of any shape. 
CORD SECURED—can’t drop out and 


| look unsightly. 


SILK STITCHED EDGE —gives richest 
finish and is most easily applied. 
If your dealer WILL NOT 
supply you we will. 
| Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


“Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” a new 72-page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, tells in plain words how to make dresses 
at home without previous training; mailed for 25c. 


S.H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 6090, N. Y. City 


Buy Handkerchiefs 


from the importer in single 
dozen lots at prices paid 





lots and so skip whole- 


profits. 


Ladies’ Pure Irish Linen Hem- 
stitched Handkerchiefs ania’ 
Wholesalers pay $1.50 & 402. ) yo, peo 
Retailers “1.80 rel. 0 tos 
Consumers “ 2c. each 5a Sample, 15e. 
Another Ladies’ Plain Linen 
Handkerchief, 
W holesalers pay #2 0 @ doz.) We offer to zon postpaid 
Retailers 2.2 = 2 at $2.00 doz. 
Consumers “ 2c. each ) Sample, 20c. 
An Artistic Catalogue of Plain and Em- 
broidered Handkerchtefa, Mailed Free. 
L. H. FIELD 
NEW YORK CITY 
47 Liepenard Street 


JACKSON 
MICHIGAN 


Better than Rubber 


ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 


The New Success — A Perfect Dress Shield 


OMO 


DRESS SHIELDS 


These are the only 
Dress Shields 
made witheut 
— by 

are 
absolutely oder- 
less, and entire- 
ly im to 








i 


They are light- 
er by half than 
any other shields. 

hey do not de- 
teriorate by age, 
and will outwear 
rubber or stock- 
inet shields; therefore are the most economical. 
Lighter by half than others. For sale by all first- 
class dealers, or send 25 cents for Sample pair to 


GMO MANUFACTURING CO., 394 Canal Street, New York 





Genuine Navajo Indian Blankets, oy°9°0-'"s: 


to $8, fancy colered. larze, $10 to $35. Indian Baskets, $1 to 4. 
California Liou Skins, $10 to 815, Cash with order. 


M. HOWELL, Jr., 1109 W. Seventh Street, Los Angeles, Cal, 
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By Fane Benson 


HE time was when patchwork 
quilts represented merely the 
odds and ends of the piece bag, 
when, from the remnants left 

over from frock or apron, squares and 
cubes were cut to keep the housewife busy, 
to teach the little girls to sew, and to make 
the outside of a quilt, which, after com- 
pletion, would add to the stock of winter 





LARGE STAR PATTERN 


bed coverings. But nowadays the patch- 
work quilt is most often made from ma- 
terial specially bought for the purpose, and 
usually only one color and white are used. 
A pretty fashion is to have a square centre 
block of white containing an initial or 
monogram worked in red, and to surround 
this with diagonal-shaped pieces of alter- 
nate red and white until a larger square is 
formed. A quilt made after this fashion 
might have a lining of Turkey red cotton 
or white if preferred. 

The designs for patchwork quilts given 
on this page may be made from patches of 
either silk or cotton, tiny pieces of either 
of these materials being just the things 
required for these patchwork quilts. 
When made of the latter care must be 
taken to select only the colors that will 
stand repeated visits to the laundry. ‘Tur- 
key red is always safe, and there is also a 
blue cotton, which may 
almost be called Delft in 
color, that is effective and 
safe to use. 

7 

LARGE STAR PATTERN 
7s large star given in 

the accompanying illus- 
tration may be made by 
sewing neatly together four 
small blocks of colored 
silk or cotton three and a 
half inches square, to form 
one large block. Between 
the corners on each side 
sew four blocks made of 
the color used and white, 
put together diagonally. 
Join the corner blocks to 
the side blocks, so that the 
white and colored angles 
may alternate, and finish with a plain block 
at each corner. When finshed the block 
will form a star similar to the one shown 





EIGHT-POINTED STAR 


in illustration. Blocks made af‘er this pat- 
tern form, with alternate blocks of white, 
the strip for very pretty patchwork quilts. 





EIGHT-POINTED STAR 
UT eight diamond-shaped pieces of 
colored material each measuring two 
and a half inches on all four sides; sew 
neatly together into the form of a star, then 
add a sufficient number of white pieces to 
transform the star into a square, and make 
up with alternate blocks of white into 
strips ; sew the strips neatly together and 
make up with an interlin- 
ing of white cotton batting. 


+ 
A SMALLER STAR 


HE design for a small 
star pattern is very at- 
tractive when made _ in 
Turkey red and white, the 
star being entirely of the 
red, and the pieces forming 
the square of white. This 
design is effective when the 
patches are made of silk. 

A good size for the cen- 
tre of the plain block pat- 
tern patch is three inches ; 
the rectangular patches at 


the sides 
should be 
three inches 
in length 
and one and a half in width. The squares 
at the corners must, of course, be of a size 
to make the patch a complete square. 
This block patch is made up with alternat- 
ing blocks of white, and made up with a 
lining of the solid color. 

A very effective pattern is made from 
squares and angles, as shown in 
design, of alternate colors. <A quilt 
made after this pattern should be 
made up with alternating blocks of 
white. 

The appliqué daisy patch makes 
a most CRective guilt. The back- 
ground may be either of white or 
yellow: if of white the design is 
appliquéd in yellow; if of yellow, 
in white. 
The blocks 
should be 
eight inches 
square, the 
centre of 
each being 
ornament- 
ed by a six- 
petaled daisy five 
and a half inches 
in size. The daisy 
is appliquéd to the 
patch with button- 
hole stitching of 
yellow wash silk. 
The centre is or- 
namented with 


A SMALLER STAR 


ate slhetstacecttn 6 tien oe 


A PLAIN BLOCK 


long lines of yel- 
low silk in Ken- 
singtonstitch. In 
following any of 
these designs 
pieces of any kind 
of colored cotton 
may be used. The 
general effect will 
not be so good, 
but the quilt will 
be just as com- 
fortable when ex- 
tra bed coverings 
are in demand. 

Patchwork 
quilts are very 
useful. The com- 
forters which are 
nearly always giv- 
en as extra bed 
covering do not 
wash satisfactori- 
ly, and blankets 
soon thicken and 
shrink if con- 
stantly washed. 
Neither of these 
objections applies 
to the patchwork 
quilt. 
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FINISHING THE QUILT 


HEN the patches are all complete and 
sewed together into strips of the 
required length the strips should be sewed 
1eatly together to the desired width. Two 
layers of white wadding should then be 
tacked on the inner side, and over them a 
lining of exactly the same size; then all 
three must be very carefully and closely 
basted together. It will then be ready for 
the hands of the quilter, who, after quilting, 
will bind and hand it over all ready for 
use. Well-made patchwork quilts are very 
serviceable ; they are easily laundered, and 





A UNIQUE DESIGN 


comfortable to sleep under, besides being 
reminiscent of pleasant moments spent in 
putting the pretty patches together. 
6 
SILK OR OTHER QUILTS 


Ss quilts are very much in favor at the 

present time. The pretty wash silks 
in flowered or plain patterns for both inner 
and outer side are used with an interlining 
of white cotton batting quilted in place. A 
ruffle of the silk is the usual finish. 

A pretty bedspread, which will probably 
be more ornamental than useful, however, 
may be made from four-inch-wide strips 
of silk or satin of one color, connected by 
strips of lace insertion two inches wide; | 
the whole lined with silk of a solid color 
and finished with a lace ruffle. Linen bed- 
spreads embroidered in a_ conventional 
pattern, with monogram in the centre, also 
make most effective bed coverings. 

For the nursery nothing in the quilt line 
is as popular as the cheesecloth comforter 
in white, pale pink, pale blue or yellow. 
These littlke comforters are often tufted 
with baby ribbon and are also finished 
with a ruffle. Many mothers, however, 
prefer the little 
white Mar- 
seilles quilts, 
which come in 
many patterns. 
Yet many other 
mothers who 
live in the 
country, and 
many thr ifty 
ones who live 
elsewhere, 
spend their 
leisure mo- 
ments in fash- 
ioning from lit- 
A DAINTY BLOCK tle pieces of 

print very ac- 

ceptable quilts 
for either cradle or crib. These quilts are 
inexpensive, and where there is a home 
fortunate enough to have a succession of 
babies to need bed coverings these little 
quilts serve a purpose that no bought 
one can, for the little stars, cubes and 
triangles form the baby’s first glimpse at 
shape and color, and may be made the 
very first step in its education. 
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You do not have to pay, an extravagant price for 
a first-class piano. > epee to yourself write 
for prices of the Wine iano before you buy. 


The Instrumental Attachment 


Imitates perfectly the tone of the Mandolin, 
Guitar, Harp, Zither and Banjo, giving the 
effect of an entire orchestra of these in- 
struments playing in concert with the piano. 

SENT ON TRIAL We will send this piano, or 

* your choice of four other 
styles, to any part of the United States on trial (all 
freights paid by us), allow ample time for a thorough 
examination and trial in the home, and, if the instru- 
ment is in any particular unsatisfactory, we will take it 
back at our own expense. No conditions are attached 
to this trial. Weask no advance payment; no deposit. 

We pay all freights in advance. 

Old Instruments Exchanged. Easy Payments 


Our beautiful, handsomely illustrated Catalogue, and a 
book of information about pianos, sent free on request. 


WING & SON 442 & 444 West 13th St., New York 
’ esa 


ESTABLISHED 1868, 





. Salaiglatnigilatsataloisininininisisisiisiaiaie! | 


The Nation's 
Favorite Musical 
instrument, 







$250 


Autoharp 


Easy to Play—Easy to Buy 
Of all our Autoharps the most popular 


among people of musical taste 1s No. 6 
Our new 1896 model has six chord bars and ten 
shifters, pty ey | a very wide range of the 
best music to be executed upon it. Handsomely 
finished and equipped with all necessary fittings. 

All Music Dealers sell this style, or we will 
send it prepaid on receipt of $25.00. Full satis- 
faction guaranteed. Other styles ranging from 
$1.50 to $150. Write for illustrated story: ‘* How 
the Aunsere Capture d the Family,” also cata- 
logue sent FREE if you mention this magazine, 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON 
DeEpT. C, DOLGE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
Salesrooms and Studios, 28 E. 23d St. 
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Talking Machines 
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Phonographs 
Graphophones 


“IT TALKS~ 


Reproduce 


Songs, Bands 
A Orchestras 
SRAP HO @PROND | u / 


2 7 and your own voice 
- 








Send for circular. 
Agents wanted, 








ONLY #40 
Chicago Talking Machine Co.,'° (aiewo'"" 
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THE NEW POLISHING CLOTH 


brightens the bicycle, takes tarnish from silver, makes 


| leather luminous, and polishes everything made of 





wood, metal or glass; outshines paste or powders, and 
is cheaper than chamois. If your dry goods dealer does 
not have Flashskin, write to 

FLASHSKIN, 98-100 Bleecker Street, New York 


White Blankets 
“San Diego” 





Size, 11-4 
Light Blue 
Borders, { « Pink 
{ Red 


S per pair 
4. 45 value $6.50 
Lord & Taylor 


Broadway and 20th St., New York 


When You Get Married 


Let us furnish your WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send 
for Sample sand Prices. 30 years’ experience at the busi- 
ness. C. E. Houg htaling, 70 Madison Ave., Albany, N. Y- 
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PRETTY THINGS FOR 
CHILDREN IN CROCHET 




















INFANT'S MITTEN 





By Margaret Sims 


HE baby’s booti- 
kin shown in 
illustration is spe- 
cially suited for 
winter wear; white 
fleecy wool is the 
best material to 
make them of. 
They are worked in 
crochet. 
Commence with 
the straight piece 
at the back part of 
the foot. 
ch, take up on the 
hook the ten loops 
of it and work them 
off in the usual 
This forms 
bar; make 
twenty-five bars in 
all, then 4 ch to 
cross the instep, 
then take up the ten loops on the first bar, 
return through four loops, take up three 
loops, also four from the ch and four on the 
other side of it, return to three from the be- 
ginning of the bar and go to three from the 


tricotée 


way. 
one 


row, *, 


Make to 


other end, return all the way; nexttake up dc on 


all the loops and return to the end, another 
Now decrease every other 
row by taking together the first two and 
last two loops, after and before the edge 
decreasing 


row the same. 


stitches. After 


Now make the sole : 


the leg begin at the 
back, work arow of 
single all around, 
into this row 30 d 
tre for the ribbon 
to thread through, 
take up fifteen 
loops to the instep 
and work eight 
bars; in the ninth, 
twelfth and six- 
teenth bars in- 
crease at the back 
of the leg, working 
eighteen bars in 


five times in st 
decrease every bar till there are 8 st on the 
hook ; mark this bar with a stitch of cotton. 
work ten bars on the 
8 st, in the eleventh decrease at each end, 
six more bars on the 7th, maker st in the 
middle by turning the wool aroundthe hook, on 
then on the 7 st work five more bars. 
Round off the heel with 6 single st. 
the front part tothe sole on the wrong side, 
taking up the st above the edge st. For 


Sew 
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GIRL'S CYCLING CAP 


group of trebles ; 
repeat from 
Fifth row: 
on first st, *, 7 tre 
drawing 
loops together, 
1dc in the lower 
part of dc; repeat 
from * to the end. 
Sixth row: 
first st, raise 

three loops, draw in 1 dc on centre of 
trebles, raise three loops, close, raise four 
loops, close. 
Raise 16 groups as usual, then another in- 


makes an 


2 st on the hook. There are now three 
loops on the needle, draw through them 
and close with 1 ch, *, 1 dc, taking up the 
top two loops of the centre of the 5 tre, 
then raise a loop, as before directed, back 
and forth in the next five stitches, draw 
through the six loops on the hook, close 
with 1 ch and repeat from * to the end, fin- 
ishing with half a group of stitches as at the 
beginning; 4 tre on first st of preceding 
1 dc into 
the lower part of 
the d c of previous 
row, 7 tre into the 
st that draws to- 
gether the loops in 
the previous row ; 
repeat from * to 
the end, finishing 
with 4 tre. 
brings us to the 
fourth row: 1 dc 
on first st, *, raise 
a loop in the 
next seven, 
through the eight 
loops on the hook, 
close with 1 ch, 1 





CHILD'S CROCHET JACKET 


increase. 


crease, and finish 
with half a group, 
as at the beginning. 
For the next row 
raise groups of 
loops without in- 
creasing. Eighth 
row: 1 dc, raise 
three groups, in- 
crease, one group, 
increase, four 
groups, increase, 
four groups, in- 





AFGHAN FOR INFANT’S USE 


AKE a chain the required length, two 
rows of d c, taking up the back loops 

of the first row. Break off at the end 
of every row. 1 tre into every other stitch 
with 1 ch between. Next 1 d tre in the 
first st; 1 ch, make five shells into each 
of the succeeding five tre. To make a 
shell 4 d tre into the same st, leaving the 
last loops of each on the needle, then draw 
through all at once ; close with 1 ch and 
repeat. After five shells are made 1 d tre 


on to the next tre, two more into the ch | 


and the next tre; repeattothe end. Inthe 
next row make four shells between the five 
shells with 7 d tre between, then three 
shells with 11 d tre between, two shells 
with 15 d tre between, one shell 19 d tre, 
then increase the number of shells until 
the sides correspond. Work a row of tre, 
missing one with 1 ch between, two rows of 
dc, the second of an alternating color. 
Continue until the afghan is wide enough. 


7 
GIRL’S CYCLING CAP 


T= cycling cap is worked in sections. 
The stitch is simple /ricofée. Make 26 
ch, take up on the needle, work back 
through three 
loops, raise them 
again on the nee- 
dle, work through 
six loops, raise 
them again; re- 
peat in this way, 
working through 
three more loops 
each time until 
twenty-four are 
raised, work back 
through twenty- 
six, make two 


more rows of 
twenty-six loops, 
reduce gradually 


by threes until the 
last three are 
raised, work off 
the twenty-six 
stitches. This 
forms one section ; 


To join them work 
on either side of 
each section a row 
of double crochet ; 
catch together with 
being joined, hold the inside of the cap 
toner you and make the band: First a 
row of d c, making one only on the two 
joining the divisions. 
rows arealike. After taking up each stitch 
turn the wool over the needle twice, draw 
through the stitch on the needle, wool over 
once and draw through at the same time 
the loop on the needle and the loop made 
by one of the two turns over the needle ; 
wool over, draw through the two loops left 
on the needle ; repeat. Finish with a plain 
row of d c, add a pompon at the top, line 
and finish with ribbon streamers. 


+ 
INFANT’S KNITTED MITTENS 


T WILL take about one ounce of fine wool 
with a little white silk, for the crocheted 








make nine more. | 


single stitch. All | 


The following eight | 


25 


uthtaarlme, 2 


ilies and Centrepieces Wy 

ij Fully described and illustrated in ¥ 
* Florence Hlome Needlework for 1896,” 
anew book giving explicit instructions 


for embroidering the most recent and 

»opular Art Needlework designs; tells 
fast what shades of silk to use, and tells 
=i how to work the piece. 96 Pages, 
4 over 60 illustrations, Sent by mail 
A for cents in stamps. — Ask for 

* Florence Home Needlework 
\ for 1896.’ Address 


NONOTUCK SILK CO. 
8 Bridge St. 
M4 > Florence, Mass. 
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Mothers and Doctors Know 


that half the ills of children arise from their becoming chilled from 
kicking out of their night-dress or bed-clothes, 


THE PRACTICAL REMEDY AT POPULAR PRICES ARE 
Dr. DENTON’S 
Knit Sleeping Garments “Wa 


A fine worsted fabric. Smooth and soft ; my 
to the skin. With improved moccasin @& Woy 
feet, and cuffs that draw over the hands vy 
Infants’ garments closed with draw-string at Zo 
the hem, White and natural wool, Won't 
shrink with care. Made in three grades, 


Style A, | Year Size, By Mail, $1.00 


Add 10 cents per Garment for each year. Sizes Oto 
5 open in back; 6 to 10, two-piece open in front. 
Finest quality, with all improvements. The su- 
perior of any sleeping garment made. 


Style B, 1 Year Size 
By Mail, 75c. 


Add 5 cents per Garment 

for each year, Sizes 0 to 

10 years, Silk- finished, 
double-breasted and 
double-soled garment, 
not too heavy for 
warm, and adequate 
for cold weather, 


Style C, 1 Year Size, by Mail, 50c. 


Add 5 cents per Garment for each size larger. 
Sizes 0 to 4 open in back; 6 to 10 in front. A 
standard garment, heavier weight than A or B. 

Order by age or measure from floor to back of 
neck. Ask your dealer for them, If he does not 
keep them, and will not order them for you, 
send us your order and we will have it filled, 
Illustrated Catalogue free, 


M. DENTON & CO. 
CENTREVILLE, MICH, 
Hygienic sleeping garments of knit 
worsted fabric for men and women from 
$1.25 up, like ordinary night attire, with 
foot pocket on each side protecting from cold, 














Style A 


Style B 
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Arnold’s Knit 
Night Drawers 


Knit cot'on fabric; excellent quality 


* 


all. Join the wool 

at the instep and work to correspond on 
the other side. Sew up the back of the leg 
and crochet up the front, taking up the 


edge around the wrist, to make these little 
mittens. 

Cast on fifty-one stitches, k one row 
plain. First row: s 1, *, m 1, k 3, k 











crease, one 
group, increase, 
three groups, 


POPU a ae 





edge st first on one side, then the other. 1 dc on last tog, k 3, m 1, k 1, repeat from *. Purl 

One row of dc around the top, onthatone st. Ninth row: second row. Third row same as first. | 50 cents 
single 3 ch, miss one, for two more rows 3 Same as fifth Purl fourth row. Fifth row same as first. 

ch, one single under 3 ch in previous row. row except that Sixth row plain. Repeat these six rows and 
Finish with a bow at the top andaribbon there should be three times. ‘Twenty-fifth row: make rib- | upwards, 
to tie around the ankle. If desired these 26 groups. oth bing for the wrist, doing 1 st plain and 1 | 


little shoes may be made of silk thread. row: Same as 
+ sixth, but instead 


of increasing in 
CHILD’S CROCHET JACKET , pe 


the front in- 
A Dawe little jacket in illustration will fit a crease twice on 
child about three years old. It takes each _ shoulder. 
about five ounces of soft fingering or An- 11th row: Same 
dalusian wool. Begin at the neck with 78 as seventh. The SRS RON EE EOP EELS 
ch, turn 1 dc in the second ch from the 12th row should He 
needle. To make a double crochet the consist of 30 
wool is not turned around the needle; for groups. 13th 
a treble it is turned around once; forad 


purl alternately to the end, taking | according 
the last 2 st tog to bring the | tg size, 

ribbing in evenly. Work nine 
more rows of ribbing. Next row: 
p 2 tog, m 2, p 2 tog, p I, repeat 
to the end. Next row: s 1,k 2, p 
1,*, k 4, p 1, repeat from *, k the 
last st. Nowforthe hand. First 
row: m1, 58 1, putting the needle 
in as if about to p, k 1 and 
repeat. Second row: m1,s1, k 
2 tog, and repeat the last row till 










Arnold’s Lounging Robes advertised in last 
month's ‘‘ Ladies’ Home Journal," described fully 
incomplete free catalogue of Arnold's Goods. 

NOVELTY KNITTING CO. 





INFANT'S BOOTIKIN 








same as fifth row, 
tre twice. 


around the needle; 
insert it from back 
to front between 
the dc and the first 
tre; pass it from 
front to back be- 
tween the first and 
second tre, and 
draw the wool 
through in a long 
loose loop; wool 
over needle and 
draw through two 
stitches on the 


Miss 1 ch, 5 tre in the next, 
miss one, work 1 d c into the next ; repeat 
to the end ; there should be 19 groups of 5 
tre. Break off at the end of every row. 
For the next row I tre on the first d c; wool 
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14th as sixth row, 15th as third row, 16th as 
fourth row. When six groups are made 
work 21 ch for an armhole, miss five pat- 
terns, 1dc on dc, eight groups, 1 dc ond 
c, miss five patterns, 21 ch for an armhole, 


six groups to the 
end. Work the 
17th row as_ the 
fifth, proceeding 
along the chain 
stitches as well as 
over the previous 
groups. Repeat 
until the jacket is 
long enough, end- 
ing with the groups 
of tre stitches. 
For the sleeves, 
begin upon the 


thirty rows of brioche knitting are made. 
Thirty-first row: m 1, s 1, k 2 tog seven 
times ; turn and work the same until eight- 
een rows are done upon the thumb. Next 
row: s I, k 2 tog, *, p 1, k 2 tog, repeat 
from *. Next row: s 1, k 1, *, p 1, k 1, 
repeat from *. Knit two more rows like 
this one, break off, run a needle through 


the stitches and draw up close, sew up the | 


thumb. Ol } 
repeat the brioche knitting for twenty-six 
rows, after which work four rows like the 


Begin again on the hand and | 


top of the thumb, gather the stitches | 


closely together and sew up the glove. 
Work the right hand the same way until 
the thirty rows of brioche are completed, 
then proceed with the remainder on eight- 
een ridges for twenty-six rows, and finish 
to correspond with the hand already 


needle ; wool over,’ armhole; make_ knitted, after which work the thumb on 
insert the hook ninepatternsinthe seven ridges for eighteen rows, work the 
from back to front round, work four four little rib rows, draw together and 
between the first rows, decrease _ sew up. 


and second tre and 
back between the 
second and third; 
raise a long loop 
as before; wool 
over, workthrough 
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BABY-CARRIAGE AFGHAN 


oh 


one under the arm, 
work six rows, de- 
crease one, work 
eleven rows, fasten 
off. Runa ribbon 
around the neck. 


For the border 1 d c on the st in the hol- 
low, 6 ch, 1 dc three times in the same st, 


312 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
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Please send your name 
and the names and ad- 
dresses of five friends and 
receive FREE, Iilustra- 


tions of Fifty New and 

Elegant Art Embroidery 

Designs. Address 

THE MODERN PRISCILLA 
113 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 








Art of Embroidery! We send 


— 
Special a new 6-inch Linen-Honiton 


Doily stamped with delicate 


work dc to the top of the scallop, then 6 | Forget-me-nots. Lace Braid and Silk Floss to work. 


ch three times with 1 d c between, d c 
down to the next hollow and repeat to the 
necessary width. 





Also set of Beautiful Stamping Patterns: 17-inch 
Centrepiece, Doilies, etc. Catalogue and In- 5c 
structions for Embroidery. All postpaid, only 2 e 


Address WALTER P. WEBBER, Lyon, Mass. Box L. 
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ID Chicago ~t 


> Waist 
: Price $1.00 







Dealers or by 
Mail 


Allows perfect 
freedom of 
motion. 

. Wear one 
and discover 

7 what real 
™ comfort 

. means. 


: 
: 
Graceful 
> Comfort- 
‘ able a: 
*, Popular , 4 
~ Price \ 
+ 
Fitted to Living Models : 
w Made of fine Sateen—Black, White or Drab. 4 
yY Clasp or Button Front. 
¥ measure. Ask your dealer for the ‘G.-D.” 
Waist. If he hasn’t it, send us $1.00, together W 


W with size and color desired, and we will send 
you one prepaid. Take no other, 


® GAGE-DOWNS CO., Chicago, I. @ 


Sizes, 18-30 waist 














DE TO WEAR! 


rt § 
Free 





The comfortable 


CORSET 


that is shapely—wear- 
ing without breaking 
at the waist line. 







Sample pair sent, postpaid, 
for $1.00. 


¥ 
\ 
u 
, The Michigan Corset Co. 
i 


JACKSON, MICH. 














: Ease for Mothers - 


UL. 


IN THE 





5 Comfort for Children 3 
















Great Bicycle 
Waist for Boys 
and Girls 


Yankee No. 1, 50c¢ 
Yankee No. 2, 25e 
Buttons don’t come off; 
Button-holes don’t tear 

out. Gives absolute free- 
dom of motion. Prevents 
round shoulders; saves 
strain on clothes, and will 
outwear two ordinary 
waists. Thousands of 
mothers now using them 
and will not have any 
other. Satisfaction 
gunranteed or money 
refunded, Free: Ifnot 
sold by your dealer send 
us his name and 50 cents, 
state size wanted, and we 
will mail you ourbest waist 
and include a pair of hose 
supporters, worth 2 
cents, free. 

Also, our cireular about poem 
contest, where we offer the chil- 
dren $1000 in gold. 


e WM. H. BURNS CO., Mirs., Worcester, Mass. 


The “IDEAL” "tite" Waist Lining 


Just what you want for 
dressmaking at home. No 
patterns to buy; no cutting 
and fitting to do. Saves 
every trouble preliminary 

utting on the fabric. 

e, boned and fitted, of 
excellent silesia, in white 
light and dark gray, and 
double-faced black. 30 to 46 
inch bust. Side and shoulder 
seams are basted, and can be 
taken up or let out to meet 
+ ad own idea of comfort. 

f your dealer does not keep 
it send 75 cents, stating 
size, color, and whether long 
or short waist, and we will send one complete, with 
sleeves, collar, extra bones and casing—all charges 
prepaid. Money refunded if desired. 


IDEAL LINING CO., ** pent ahind Street, 
$700 xe Desk Clock 


ot, ane or we ee Sra Warranted 
good time-' > ze, x3x234. 
H. D. PHELP Ansonia, Conn. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


|THE TRUTH ABOUT MARRIAGE | 


(CONTINUATION FROM PAGE 11) 


and loving in its call and place will live, 
and have its completeness and reward. 
To be like the angels of God is to be 
‘complete in Him.’ We only live in frag- 
ments here ; but the beginning and centre 
and hope of the whole is in the life of the 
fragments even.’’ 

** How do you mean?”’ 

‘‘T mean the families ; the homes. It is 
they that will be gathered up, and made 
whole. Are not all the promises and the 
prophecies for the families of the earth, 
and the kindreds that are to be numbered 
in their full twelve thousands, in the land 
where their days shall be long? Oh, we 
shall all have our own—our very true own 
—whatever and wherever it is. And I 
don’t think, Daisy, that any dear woman 
who has lovingly filled that self-sacrificing 
‘second’ place will be left out.”’ 

‘* But the bad homes? And the home- 
less ones and the nameless ?”’ 

‘*Are of the earth and sin. Of that 
which shall be done away. It shall.all be 
right for them who desire the right—who 
‘love His appearing.’ For the others— 
they may have to go away—into the Dark- 
ness, till they ask for the Light; into the 
fire, even—till they are burned clean.”’ 

‘You are very wonderful, Miss Patience. 
You are all alone—you have never married 
and yet you understand and live it all. 
You have only had, in your own self, 
daughterhood and sisterhood ; and yet you 
know what the best love is, and you 
‘mother’ everybody who comes near to 
you,”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Rose Halliday earnestly. 
‘* Motherliness is just what Patience Strong 
is made of. She has too much of it to be 
shut up to any one household. She would 
always have brimmed over.”’ 

‘*More are the children of the desolate 
than the children of the married wife,’’ 


answered Patience, a smile quivering on | 


her lips and her eyes tender. 
Rose Halliday took up the quotation. 
‘*T know it all,’’ she said. ‘‘‘ Enlarge 
the place of thy rest . lengthen thy 
thou shalt not be ashamed... 


| For thy Maker is thine husband . . . the 


God of the whole earth,’ ”’ 

‘* Ah, Rose, hush!’ cried her friend. 

‘* How poor and superficial all the wed- 
ding clothes seem, and the wedding fuss, 
and the wedding presents, when you think 
into it—and on—like that!”’ 


‘Ves, Daisy, compared ; or when they | 


absorb the importance and fill up the 
thoughts. Itis hard to prevent that, too ; 
there is so much outside in ways of doing 


| now.’’ 


“I don’t believe in wedding presents— | 


or any other presents—in the mass,’’ said 


| Mrs. Halliday. 


| it must be a lifelong thing; each 


: 


‘I think they spoil the making of the 
home,’’ assented Miss Patience. ‘‘ That 
ought to grow; to come by degrees, out 
of real fitness and the true giving, as the 
making of the marriage does. To be real, 
new 
gain in it a separate gladness, through 
separate attaining or a distinct receiving. 
Otherwise it stands for nothing.’’ 

‘*Except debt and incumbrance. Oh, 
what would all the dear people whom I 
have got to write notes to—notes of hand, 
to be redeemed by-and-by—say, if they 
knew I said that? But you make me feel 
so, you high, lovely, superior women. 
You make me wish it could be all stripped 
off, and only something sweet and solemn 
and signifying left.’’ 

“If that is at the heart of it the rest 
won’t matter. It will be dropped off, out 
of custom, by-and-by—before your notes of 
hand mature, perhaps, Daisy. It will be 
found out to be very vulgar. It will be- 
come ‘good form’ to be married quietly.”’ 

‘** And to be quiet in everything else, let 
us hope, after this modern cyclone of 
tumult and extravagance and excitement 
has whirled over us and scattered in space 
—as it will do,’’ said Miss Patience Strong. 
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A YOUNG GIRL’S DIARY 
By Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 








MESOTHERS should encourage their 
~~ daughters to keep diaries, but not 
to compile journals. The simple 
record of events or happenings 
as keptin a young girl’s diary may become 
a most valuable possession which may be 
of great assistance in fixing a date or clear- 
ing up adoubtful point. Such information 
will be of great interest in after years. 
The written record of a date or fact is 
worth a hundred opinions as to its occur- 
rence. But the writing down of thoughts 
and feelings or reflections, which cannot 
be very profound, encourages self-con- 
sciousness, and will prove useless and even 
injurious to a young girl. Introspection 
should be discouraged in young people, 
particularly in sensitive girls, who usually 
need but little encouragement to become 


— 
» 





morbid. 




















The Only Perfect 
Dress Edge 


T'S perfectness 
and simplicity 
are its triumph. 


It’s not a “cord,” 
“braid,” “rubber,” or 
“velveteen binding.” 
Hence it does not 
scratch the shoe or 
become hardened by 
dampness. 


It protects and keeps 
the skirt clean as long as 


the skirt holds together. 
ALTOGETHER IT’S A 


DIRT-DEFIER 
DUST-DEFIER and 
SKIRT-PROTECTOR 


ash Skit Proétecto | 


A ROSE BY ANY OTHER NAME WOULD SMELL AS SWEET; 
A PROTECTOR BY ANY OTHER NAME I8 NOT COMPLETE. 





November, 1896 
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YZ it cleans easily— 
~ A shake, and the 
dust is off 
A rub, and it’s clean 
A brush, and it’s 


new. 


Supports bottom of 
skirt without the aid 
of bone or wire. 


It’s easy to 
put on, and 
wears ever- 
lastingly. 


















DRY GOODS 
Alf Houses or 
WRITE 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS 


98-100 Bleecker St., New York 
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T his illustration shows the device of an opening 
at the neck, for putting on the garment, instead 
of down the front, as in old makes. 


JAMES F. WHITE & CO., Mill Agents, Worth and Church Streets, New York 


Elastic 


rib Knit Union Suit 


For Women, Children and Men 


Colors—white, gray and black; qualities—all cotton, 
cotton and wool, all wool, silk and wool, all silk. 


More easily and quickly put on and off 
than any other make. 
2. Entirely Elastic in every way and per- 
fectly self-adjustable. 

3. No buttons anywhere except at neck 
opening (see illustration), where 
they cannot interfere with the 
complete elasticity of the gar- 
ment or cause discomfort. 

4. Allows corset one size smaller. 
Greatly promotes better fit of 

outer garment. 


5. A PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 


Ladies’ Size 3% will fit figures under 115 Ibs. in 
weight. Size 4, from 115 to 130 Ibs. Size 5, from 
130 to 150 Ibs. Size 6, from 150 to 160 lbs. Extra 
Sizes 7 and &, for over 160 Ibs. 

Misses’ Sizes, 2, 3, 4,5, 6,7, S—fitting figures 
of ages from 3 to 15 years. 

Men’s Garments in same qualities and col- 
ors as Women’s. See Booklet. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET containing 
handsome illustrations, etc. 








For Fall and Winter CAPES and CLOAKS 


FIBRE CHAMOIS 
waterproofed by the RIGBY PROCESS is just the 


thing. No amount of rain will affect it in any way, 


when wet, is avoided. 


Ask to see it. 


consequently all chance of pulling out of the seams, 


Sold at the same price as the unproofed goods. 
None genuine unless clearly stamped 


“Fibre Chamots wenn, Rigby Process” 





A. J. NIcoLet, 


Famous trick rider 
on his 


STERLING.* 
# BICYCLE 


“Burtt Like A WaTcH” 










Send stamp for 
souvenir showing 
different tricks 


STERLING 
CYCLE WORKS 


CHICAGO 





| LADIES’ 


bite 


Is the best Ladies’ Saddle made. If you take pride in your 
wheel be sure you have this saddle. Only Pad Saddle that 
has and retains proper shape. Always comfortable and 
healthful. Booklet ““K”" free. GARFORD MFG. CO., Elyria, 
Ohio. Largest manufacturers of bicycle saddles in the world 


\ ] 












Sterling 925 Fine. All Hand Work. 





The only filigree factory in the U. 8. 


FULL SIZE. 


Beautiful Inlaid or Filigree Work 


Highest awards at World’s Fair for graceful designs and for service. 
Handsome and useful presents for Holidays. Weddings and Birthdays, and for Yourself. Handsome 
Catalogue illustrating exact size and designs of hundreds of our table pieces and novelties, sent for 10 cents. 
DIRKSEN SILVER FILIGREE C@O., 189 State St., Freeport, Ill. 
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Have Your Furniture Upholstered in 


PANTASOTE 


The Wonderful Sub- 











stitute for Leather. 


No rubber in it—no 
dangerous combustible 
substances. Beautiful, 
Flexible, Waterproof | 
and Durable. Will 
P not crack, peel, scale, 
shrink or stretch. Is 
not affected by heat, cold or dampness. 

For Easy-Chairs, Lounges, Chair Seats, Cush- 
ions or any Upholstering use, Pantasote is better 


than leather and costs half as much. Your dealer 
can supply you. 


Enough to cover a Dining Chair Seat 25¢ 
e 


with gimp and nails to match, . . 


15x6 inches, enough to make a 
Sample Free, fine Sewing Case, will be sent | 
on receipt of 2-cent stamp and the names of the Up- 
holsterers or Furniture Dealers in your vicinity. 
The most remarkable material in the world. 


PANTASOTE CO., 35 Leonard St., NEW YORK 














COMFORT 


FOR COOL DAYS 


Will heat a room from 15 to 20 
feet square perfectly in the most 
severe weather, Our patent dou- 
ble drum gives twice the radia- 
tion of any oil heater made. In- 
dicator shows exact amount of 
oil in fount. Burns till oil is ex- 
hausted, Outside ratchet controls 
flame perfectly. Handsomely 
made and the most powerful oil 
heater ever offered for the price. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. When not kept by 
dealers, will send, freight pafd, on 
receipt of 6, Our book of points 
on stoves and lamps free. 


THE PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 
New York—Boston—Chicago 


FACTORIES: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 


No Chimney 
to Break 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


An Illustrated Popular Magazine for the Family 
EDITED BY EDWARD W. BOK 


Published on the 25th of each month preceding date of issuance by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President 
at 421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
One Dollar per Year; Single Copies, Ten Cents 


ENGLISH SUBSCRIPTION PRICE : 
Per issue, 6 pence; per year, 6 shillings, post-free 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
[For the transaction of advertising business only] 
New York: 1 Madison Ave., corner 23d Street 
Chicago: 508 Home Insurance Building 


THE JOURNAL BEGINS IN THIS NUMBER 


ITH the description of ‘‘When Jenny Lind Sang in Castle Garden,’’ the most 
important and peculiarly interesting series of articles it has yet undertaken. 

The series has been in preparation for two years, and not less than thirty authors and 
artists have been busy collecting the material. It will be known under the general title of 


GREAT PERSONAL EVENTS 


ND will sketch the remarkable popular enthusiasms which have occurred in America 


during the past fifty years. 


The world’s greatest statesmen, potentates, song- 


stresses, orators, preachers and soldiers will be the central figures in these articles. 
To the old, these wonderful events will revive memories ; to the young, they will be new. 
The article on Jenny Lind’s triumphant concert in Castle Garden is the first of the 


series. 


In the next JoURNAL the second will appear, describing the most thrilling 


scene ever witnessed in an American church : 


When Mr. Beecher Sold Slaves in Plymouth Pulpit 


As Seen and Now Told by Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher 


WITH A DRAWING OF THE GREAT SCENE BY T. DE 


THULSTRUP 


The series will then proceed according to the outline to be published in the prospectus 


in the next (Christmas) JOURNAL. 


WE HAVE PLENTY OF MONEY 


O SPEND for the best educational pur- 
poses. Perhaps you have not. ‘There- 
fore, why not let us educate your son or 
daughter for you, 
free of all ex- 
penses? We have 
educated over 250 
girls in this way 
already. If you 
want to know 
what was done 
to secure these 
educations, and 
how your daugh- 
ter or son may 
do likewise, an 
illustrated book- 
let called ‘‘To 
Any College Without Cost’’ will be sent 
you, free, if you will write to the JOURNAL’s 
Educational Bureau. 


A BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS CARD 


H’sS been prepared and is now ready for 

those who desire to make a Christmas 
present of the JOURNAL. The card is 
illustrated and printed in delicate tints. 


| It is sent in a sealed envelope to the person 


for whom the subscription 
giving name of the donor. 


HERE IS MONEY FOR THE ASKING 
R, RATHER, it seems as easily secured 
as that by the new plan which the 
JOURNAL has just completed. $11,500 will 
be divided among 440 people, who must 
get from $5 to $1000 each. Why should 
you not be one of them? You can, if you 
want to be. All that is necessary is a 
simple inquiry sent to the JOURNAL’s 
Circulation Bureau. 


THE GREAT CHRISTMAS JOURNAL 


ILL be the next number, and we can 
safely promise that it will prove to 


is ordered, 


| be the most interesting in its reading mat- 


ter and the most beautiful in its illustra- 
tions which we have ever published. 


RUTH ASHMORE’S BOOK _ 
MR. BOK’S BOOK CHRISTMAS 


ITHER one makes a very good present, 
and moderate in cost. To a girl Miss 
Ashmore’s book, 








THE WONDERFUL GAS BURNER 


eee Pte: 





eort Gives 50 per cent. more light 
; at same cost 


aan | attached in place of usual 
murner. Won’t wear out. 


Circulars Thousands in use. 

Free Sent postpaid, . . Only 25¢. | 
AGENTS 6 for $1.00; 3 doz. for $5.00. Money 
WANTED refunded if not satisfactory. 


PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO., 429 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


Clean Cut Cake Tins require no greasing. Cakes 


and Pies easily removed with- 
C Arr 


*. 





sliding the knife 
No loose bottom 


ont breaking by 
around the tin. 









to drop and injure. No batter can | 
leak. Rw mail, lhe., two for 2c. 

Circulars free. Agents Wanted, 
A. F. BEESE, Davenport, Lowa. 





' one that is always appreciated. 


“ eoee eel §=§§Side-Talks With 
Girls,’?’ may mean 
everything in the 
world. To a young 
man Mr. Bok’s ‘‘Suc- 
cessward”’ will show 
how to get on in life ; 
it is now in its third 
edition. Either book 
> /\ can be had from the 
JouRNALS Literary 
Bureau at eighty 
cents, postage free. 
A helpful book is a 
good present for either man or woman, and 
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MAY WE HAVE YOUR DAUGHTER? 


BY ‘*WE”’ is meant THE LApiEs’ Home 
JOURNAL. If so, we will educate her 
for you, without a penny’s cost, and wher- 
ever you like. She can go to the college 
nearest your home, if you prefer, or to any 
other. It makes no difference to us. 
What she wants to study does not affect 
the case either. 
do the same for him. 
enough; an inquiry sent to the JouRNAL’s 
Educational Bureau will tell you about it. 


EARNING MONEY FOR CHRISTMAS 
ONEY is always needed 
Christmas presents. To earn this 
money by their own efforts is the com- 
mendable wish of thousands of young men 
and women. The JOURNAL has a plan by 
which this can be done in a simple and 
pleasant way. The opportunity is the 
most liberal -one ever afforded. The 
JoURNAL’s Circulation Bureau will gladly 
send full details concerning this money- 
making plan. 


YOUR BOOKS AT EASY PRICES 


Ts is the time of the year when thou- 
sands of books are bought. We can 
help our readers in not only buying the 
books they want, but in saving them 
money. That is why the JOURNAL estab- 
lished its Literary Bureau. It is serving 
hundreds of people now, and to their satis- 





faction. 
prices it can give you and the trouble it 


Why not take advantage of the 


will save? It tells in one book, called 
‘**5000 Books,’’ what the best books are, 
and gives you 180 portraits of authors be- 
sides. This book costs nothing, although 
it consists of 272 pages ; you are only asked 
to send ro cents to cover cost of mailing. 
Write to the JouRNAL’s Literary Bureau 
for any book you want, old or new. 


A WISE, MODERATE PRESENT 


O GIVE to a friend at Christmas is a year’s 

subscription to the JOURNAL. Think 

it over and see where you could possibly 

get a better dollar’s worth. Twelve times 

will your thoughtfulness come before your 

friend during the year. You cannot make 
a dollar go farther or do more. 





If you have a son we will | 
The plan is simple 


for buying 








RECEIVED THE ONLY WORLD'S FAIR MEDAL 


Imitations in appearance are not like the 
Ideal in use. Other stoves have defects ours 
are free from. 


LOOK AT THE INSIDE 


Our patented principle of heating and circu- 
lating pure air separate from the flame, free 
from smoke or oil smell, cannot be imitated. 
Send for booklet ‘‘ The Reason Why,” that 
convinced 35,000 families the Ideal is all 
we claim, and their endorsements prove it. 

We pay freight and guarantee safe delivery. 
If not as represented money refunded. 


A.C. BARLER MPG. CO.,!°4axes™ 


Rexford’s book ‘‘How to Grow Plants in Winter,” mailed for 4e, 
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STERLING SILVER DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


Every article shown is of Sterling Silver, 

well made and of good weight. 
No. 1, File, 45e. Hook, same handle, 40¢, No. 2, Child's Sets with 
Chains, bbe. No. 3, Veil Clasp, 50¢, No. 4, Bib or Napkin Holder, 
Chain 10 in. long, $1.10. No. 5, Pin or Needle Case, bbe, No. 6, 
Glove Hook, 26e. No. 7, Knife, Fine Steel Blade, 80¢, Nos, 8, 14 
and 75, Stick or Searf Pins, 20¢, each; in Solid Gold, $1.00 each. 

Senxp vor New Cataroour “C.” 

BATRD-NORTH CO., Gold and Silver Smiths, Dept. B, Salem, Mass. 











Expressly for family use; 
cutting parts of forged 
steel; easily cleaned; pays 
for itselfevery 6months. Receipt book of numerous 
dishes made with cutter, free to any address. 


The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., 
Box B, Southington, Conn. 


R E N OVATE M SHABBY CLOTHING 


Cleanses, restores the color and freshness to faded black and navy 
blue garments, felt hats, silks, satins, etc. Removes shine and 
spots, easy to use. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 24 eenta. 

THE RENOVATEM CO., 691 W. Lake St, Chicago 
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The old, old question— 


“What to Wear” 


is solved for you in our 
book of styles and 
samples of materials, 
mailed free if you send 
your address. We 
make ladies’ suits and 
cloaks—the good kind 
—at the lowest prices 
you have ever known 
perhaps. No ready- 


study your needs and 
sour figure and make 
the garment that you 
wish especially to or- 
der for you by our own 
system. Skillful 
signers with original 
ideas, and clever tai- 
lors, trained for fine 
work, produce the 
costume or wrap that 
will please you. We 
pay express charges to 
any part of the world. 


—* 





Our Catalogue illustrates : 
Tailor-made Suits and Stylish Dresses, $7 up. 
Jaunty Jackets and Capes, $3.50 up. 
Plush Capes, $7 up. 
Fur Capes, $6 up. 
Separate Skirts, 
$4.50 up. 
Bicycle Suits, 
$6 up. 

To the lady who 
wishes to dress well 
at moderate cost we 
will mail—/ree—our 
new Winter Cata- 
logue of suits and 
cloaks and more 
than fifty samples of 
the suitings, cloak- 
ings and plushes 
from which we make 
our garments, to se- 
lect from. Write to- 
day—you will get 
Catalogue and sam- 
ples by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO. 





Ladies’ Tailors, 152-154 West 23d St., New York | 





High-Grade, Perfect-Fitting, Imported Corsets 


PRIMA DONNA 
CO RS ETS ° Latest 


French 
Models 





Elegance, Comfort and Durability 


PRIMA SHE DONNA 


None other genuine. Prices from $1 upward 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING DRY GOODS STORES 


FELLHEIMER & LINDAUER, !™porters 


513 Bway, New York 


Every pair stamped 


this TRADE MARK: 








Our superb Study of Pansies in Water- 
Colors (size, 8x35 inches), illustrated 
above. It is a masterpiece of artistic beauty and perfection, which 
in art stores sells readily at $1.00 to $2.00." Every Journal reader 
should possess a copy of this exquisite picture, which, to introduce 
Tux Art Inrercuance into new homes, will be sent to any address, 
together with a specimen copy of this superior monthly magazine 
and two design supplements, for only 25 cents, if ordered at once. 
FOR $1 00 will be sent 6 trial numbers, with 12 design supple- 
. ments and 12 color plates, which will include the 
lovely study of Pansies and its companion pictures, Roses and Vio- 
lets, each of which alone sells at 50 cents. Yearly subscribers who 
remit the regular yearly price of $4.00 will receive this generous Trial 
Offer FREE. Catalogue on request. 
Subscribe now, you will be more than pleased 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, 152 W. 234 St., New York 
STUDY 


Journalism 
AT HOME 


Reporting, Editing, all 

‘ie <— uses DTANCheS Of newspaper 

and literary work 

B MAIL taught. Students everywhere. 

: * Takes only your spare time. 

Practical work from the start. Improved methods. 
Best results. Catalogue Free. 


The Sprague Correspondence School of Journalism 
0. 12 Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich. 











Instruction by mail adapted to every 


Stud one. Method approved. 
Takes your spare time 
L ly. Tuition moder- 


ate. 3 courses—Prepar- 


atory,business,college. 
Home 







Students & graduates 
in every State and in for- 
eign countries. Six y’rs 
of success. Handsome 
catalogue free. 
ue Correspondence 
School of Law, 
87 Telephone Building. 


Detroit, Mich. 


The Old and New View of the Hereafter 
'y JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


Sent Free. Ad. Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 








made goods—but we | 











THE LADIES’ 


eesttace 
LITERARYW@QUERIES 
A/sy THE LITERARY a 


Under this heading the Literary Editor will 
endeavor to answer any possible question of 
general interest concerning Literary matters. 
Any books mentioned in this department may 
be ordered through the JouRrNAL’s Literary 
Bureau at advantageous prices. 


PeARL—Constance Fenimore Woolson is buried in 
Rome, Italy. 
M. E. V. H.—Francois Alexandre Delsarte, a 


French singer and teacher of elocution, was born in 
i811. He was trained at the Conservatory of Paris, 
and became a teacher of the dramatic art. Besides 
works on voice culture he published several novels. 
He died at Paris in 1871. 


ADNAMA—Olive Schreiner was born in Cape Town 
in 1863. Hermother was an English woman and her 
father a German Lutheran missionary in South Africa. 
She wrote her famous novel, “‘ The Story of an Afri- 
can Farm,” at the age of seventeen; it was published 
three years later (1883), when she went to London. 
The facts in her own history do not correspond to 
her story of Lyndall’s life. 


M. A. Brown—The origin of ‘‘A fool and his 
money are soon parted”’ has not been ascertained 
with certainty, but the following story is sometimes 


told: “George Buchanan, tutor to James IV of 
Scotland, made a bet with a courtier that he 


(Buchanan) could make a coarser verse than the 
courtier ; Buchanan rose and picking up the courtier’s 
money walked off with the remark, “ A fool and his 
money are soon parted.” 


C. Bett—The heroine in Black’s novel, “ Briseis,”’ 
(pronounced Bri-see’-is) is a Greek girl from Athens. 
Briseis is a Greek patronymic, meaning the daughter 
of Briseus. In the Homeric legend of the Trojan 
war the “wrath of Achilles’? was roused by 
Agamemnon’s seizure of the maiden Briseis, who 
had fallen to the share of Achilles among the spoils 
of battle, and this quarrel between Achilles and 
Agamemnon forms the starting point of the “ Iliad’? 
as the cause of all the woes that befell the Greeks. 


M. D. E. T.—‘ Truth crushed to carth shall rise 
again’’ is from ‘“‘ The Battle-Field,’’ by William 
Cullen Bryant. (2) Marie Corelli was born in Italy 
in 1864. She lives in London. Her novels appeared 
in the following order: ‘ Romance of Two Worlds,” 
** Vendetta,” “Thelma,” “ Afdath,” “Story of a 
Dead Self,” ‘‘ Wormwood,” “A Drama of Paris," 
‘Soul of Lilith,” ‘‘ Barabbas,”’ ‘‘ Sorrows of Satan.’ 
Marie Corelli’s readers differ as to her “‘ best,’’ but 
“Romance of Two Worlds,” “Soul of Lilith’? and 
‘* Barabbas "’ have been the most popular. 


Henry M. P.—Anne Thackeray Ritchie 
daughter of William Makepeace Thackeray. She 
was born in 1838 in London. Her first‘story appeared 
when she was twenty-two years old. In 1877 she 
married her cousin, Richmond Thackeray Ritchie. 
The following is a list of her books: ‘‘ The Story of 
Elizabeth,” 1863; ‘ The Village on the Cliff”; “To 
Esther and Other Sketches’; “Old Kensington” ; 
‘*Bluebeard’s Keys’'; ‘‘ Toilers and Spinsters”’ ; 
‘Miss Angel,’’ 1875; ‘‘ Anne Evans,”’ 1880; ‘‘ Madame 
de Sevigne,”’ 1881; ‘‘A Book of Sybils,’’ 1883, and 
“Mrs. Dymond,” 1885. 


is .the 


CONSTANT READER—Stanley J. 
name is pronounced Way-man. (2) The term “ blue- 
stocking ’’ is said to have been originally applied in 
Dr. Johnson’s time to a coterie of literary women at 
whose gatherings for conversation so little ceremony 
was observed that one of the gentleman guests, a 
Mr. Stillingfleet, habitually appeared in blue worsted 
stockings, instead of the customary silk, From this 
circumstance the derisive term “ blue-stocking '’ was 
applied to the entire clique. Other anecdotes con- 
cerning the expression are related in Walsh’s 
* Handy-Book of Literary Curiosities.” 


Weyman’s sur- 


Curious—Your query as to how the deaf and 
dumb girl in Julia Magruder’s story, ‘ Baffled,” 
could dance in perfect time to the music may have 
various solutions. Not all mutes are wholly deaf; 
the ear sometimes distinguishes shrill or high-pitched 
sounds when it can hear nothing of the lower tones 
of ordinary conversation. The child may have heard 
enough of the music to guide her steps, or she may 
even have been taught to dance “ by sight,” that is, 
by the mere imitation of her mother’s movements ; 
or, perhaps, by ‘“‘ hypnotic suggestion,’’ which is a 
ready explanation of mysteries nowadays. The 
author evidently means to give the reader no hint 
toward solving the paradox. 


N. D.—Mrs. Hungerford is quoted as saying that 
her nom de plume originated among some friends 
when once at an “at home” she was laughingly 
introduced as ‘‘ The Duchess.’’ She was born in 
Ireland, (2) Longfellow, ina letter, said, ‘‘* Hyperion’ 
merely indicates that here is the life of one who in 
his feelings and his purposes is a ‘son of Heaven 
and earth,’ and who, though obscured by clouds, 
yet ‘moves on high.’’’ Aside from this the name 
has nothing to do with the book, and, in fact, is 
mentioned only once in the course of it. (3) The 
passage which you quote from ‘‘ Lorna Doone”’ has 
a marked rhythm, but this, which is a blemish in 
prose, does not characterize the work as a whole. 
Such passages may often be found in prose writings, 
especially those descriptive in character. 


Mary P—‘‘ Chap Books,” in ancient times, were a 
rude form of literature containing tales of all kinds, 
of people living and dead, varied sometimes with 
tracts on religious subjects. These were hawked 
about the streets by peddlers, or chap-men, as they 
were called, and hence the name; they were books 
for the common people. The name has been revived 
of late by a small literary periodical published in 
Chicago, called ‘‘The Chap Book.’ (2) The six 
books which make up Owen Meredith’s “* Wanderer ”’ 
are independent of each other; the lyric poems of 
the last book are collected together under the gen- 
eral name “ Palingenesis,’’ which means regenera- 
tion, re-birth into a higher life. (3) The Literary 
Bureau of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL supplies, at 
special prices, all books in print, bound or in paper 
covers, with the exception of ‘‘subscription books,” 
which are sold only through exclusive agents. 


M. B. S.—Among ‘‘ books most helpful to read on 
traveling in Europe’’ we mention such as will alike 
interest and inform the actual traveler abroad and 
other readers who can make the journey only in 
imagination. The list could easily be made longer, 
but hardly more attractive: ‘‘ The Playground of 
Europe,” Leslie Stephens; ‘‘ Well-Worn Roads of 
Spain, Holland and Italy,” F. Hopkinson Smith; 
“Red Letter Days Abroad,’ Frank R. Stockton; 
‘Great Streets of the World,” Davis, Lang and 
others; ‘Skeleton Routes,” Henry Winthrop Sar- 

ent; ‘‘ Holland” and “Studies in Paris,”’ Edmond 

e Amicis; ‘‘In and Around Berlin,” M. B. Norton; 
“Our Old Home” and ‘English Note Books,” 
Nathaniel Hawthorne; ‘Literary Landmarks of 
London,” Laurence Hutton; ‘‘ Two Pilgrims’ Prog- 
ress from Florence to Rome,”’ Joseph and Elizabeth 
Pennell; “‘ Spanish Vistas,’’ George Parsons Lathrop ; 
‘* Switzerland,’”’ W. D. McCrackan; ‘‘ Rambles and 
Studies in Greece,” P. Mahaffy; ‘ Historical 
Memorials of Westminster Abbey,” A. P. Stanley; 
“Royal Edinburgh,” Mrs. Oliphant ; “Across Russia,”’ 
Charles A. Stoddard; ‘Views Afoot,’’ Bayard 
Taylor. A description of these and hundreds of 
other books of travel is given in the ‘ Readers’ 
Guide,” issued by the Literary Bureau of THE 
LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL. 


HOME JOURNAL 
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MERRITT'S FLANNEL SKIRTS - 


; SEVEN-GORED 
By Mail SPANISH FLOUNCE 
On yoke, with draw 


314 YARDS WIDE 
strings. Made of 


prepaid 
lain flannel or with 5 _ehis skirt was espe- 
oo Seniion cially designed for ladies 


who prefer more fullness 
With Silk Shell Edge, $3.50 


- V7 
Vv 
sty 
VW 
NY 
Vv 


or Express 











around the bottom and 
less at the top of a skirt. 
The body of the skirt is 
cut in seven gores to fit 
the form smoothly. No 
surplus material so objec- 
tionable to women. ‘The 
Spanish Flounce, 3% yds. 
wide, gives sufficient full- 
ness to the bottom of the 
skirt and makes it very 
desirable. 


With Astrakhan Border, $3.50 


With Silk Shell Edge and 
Astrakhan Border, 


As shown, $ 00 


Regular length, 

38 to 42 inches 
Special sizes to 
order, 50 cts. extra 


\ 


WHY 


The Cassimere fulled flannel 
from which these skirts are 
made is woven 102 inches and 
shrunk by fulling to 84 inches, 
COLORS: 


black, navy blue, cardinal, 
brown, natural and gray 


Fit Guaranteed 
Colors Perfect 

















f Ask your dealer for them. Merritt’s Skirts have ws 
Ar been the standard as to quality and style for forty years. Therefore ee 
Vy, take no substitute said to be as good, recommended by dealers for “AS 
fr their own profit. Send us your order and we will have it filled. _,¢ 
' . Perfect satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. ms 
i et So s samples fr As 
Zs This Trade-Mark on Iilustrated catalogue and samples free ms 
ie all our Skirts GEO. MERRITT & CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
fi re eS SS SS N f__$K__h___ J. fh Ih fn in fr_ANK__$N_ AA hf) f\__r_. AN fh 
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Perfect Comfort Fitting Underwear 
You can’t tell comfortable fitting underwear by looking at it in a box at your dealer’s. It is in the 

fit and wear, that all differences of inferior garments are found out. The discomforts that belong to them 

increase the longer they are worn. Buy the 

kind that received the World’s Pair Medal 

for perfection, and which cost no more 


than two-piece garments of the same 
quality. 


LEWIS 
UNION 
SUITS 


Are perfect in fit, comfort, durability and trim- 
ming. /n buying the Lewis you can be sure you 
are buying the best. 

ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THESE SUITS. 
DON’T LET HIM INDUCE YOU TO TAKE A 
SUBSTITUTE for his own profit, but write us and 
we will refer you to a dealer or have your order filled. 
Our patented improvements are not found in any other 
make. Inclose stamp for samples of 30 fabrics and 
24-page Illustrated Catalogue, with testimonials of 
prominent people in every State of the Union, ex- 
plaining why LEWIS UNION SUITS ARE THE BEST. 


LEWIS KNITTING CO. 
200 Main Street, Janesville, Wis. 


*“*Your Union Suit is the perfection of comfort. bortert 


I never knew what it was before to be dressed 
without knowing I had anything on. Fit, work- 
manship, comfort, everything about them grades 

PERCALINES 
SATINES 
SILESIAS 


way up to concert pitch.”’ 
or NUBIAN Linings of any kind for Waist or Skirt. 




































NUBIAN 


They are Fast Black and 


WILL NOT CROCK 


Positively unchangeable and of superior quality. 


Nothing else so fully satisfies 
the highest requirements. 


Inexpensive enough for any dress. 


It is not enough to ask for ‘* Fast Black” dress 
linings, because many such that retain their color 
may crock the underclothing or discolor by perspiration. 


“Do Not Stammer’” 


The Philadelphia Institute has been in success- 
ful operation for twelve years. In that time hundreds 
of the most severe cases have been permanently 
cured. The method is the fruit of long personal 
effort of Edwin S. Johnston to overcome an impedi- 
ment with which he had suffered for forty years. 

The system is endorsed by Hon. John Wanamaker, 











Embroidery Silk 
HALF PRICE 3 
$1 worth for 4(¢- 


Ounce package 
Waste Silk (as- 
sorted colors) 
sent postpaid 







ex-Postmaster-General, U. S.; Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, for 40. cents. 
M. E. Church, Philadelphia ; and Horatio C. Wood, All good silk 
M. D., LL. D., University of Pennsylvania. and good col- 

Send for 60-page book to the ors. 100 crazy 


stitchesin each 
package. With 
an order for 5 
ounces we give one 
extra ounce FREE, 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SILK CO. 


6 Union Street, New London, Conn. 


LOVERS OF MUSIC 


We are originators of musically correct, elegantly 


PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE 
1033 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


$200.00 IN GOLD GIVEN 


The International News and Book Co., Baltimore, 
Md., make most liberal offer of $200.00 to any one sell- 
ing 200 copies of their books, ‘‘ Child’s Story of Jesus,” 
or “Religious Jewels,” by Spurgeon. The greatest sell- 
ing books out. A gold watch is given in addition to 
commission for selling 60 copies in 30 days. One agent 
sold 75 in 2 weeks, another 40 copies in 5 days. Com- 

lete $1.00 combination outfit for both books for 50 cts. 

‘reight paid, credit given ; other books and Bibles also. 
Best books and Bibles for fall and Xmas holidays. 
Write them immediately. 






One-half 
oz. package, 
5 cts. 























A Steady Income 


can be made at home by reliable people who will take up a 
new and popular plan of work in connection with Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine, the particulars of which we will send 
on request. Address Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 





printed editions, at 10 cents a copy. Specially engraved 
plates, finest paper, 1000 pieces in catalogue. We want 
your trade and to secure it will send free sample copy. 
Either vocal, classic, teacning or mandolin music. 
Specify which you prefer and send 2-cent stamp for 
postage. 25,000 teachers using our music. 


McKINLEY MUSIC CO., 807, 809 Wabash Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Bo ys’ Clothing 
made by 
Boys’ Tai 
Ooys’ Tailors 

Take two tailors of equal skill and ex- co? 
perience. Let one make men’s clothes Yer 
part of the time, and a boy’s suit oceasion- r= 


ally; let the other have nothing to do 
but think about, design, cut and make 
boys’ clothes exclusively. 

Which tailor is likely to be 
most satisfactory—for Boys? 
2 An example of this tailoring ex- 
* clusively for Boys is to be seen in 
~~ our double-breasted, all-wool, 
% Cheviot Suits—in gray and brown 


¢% mixtures and plain blue, color and 
% satisfactory wear guaranteed, at 


% $5.00 


te Catalogue with over 700 illustra- 
%e tions of the best things for children, 
% for 4 cents postage. 


+ 60-62 West 23d St., N.Y. 
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DON’T MISS THIS CHANCE 










A 
Great Offer 


FOR 


This Month 














COUPON 
L. H. J. 
NOVEMBER 











Cut this out or mention this Jovrnat and send with 12 two-cent 
stamps and we will send you, postpaid 


“MODES” MAY Manton 

for Three Months 
and a premium pattern of this elegant Waist (No. 6845), in any 
size, from $2 to 40 inches. * Modes” is the most practical Up-to- 
date Fashion Magazine in the United States. {ts 36 pages or 108 
columns are filled with illustrations of the latest styles in ladies’, 
misses’ and children’s garments. Invaluable to every lady. You 
ean't afford to do without it The pattern and one copy of 
“Mopes" will be sent for 15 cents. Address 


MODES PUB. CO., 182 White Street, New York 


Save $8 to $20 


on SUITS or OVERCOATS 
MADE TO ORDER 


$10 w 


We make every kind of garments 
from $10.00 to $40.00, equal to those 
sold elsewhere for 818.00 to 860.00, and 
save the buyer the difference because 
we do our business by mail for cash, 
saving expense of traveling men, ex- 
pensive store rent, and by buying the 
finest selections of woolens and trim- 
mings in large lots. Kvery garment 
made to order, fit guaranteed, Sent 
C.O.D. with privilege of examination 
and trying on before you pay for 
them. We pay express charges. 
New fall and winter catalogue with 
samples, fashion plate and tape mea- 
sure sent free. Dept. 3, KRAMER & CO., 
115 Monroe Street, Chicago, I. 
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K ANDEYE 
Seven 
Points of Merit: 


1. No Sewing under the bill. 

2. Takes ONE-THIRD less sewing. Time is 
MONEY to some people. 

8. Divides strain on cloth. 

4. Gives firmer fastening with less sewing. 

5. Hooks and Unhooks easier. (No thread to 
eatch on the eye.) 

6. Has more reliable hump because free from 
thread under bill. 

7. Same price as common safety hooks. 


A valuable present on return of first card and 
dealer's name of whom purchased. 
IF YOUR DEALER WILL NOT 
SUPPLY YOU WE WILL 
‘*RAPID”’’ Hook and Eye Co. 
170 Canal Stret¢t, Grand Rapids, Mich. 










Dainty, delicate, lasting ex- 
tracts of real blossoms, secured 
in perfection only by my patent 
Cold Process. Ounce size, any odor, 
50c Trial vials Grotto Violets and 
* Crab Apple free for stamp. 
Satin-Skin 25c. perfumed soap, 
sample cake (full size) by mail, 12e. 


ALBERT F. WOOD, Perfumer 
it fas * 79 Wood Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 
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Correspondents desirous of being answered by mail must, in each case, send either a self- 


addressed stamped envelope or stamps. 


F. R.—A girl of fifteen wears her skirts just above 
her ankles. 


J. B.—It is in very bad taste, when calling, to look 
at one’s watch. 
} 
AcCKLEY—When two gentlemen are introduced a 
bow is sufficient. 


A Girt ReEapER—“‘ Luncheon”’ is the noun; 
lunch”’ is the verb. 


to 


D. L. L.—Bleaching the hair is not only out of 
fashion, but intensely vulgar. 


Aprit—When walking with two ladies a gentle- 
man should take the outer side. 


Mary L.—Most of the hospitals in large cities 
have training-schools for nurses. 


K. R. A.—An unmarried lady of forty years would 
make quite an acceptable chaperon. 


THe Cousins—A man who boasts of his dissipa- 
tions deserves to be ostracized socially. 


Ciry—The simplest form of introduction is, ‘‘ Miss 
Calvert, allow me to present Mr. Brown.”’ 


| CONFUSED—A young man may, with perfect pro- 
priety, ask permission to call upon a young lady. 


T. L. H. J.—Say to a gentleman making his first 
call that you hope to see him again in your home. 

BROwWN—If a lady takes you to call upon a friend 

of hers you must remain until she suggests leaving. 


S. G.—Even though you are acquainted only with 
the bridegroom your present should be sent to the 
bride. 


Bressy—A green salad with a plain French dress- 
ing, not a mayonnaise, is served with the game 
course. 


Rutu—lIf you object to using vaseline to increase 
the growth of your hair, why not try washing it in 
tar soap? 


Merrtor—No call is 
Home.” 
reception. 


necessary after an “At 
(2) One does not leave cards at an evening 


X. Y. Z.—In speaking of or to one’s husband 
before mere acquaintances he should be called ‘‘ Mr. 
Robinson.”’ 


Vio_et W.—A note of thanks should be written 
to the celebrated person who, at your request, sent 
you his autograph. 


M. J. H.—Books on the Delsarte system may be 
ordered at special prices through the Literary Bureau 
of the JOURNAL. 


SROWNIE—Diluted camphor dabbled over the 
nose will subdue the shiny look and the redness of 
which you complain. 


SupscrineEr—The lady to whom it is desired to 
show most honor is taken to dinner by the host, and 
sits at his right hand. 


CHESTER—A gentleman in meeting his wife would 


raise his hat when greeting her, and would raise it 
again when leaving her. 


GracE—Even if you do expect your engagement ” 


to be a long one your parents should be informed of 
it and their consent asked. 


THIRZA—Even ina small town it is wisest to send 
wedding cards by post. (2) A husband and wife 
have separate visiting-cards, 


Roy—It would be courteous, even if you have no 


acquaintance with her, to send a wedding present 
to the sister of your betrothed. 


CALIFORNIA—As the mother and her married 
daughter were both receiving you did quite right in 
leaving a card for each of them, 


A. M.—Address the invitation to “Mr. and Mrs. 
James Robinson,” even if your acquaintance, a busi- 
ness one, is only with the gentleman. 


B. L.—A lady does not rise when a gentleman is 
presented to her. (2) The small bones of a chicken 
or a bird may be taken in the fingers. 


LouisE—Politely but firmly request the young 
man whose acquaintance with you is slight to call 
you “‘ Miss Robinson,” and not ‘ Louise.’’ 


TOINETTE—When calling, one leaves a_ card 
whether one’s hostess is at home or not. (2) A gen- 
tleman when making a call cares for his overcoat. 


MADELINE—If the gentleman wishes you to go for 
a walk with him he should call for you at your home, 
and not expect you to meet him at any other place. 


L. M. R.—If your visitor “‘ persisted,” as you say 
in smoking when you had asked him to stop I would 
advise you to decline to see him when he calls again. 


E. X.—In acknowledging a wedding gift the note 
should be in the first person; it is polite to include 
some pleasant expression of appreciation from the 
bridegroom, 


EVANGELINE—I think it would be most honorable 
for a girl to tell her betrothed of a former engage- 
ment. In her after life she will not be apt to regret 
her frankness. 


S. A. D.—Calls and letters of condolence are 
acknowledged by cards sent by post. The calls are 
returned in person one year after the death of a 
parent or a husband. 


Ruspy—In eating asparagus the stalk is held in the 
fingers. (2) A young girl should make no engage- 
ment, either of a social or a business nature; with- 
out informing her mother. 


READER—The engagement ring is worn on the 
third finger of the left hand; it is removed at the 
time of the wedding, and assumed afterward asa 
guard to the wedding ring. 


| CELESTE—It is in very bad taste to wear a table 
napkin in bib fashion. When a young girl finds it 
necessary to do this she should return to the nursery. 
(2) Peas should be eaten with a fork. 


T. T. Y.—A tepid bath is, I think, not only the 
most beneficial, but the most satisfactory. A cold 
bath is apt to shock one too much, and a hot bath, 
unless taken at night, is too enervating. 


S. C.—An entire’ slice of bread should not be 
buttered ; instead, a small piece is broken off—as 
much as one would put in one’s mouth—buttered 
and conveyed to the mouth by the fingers. 


S. T. R.—High noon—that is, twelve o’clock—is the 
fashionable hour for a wedding. (2) The bride usu- 
ally gives a piece of jewelry, oftenest a small brooch, 
to her maid of honor and her bridesmaids. 

| H.L.—It would be in perfectly good taste to sug- 

| gest to your friends, both gentlemen and ladies, that 
they call upon your visitor. When they do call you 
should present them to her, and not her to them. 


~ them for a little while. 


“present. 


CARRIE L.—The simplest form of invitation to a 
card-party is one’s visiting-card, with the date and 
hour written in ink under one’s name, and the word 
“Cards” in the lower corner opposite the address. 


Anxious—lIn ordering from a bill-of-fare one men- 
tions each dish that one desires. (2) When one is 
staying in a hotel for some time it is proper to go 
into the dining-room without wearing a hat or 
bonnet. 


RACINE—If you cannot call in the afternoon on 
those people who are mere acquaintances it would 
be better to go in the evening, as an intimate ac- 
quaintance is supposed to exist before one visits a 
household on Sunday. 


OLIVE AND OTHERS—Freckles and tan will fade 
out if lemon juice is dabbled on the skin every night 
for several weeks. The liquid should be allowed 
to dry on the skin and in the morning the face be 
bathed with tepid water. 


ORANGE BLossoms—It is not necessary to have 
any special march played at a wedding, although 
from time immemorial Mendelssohn's beautiful 
march has been selected for the time when the wed- 
ding ceremony is concluded. 


STENOGRAPHER—When a lady is going out witha 
gentleman she should meet him in the parlor, wear- 
ing her bonnet, wrap and gloves, so that they may 
Start as soon as possible. Her escort need not 
remove his overcoat or gloves. 


L. B.—The table dedicated to bags at a bazaar may 
have on sale fan bags, opera-glass bags, slipper bags, 
laundry bags, clothespin bags, and in addition, iron- 
holders and tea cozies. Such articles usually bring a 
good price and sell with rapidity. 


PERPLEXED—The wearing of a diamond ring by a 
young girl does not, of necessity, mean that she is 
engaged to be married. The only ring that tells a 
story is the plain gold wedding ring, which should 
only be worn bya married woman. 


A. L. R.—Coming out of a church or place of 
amusement the lady should precede the gentleman; 
walking in this order a lady can be protected from 
the crowd, whereas if she were behind her escort it 
would not be easy for him to care for her. 


FLORENCE—If a man friend calls while you are 
waiting for another friend to keep an engagement 
with him inform your caller so that on the arrival of 
the expected guest he may depart; then there can be 
no mortifying situation nor unpleasant feeling. 


Maup—A wife has no right to open the letters of 
her husband, nor has he the right to intrude upon 
the privacy of hers. At the same time, it is pre- 
sumed that neither husband nor wife receives letters 
which the one would not wish the other to see. 


E_pDER BROTHER—Many of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court are using the English fashion, and, in 
invitations especially, using the title of Weg 
rather than “Judge.”’ The invitation worded “ Mr. 
Justice and Mrs. Smith” is a direct copy of the 
English form, 


FLORENCE—Although an invitation would not be 
sent to a household immediately after a death, still 
it is not polite to ignore those friends who are in 
mourning, and cards of invitation should be sent to 
them later on, although it is known that they will be 
unable to accept. 


Vio_EtT—A lady never leaves a card fora gentle- 
man; so when calling on a married lady you, an 
unmarried girl, leave only one card. (2) Send your 
card, with your address upon it, by post to the lady 
who has expressed a desire to call upon you and 
wishes to know your exact address. 


NovicE—When the nails are in a bad condition it is 
wisest to allow a good manicure to take care of 
During the treatment watch 
how the manicure works, and when the nails are 
again in their normal condition you should be able 
to give them the necessary care yourself. 


GRETCHEN—When a young girl is visiting a mar- 
ried friend whose husband is pronounced in his 
attentions to her, inviting her to go to places of 
amusement without his wife, she should not only 
refuse the invitations, and ignore the attention, but 
she should leave for home as soon as possible. 


M. C. H.—Agirl of fifleen could, with propriety, 
wear a veil to protect her complexion, though a 
fancy veil is not in good taste on a young girl. (2) It 
is not proper for a young girl to give her card, with 
an invitation to visit her, to a gentleman whom she 
has just met, and who is really a stranger to her. 


M.S. M.—It is not in good taste to wear a tea- 
gown, no matter how pretty it may be, in the even- 
ing when receiving visitors. (2) As you could call 
at no other time your hostess showed her lack of 
good breeding by criticising your evening visit. (3) 


: A lady does not take a gentleman’s arm unless he 


offers it. 


BRIDEGROOM—The bridegroom pays the clergyman 
his fee, sends the bouquets to the bride and brides- 
maids, gives a souvenir to each usher and to the 
best man, makes a present to the bride, and pays 
for the carriage that takes the best man and himself 
to the church; all other expenses are borne by the 
family of the bride. 


SUBSCRIBER—If the daughter of Doctor Brown 
has made her début, and is out in society, she should 
receive a separate announcement poo when such 
cards are sent to the family. One card should be 
addressed to “‘ Doctor and Mrs. James Brown,” the 
other to “‘Miss Brown.” (2) A widowed mother 
and widowed daughter should receive separate cards. 


A. H.—As you are betrothed to the gentleman 
you may, with perfect propriety, give him a Christmas 
A pretty scarfpin, a pair of sleeve links, a 
set of shirt buttons, or a piece of your own handi- 
work—a cushion, or some fine handkerchiefs with 
his initials worked upon them—any one of these 
would be suitable and are generally very acceptable 
to men. 


D. H.— Abbreviations are not in good taste, and 
for that reason in writing to a doctor it is better to 
write out the title in full. (2) At an afternoon tea, 
where there is a great crowd, it is not necessary to 
say ‘‘good-by”’ to the hostess. If, however, you 
can with ease bid her farewell this may be done 
without extending the same courtesy to the other 
ladies receiving with her. 


SEPTEMBER—A tea-gown is not a necessity in a 
trousseau, but it is a comfort. It may be worn in 
one’s own room when one is lunching alone, or with 
some very intimate woman friend at home. (2) The 
“At Home” day may be as soon after one’s return 
from the wedding trip as is convenient. (3) A hand- 
some dress of silk or velvet, rather elaborately made 
and trimmed, but with a high bodice, should be worn 
by the hostess on her day at home. (4) Tulle makes 
the most becoming bridal veil. A piece of it is 
usually sent to the house, so that the hairdresser 
who arranges it may have plenty of material. (5) 
The assisting clergyman pronounces the benediction 
in the marriage ceremony. 








a Beautiful Figure 


Made in White, Drab and Black. If not 
in stock at your retailer’s, send $1.00 and 
we will send you one, postage paid, 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., Manufacturers 
85 Leonard St., New York 





F the 
corset fits 
well, the 
figure lines are stylish 
and attractiveness is 
secured. 
Dressmakers delight 
in making gowns over 
J. C. ©. Corsets and 
4 Genuine Jackson 
© Waists. Young ladies 
delight in the appear- 
ance they make when they wear gowns 
made and fittted over J. C. C. Corsets 
and Genuine Jackson Waists. 
Middle-aged ladies delight in the fine 
form produced by wearing these justly 
Celebrated Waists and Corsets, while 
those who are well on in life find that 
healthful and attractive appearance is 
gained by still wearing 


Genuine JACKSON 
CORSET WAISTS 
and J.C. C. CORSETS 


If your local merchant 
does not carry thesegoods 
send us your waist mea- 

sure outside dress, to- 
gether with $1.00 for J. 
Cc, ©, Corset, white or 
drab. 61.25 for a Genu- 
ineJackson Corset W aist, 
white,drab or black. 














LOOK! 


for the 
Cushioned 

Button 
IT’S ON 


Z Hose 
Supporter 
PERFECT IN USE 


NO SLIPPING NO TEARING 
GEORGE FROST CO. 


Sample Pair, 551 Tremont St. 
by Mail, 25c. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Sold at $1.00, $1.25, $1.75, $2.00 
If your dealer does not keep them write to 


R & G Mfrs., 361 Broadway, New York 
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A RAY OF LIGHT 


Thrown into the midst of gloom is not 
more certain to dispel it than the constant 
use of VELVET- SOAP is to heal, 
soften, purify and refine a coarse, unhealthy 
skin. ft is beneficial alike for the infant or 
the adult—makes a bad skin good and a 
good skin better. 


COSTS 25c. A CAKE AND IS WORTH IT 


sewp TEN cents in stamrs Palisade Manufacturing Co. 


VOR SAMPLE OF s04P 
ANE POWDER. Yonkers, N. Y. 















PIANOS 





Highest Award Columbian Exposition 


Celebrated for their Pure Tone, Elegant Designs, 
Superior Workmanship and Great Durability. 
Sold on easy terms, Old instruments taken in ex- 
change. Catalogue and information free. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 
174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Capital 
Self-playing 
Music Box 


Plays any number 
of tunes. Standard 
and popular airs. 

AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURE 


Interchangeable Cylinders 

Size A, 15x12x7 inches, 44 teeth in comb, with 8 tunes, $15 00 

Size B, 2ix14x inches, 55 teeth in comb, with 10 tunes, 2! 

Size ©, 26x17x10 inches, 81 teeth in comb, with 12 tunes, 

Style F, 28x17x12 inches, 162 teeth in comb, with 12 tunes, 
Extra tunes, 20 cents, 30 cents and 40 cents 

Sent on receipt of price or ©. 0. D. by 
F. G, OTTO & SONS, 44 to 50 Sherman Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Or can be bought from any Dealer in Musical Merchandise. 

Send for Handsomely Iliustrated Catalogue. 
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SHORTHAND 


and our instruction 
Y MAIL will 
prepare 


Young Women and Men 


to occupy positions of trust. We also instruct in Book- 
keeping, Penmanship, Commercial Law, etc. 
by same method, fitting young and middle-aged people 
for success in any department of business life. It is 
at once the most inexpensive and thorough method of 
securing a practical business education. Trial lesson, 
10 cents. Interesting catalogue, free. Address 


BRYANT & STRATTON COLLEGE 
No. A-2, College Building, |§ BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Cincinnati SIC 


) Conservatory ot ! EUR 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress 


\.\ Endorsed by Anton Rubinstein and 
j other eminent European authorities 
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merica. orough musical edu- 
Rubinstein = cation after methods of leading Eu- 
ropean Conservatories. Residence Department for 
young ladies. Students can enter at any time. For 
catalogue address Miss CLARA Baur, Cincinnati, O. 
PROF. A. LOISETTE’S World-Famed 
A s s e Endorsed by Educators, 
SSIMmMI ative Selentific, Professional 
and Business Men all 
M over the world. 
emory ystem Abridged from 
six books to 
one. Handsomely bound, with portrait and autograph. 
Price $2.60 American, 10s. 6d. English. Prospectus 
and testimonials sent FREE. Address 
A. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York 
or 200 Regent Street, London, Eng. 
HO AR GUITARS AND 
\ MANDOLINS 
— are perfect instruments. Our own 
manufacture, absolutely guaranteed. 
We sell every musical instrument 
known, at manufacturer’s prices. 
128-page catalogue, 
free. All our goods a 
have this trade mark. 
> THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
118 East 4th St., CINCINNATI 
First- B lb for Fall 
Class u Ss Planting 
by express for $3.50. Half collection for $2.00. This 
is u special collection of 21 Choice Varieties of Imported 
Ibs. rect from the growers. Order now. Ask for 
Catalogues. EULSEBOSCH BROTHERS, Englewood, N. J. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 





Under this heading | will cheerfully answer 
any question relating to Flowers or their cul- 


ture. EBEN E. REXFORD. 


Miss S. W. Lapp—The address for which you 
ask is John Saul, Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. M. H.—Cut away the old wood from your 
climbing Rose. Do this now. It should have been 
done shortly after the flowering period. 


E. L. H.—The Azalea dropped its leaves because 
of the frost, no doubt. (2) Lime-water is the best 
antidote I know of for worms in the soil. 


U.—Boston Ivy—Ampelopsis veitchii—should be 
given a soil of loam, rich and well drained. This 
soil will also meet the requirements of the white 
Wistaria. 


Ernua—Very few plants do well in rooms where 
gas is used. If you have a frost-proof room you 
could remove your plants to it at night, and thus 
keep them away from the effect of the gas. 


K. B.—By sending ten cents to the publishers of 
this magazine they will send you a copy of the 
JOURNAL of February last, containing an article on 
**Palms and Their Culture,”’ in which you will find 
all your questions answered, 


Mrs. A. A. P.—If you do not care to raise young 
plants cut away the seed vessels of the Cyclamen, 
If you want seedlings let the plants alone and soon 
you will see that the stalks curl until theseed vessels 
come in contact with the soil, and there they will 
deposit their contents. 


A. G.—Gloxinias require a light, porous soil. One 
of loam, with some fibrous matter mixed in, and 
some sand, answers the purpose well. Do not over- 
water; have good drainage; keep in a light win- 
dow, but away from the full sunshine. Do not allow 
water to fall or remain upon the foliage. 


De SALLES— The turning yellow of the leaves of 
your Rubber Plant might come from lack of water, 
too much water, too little root room, or a poor, ex- 
hausted soil. Examine the plant and see which of 
these conditions is most likely to apply to it. I 
would not advise you to apply salt to the soil in 
which it grows. 


Miss I. B.—I am told by gardeners that frequent 
applications of salt will prevent caterpillars from 
working on Cabbage. I do not think the black spots 
left by them could be removed by any application. 
(2) A Palm might not be injured to any great extent 
by patting itin the sun, but I do not think it would 
be benefited any by it. 


Mrs. A. A.—Water Hyacinths can be wintered in 
the cellar. They bloom yearly. (2) I have the 
Gynura, but have not had it long enough to become 
fully familiar with its requirements. (3) Grevillea 
is easily grown, and does well in ordinary rooms, 


but Dracaena terminalis is not adapted to amateur | 


culture. Do not attempt to grow either from seed; 
buy young plants. 


A. L. F.—I would suggest that the Calla be kept 
in a more shady place. (2) Male and female flowers 
are borne on the same plant in the Rubra variety, 
but seed does not always form. (3) The specimen 
sent appears to be Metallica, but I cannot be at all 
sure, as it was badly crushed in the mail. (4) Be- 
gonias do well ina soil made up of fibrous, spongy 
matter with some sharp sand mixed in, 


Mrs. R. W. C.—If the Rubber Plant has shown no 
signs of growth since it was frosted it is probably 
dead, (2) | have never had any trouble in growing 
Mignonette. (3) I think, from what you say about 
your plants, that some insect must attack them. I 
would advise the application of either Sulpho- 
Tobacco or Fir-Tree oil soap. Apply early in the 
season, before the plants become injured. 


L. FP. S. 


ment, as you request. It is a plant that requires 


very careful and peculiar treatment in orderto insure | 


success. I hope to be able to give an article on its 
culture soon. If your plant has not blossomed, and 
shows no signs of buds at the present time, you may 
safely conclude that it will not bloom this season. 


Mrs. J. W. S.—Keep your Amaryllis growing as 
long as it shows a disposition to produce new leaves. 
When it ceases to do this withhold water and keep 
the soil simply moist. It may not wait until next 
February before blooming again. 
varieties that bloom two or three times during the 


year. (2) I would apply some good fertilizer to the 
Agapanthus. Do it now, while the plant is growing 
rapidly. 


S. M. C.—Kerosene emulsion can be made by 
churning two parts oil and one part slightly sour 


milk together until they unite and form a thick, jelly- | 


like mass. This churning process is a tedious one 
unless one has a syringe large enough to agitate the 
liquids rapidly and forcibly. Dilute one part of the 
jelly with fourteen or fifteen parts water before 
applying it to plants. If your milk is not sour add a 
little vinegar. 


Mrs. V. H. M.—If you have examined other 
Geraniums carefully you would have discovered 
that all plants, at certain stages of their growth, take 
on the same brown color at the base, and the stalk 
seems to be smaller than it is above. The plant is 
simply becoming hard-wooded, and forming a bark. 
There is nothing the trouble with your plant. It is 
simply going through the ordinary transitions which 
attend development. 


AMATEUR—What you need in your new green- 
house is a spraying pump. This can be used in an 
ordinary pail or water-pot. It works with a plunger 
which is operated with the right hand while the 
left manages the hose. A stream or a spray can 
be thrown, as desired. For showering plants or 


the application of insecticides it is a verv desirable | 


article. Use one for a week and you will wonder 
how you ever got along without it. 


M. L. R.—You say that the soil in the plant you 
ask about is “ the same as that used for other plants,” 
but fail to tell me what kind of soil it is. Please 
remember, in asking questions, that I know nothin 
whatever about the care your plants have received, 
and give me all the particulars you can. This 
advice I hope at least half the questioners of this 
department will make a personal application of. A 
little thought will convince them that unless I know 
how a plant has been treated I cannot intelligently 
give any opinion regarding it. 

Mrs. M. J. B.—Specimen had been crushed beyond 
recognition in the mails. (2) By setting such Gera- 
niums as “ Happy Thought” in the open ground they 
are made to take on a vigorous growth, and when 


this takes place they are quite likely to revert to | 


conditions which governed one or the other of their 
parent plants, and thus seem to lose their own iden- 
tity in a marked degree. (3) You cannot expect 
success with Sweet Peas if vou grow them in tin 
cans insummer. Their place is in the garden, where 
they can send their roots deep and wide. Plant your 
seeds very early next season, and watch and care for 
them very tenderly until they are well grown. They 
will repay your care. 


. -It is not possible to give “full instruc- | 
tions” for the culture of the Azalea in this depart- | 


I have several | 
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@ @ TAKE A COMBINATION BOX OF THE @ @ 


JARKIN SOAPS 


And Get a “*« CHAUTAUQUA ”’ 


On Thirty Days’ Trial. 
From Factory to Family. 


Oil Heater ii toms Mantel Clock Free. 











T is wise economy to use good soap. We sell our soaps entirely on their merits, 
with our guarantee of purity. Thousands of families use them, and have for 
many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 


The “Chautauqua” Oil Heater heats a large room in coldest weather. 
Very large Central Draft Brass Burner, Brass Oil Fount, richly nickel- 


plated. Removable top, can be used fur cooking. Holds three quarts, 
which burns 12 hours. Constructed entirely of steel plate, polished 
brass, Russia iron and aluminum. Absolutely nothing to break. 


Eight-Day. Cathedral Bell. 
Strikes Hours and Half Hours. 


Seth Thomas Mantel Clock, 


Brass Movement. Beautiful, Adamantine Enamel Case, patented pro- 
cess. Very highly polished, the eye cannot distinguish it from Black 
and Variegated Marble. Artistic bronze gold pilasters and trimmings. 
Length, 16% in.; width, 6% in.; height, 11 in. Dial 5 in. in diameter, is gilt 
(white if preferred) with black Arabic numerals. Guaranteed a reliable 
timekeeper by the most celebrated makers in America. 


Cash with order is not 
asked, but if you remit 
in advance, you will re- 
ceive extra a nice pres- 
ent for the lady of the 
house, and shipment da 
after order is seouived. 

The money refunded 
without argument or 
comment if the Box or 
the Premium does not 
prove all expected. 





Subscribers to this Paper may 
Use the Goods 30 Days 


before Bill is Due. 
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We guarantee the safe 
delivery of all goods. 








OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 
100 BARS “SWEET HOME” SOAP ° . $5.00 1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP ° ° . .30 
Enough to last an average family one full Infallible preventive of dandruff. 
year. For all laundry and household Unequalled for washing the hair. 
purposes it has no superior. 1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP ° ° ° - 30 
10 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP... 70 | | BOTTLE, 1 oz., MODJESKA PERFUME . .30 
A perfect soap for flannels. Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 
12 PKGS. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full Ibs.) 1.20 1 JAR, 2 0zs., MODJESKA COLD CREAM ‘ 25 
An unequalled laundry luxury. Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 
1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP. 60 1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER 25 
Exquisite for ladies and children. Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, 
A matchless beautifier. sweetens the breath. 
1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP ° 30 1 PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET ° . 20 
1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP . 25 1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP. ° -10 
1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP . 25 THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, Cost $10.00 
All | 0 0 0 HEATER or CLOCK, Worth at Retail. . _ 10.00 
for * es (You get the Premium you select Gratis.) $20.00 
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After trial you—the consumer—pay the usual retail value of the Soaps 


only. All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable premium. The 
manufacturer alone adds Value; every middleman adds Cost. The Larkin 
plan saves you half the cost—saves you half the regular retail prices. 


Thousands of readers of this paper know these facts. 


Write your order like this TO-DAY, while you think of it, or cut this out and sign it: 
‘* You may ship me, subject to thirty days’ trial, One Combination Box of ‘Sweet Home’ Soap with 
extras, etc., and the... upon your own conditions, viz.: 
“If, after thirty days’ trial, I find all the soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and the Preminm selected 
entirely satisfactory to me and as represented, [ will remit you $10.00; if not, I will notify you goods 
are subject to your order and you must remove them, making no charge for what 1 have used.” 





Name 
Occupation 


FP. 0. 


oan Street No. 
State 
Booklet Handsomely Hlustrating other Premiums sent on request. 


NotE—The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. Not only do they give you 
a box of excellent laundry soap and toilet articles of great value, but they also give each purchaser a 
valuable premium, and we personally know they carry out what they promise.—7he Independent, New 


York. 
THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Estab. 1875. Incor. 1892. 












B Bice Chickering Pianos have stood the supreme test of 
seventy-three years’ experience, and have proved to be the 


Artistic Standard of the World. 


They have received unequaled and unqualified honor for 
their superlative excellence from the greatest pianists and 
musicians of the world, as well as from the cultivated and 
discriminating public ; and also, the highest awards from all | 
great international as well as local expusitions. 


Chickering Pianos of To-day are the Very Best Pianos Made. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


¢ CHICKERING & SONS, ¢ 


Established 1823. BOSTON, MASS. 


ALL, FOR TEN CENTS 


Double Tulip, early, large, very showy. Scilla Siberica, exquisite, rich blue, elegant. 
Single Tulip, early, rich and beautiful. Grape Hyacinth, charming blue bells. 
Double Dattedil, pure white, scented. Spanish Iris, sweet, orchid-like flowers. 
Jonquil, large-flowered, yellow, fragrant. Single Snowdrop, carliest spring flower. 
Crocus, golden yellow, early and showy. Windflower, early, as showy as a Poppy. 
These 10 Choice Hardy Bulbs with Park’s FLORAL MAGAZINE 3 months for only 10 cts. 
Potted now they are sure winter-bloomers. Bedded out now they bloom soon as snow is gone in spring. White, 
red or blue Hyacinth for club of two, all for club of five. Extra collection and 3 Hyacinths for club of ten. 
Macazine 1 vear and 110 Choice Hardy Bulbs $1.00. Bulb List and full cultural directions with each order. 


Order now. Get up a club at once, This ad GEO. Ww. PARK, B 25, Libonia, Pa. 


\ 1 
SA N vertisement will not appear ain. Address rs 
120 Hyacinths, Choicest Named, Ist size, all colors, for window or garden, mailed, $5.00, 11 Hyacinths, 50c. Big bargains. Write. 
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makes Health, Growth, Bloom and Color. A os S ern SOMAN who ~ 
year’s supply for 30 plants mailed for 40c. PL. y is # hh ank us for ser i STOWS Ped 
Concentrated, odoriess,and safe. “Sue- oA ES j - A book “ my Ing her fie 
cess with House l’lants,” 32 pages mailed LS eS With it, 80 HW feeding 


TH FREE Vie 
FERTILIz ; 
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free. Please mention this publication. 
JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 
Everything for Farm, Garden and Lawn. 
Boston, Mass. 
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LABLACHE 
FACE POWDER 


ht 





Yearly 


It imparts to the skin a delicate softness and 

beauty, is invisible, and most delightful and 

refreshing to use. Absolutely harmless; one 

of the most perfect products of science and 

skill. It is the greatest of all beautifiers. 
TAKE NO OTHER 


Flesh, White, Pink 
and Cream Tints Price 50c. per Box 


Of all Druggists or by mail 





| 
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| easily read. 


BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers | 


34 West Street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 









Exercise 


brings health. 
Health brings 
form and color. 
Health brings 
appetite, sleep, 
Spirits, endur- 
ance, complete 
happiness. 
Health comes 
quickly from 
using the 


. . 
Whitely Exerciser 
The only apparatus fully adapted for Ladies’ use. 
Sold by dealers everywhere, or sent postpaid for 
$3.. Money refunded if the machine is not perfectly 
satisfactory. Large IMustrated Chart for ladies, 
by mail, roc., or free with Exerciser. Pamphlets free. 


WHITELY EXERCISER CO., 153 Lake St., Chicago 
NS. YOO 
Wiaiyliay et 
YON 0 thet 


Elastic Cords over Finest Pulleys 
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WILL SAVE 


TEN DOLLARS 


You can renew 
the beauties 
of the dain- 
d tiest feath 
ers or the 
— faded 
dress with 
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Strength 
Fastness 
Cheapness 
Beauty 
are the important points 
Direction Book and 40 samples of colored cloth, free. 
Sold Everywhere 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


L. SHAW 


Largest Human Hair and Toilet Bazaar 


in America. 
man’ GS, BANGS, 
SWITCHES and WAVES 


Latest Styles, Finest Workmanship 
Natural Gray and White .,!\'\,° 
Illustrated Book, How to be 
Beautiful, mailed free. 





Established 
34 Vears ttt. 
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54 W. 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York | 





Improved Breast Support 


By its use the weight of the by 
breasts is removed from the 

dress waist to the shoulders, 
civing coolness and dress 
comfort, ventilation, a perfect 
shape bust and free and easy 
movement of the body. Made 
with skirt and hose sup- 
porter attachments. 
deficiency of development 
supplied. When ordering 
send bust measure. 


Agents Wanted 


Mrs. C. D. NEWELL 
221 Dickey Ave., CHICAGO 


7, BRIGG’S transree PATTERNS 
Nbg? 20 latest designs—hirds, 4 cts. 


flowers, fruit, figures— 
and set of initials, all for 
Would cost $1.25 stamped to order. Catalog of stamped 
linens, 200 illus., free to all mentioning this magazine. 
C. 8. DAVISSON & CO., 48 N. Sth St., Philadelphia 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR MOTHERS 
BY ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 


Questions of interest to mothers will be 
cheerfully answered on this page whenever pos- 
sible. Any books mentioned in this depart- 
ment may be ordered through the JOURNAL’S 
Literary Bureau at advantageous prices. 


Mrs. B. S. T.—Scales with a willow basket on 
purpose for weighing the baby can be procured for 
fivé dollars. The scale has a dial and pointer and is 
The baby is placed in the basket 
wrapped in its little blanket, which is afterward 
weighed separately and the weight deducted from 
the whole amount before the record is made, A 
baby loses in weight during the first two or three 
days after it is born. The gain should then begin 
and continue at the rate of about a quarter of a 
pound a week. The increase is sometimes more 
rapid but this shows a satisfactory progress. 


Mrs, S. E. R.—Children should be encouraged to 
write letters. It gives them facility in suprenning 
their ideas, and if the habit is established in child- 
hood it is less difficult in after life. When they leave 
the old home a regular correspondence is a source of 
the greatest comfort to both parents and children, 
and frequent letters help to keep the fraternal tie 
strong and unbroken between brothers and sisters. 
The gift of a box of small-sized note paper with 
envelopes to match and a pretty penholder sometimes 
excites a desire, on the part of the child, to use them. 


ELLtize M.—Shirt-waists of fine French flannel 
make a convenient change for a girl of twelve to 
wear to school. One might be navy blue, the other 
red, trimmed with three rows of narrow silk braid, 
white for the blue and black forthe red. They can 
be made with a yoke, full in front and at the Bey 
buttoned behind, and worn over or under the skirt as 
preferred, with a leather belt or one of the same 
material as the waist. Scotch flannel makes a pretty 
waist for every-day wear and is not as expensive as 
the French, costing about thirty cents a yard, 


S. R. E.—Little boys of five and six may wear lace 
collars and cuffs with fine cloth or velvet suits in the 
afternoon or evening. Ripple collars and cuffs of 
embroidery with a full ruffle around the edges look 
wellalso. They cost from one dollar and fifty cents 
to three dollars and fifty cents, the price depending 
upon the fineness of the material and the elaborate- 
ness of the embroidery. Wide linen collars, either 
perfectly plain or with a narrow embroidered edge, 
are worn in the morning. With a sailor jacket open 
in front a linen chemisette is sometimes added, 


ANxIETY—Young children are apt to poke foreign 
substances, asa bean or pea, intothe nose. If allowed 
to remain these substances may cause serious trouble, 
as matter forms about them and gives rise to a very 
unpleasant condition, The nostril that is not ob- 
structed should be firmly compressed that no air 
may escape through it, and the child told to blow 
forcibly through it. This may dislodge the offend- 
ing body; if not a loop can be made by bending a 
hairpin or piece of wire and an effort made to slip it 
around the object, at the same time pressing the 
outside of the nostril above the point that it may not 
be driven farther in. If all efforts fail the child must 
be taken to a physician. 


QUEENIE R. S.—Sandwiches, cake, ice cream and 
bonbons are sufficient refreshments for a small birth- 
day party. It is a mistake to provide too great a 
variety for children and tempt them to eat more than 
is good for them when there is no restraining power 
at hand. Sandwiches may be made with thin slices 
of bananas, lettuce cut in small pieces and sprinkled 
with salt, thinly-sliced apples, a layer of thick fruit 
jelly, or canned peaches cut in minute portions, 
beside the usual filling of minced chicken, tongue or 
ham, Sponge-cake is harmless and lady-fingers a 
favorite form with little people. If baked in a sheet 
sponge-cake may be cut into long, narrow strips. 
The ice cream can be moulded into eggs, or any 
»yretty, small, fanciful shapes. Beside the bonbons 
ittle baskets or boxes of candy should be provided 
to be taken home as souvenirs. Lemonade made 
with fresh lemons is the best beverage. 


HELEN R. E.—There are many pretty styles for a 
cloak for a child of three for the early autumn. A 
Mother Hubbard of brown and gray check all-wool 
material is made with a yoke, turn-over collar, full 
sleeves and deep cuffs—collar, cuffs and yoke being 
trimmed with narrow braid. A cashmere cloak is 
made with a yoke and deep square collar, full 
sleeves with small cuffs, trimmed with three rows of 
narrow ribbon crossed at the corners of the collar. 
It may be in dark blue, dark red, tan, gray or white. 
A fancy flannel has a yoke and deep capes over each 
shoulder ornamented with rows of feather-stitching 
in embroidery silk ; full sleeves finished with bands 
at the wrist. A rose-colored, tan, gray or blue cloth 
has a yoke covered with a pointed collar edged with 
a band of white cloth braided in an open pattern 
with braid to match the cloak, deep cuffs ed ed in 
the same way. Figured cashmere may be used fora 
cloak, and little reefers with a square collar made of 
blue or red flannel look well in the first cool days, 


Mrs. A. P. R.—Children should be accustomed as 
soon as possible to sleep in a dark room, Unless 
they have learned to be afraid of it the darkness is 
soothing to the nerves, and the rest is more profound 
and refreshing than when there is the unconscious 
stimulation of light, It is particularly desirable for 
children of a nervous temperament that light should 
be excluded, yet it is most often the nervous, sensi- 
tive child whose imagination has been filled with 
fears of the shapes the dark may hide. Silly tales 
told by cruel servants or mischievous brothers, 
thoughtless speeches of the elders, stories half 
understood and brooded over make the kindly dark- 
ness a terror to many an unfortunate child. The 
mother should try by every means in her power to 
remove these fears. The child who is subject to 
them should never be forced to stay alone in the 
dark. Much gentle persuasion and reasoning ap- 
peals to common sense, and the example of older 
»ersons will be necessary before they are overcome, 
ut patience will conquer them at last. 


Ho.__y—Eggs are a very suitable food for children 
and may be cooked in such a variety of ways that 
they will not easily tire of them. They should not 
be fried nor hard boiled. The white is almost pure 
albumin and should not be rendered tough and 
leather-like by overcooking. The yolk: contains a 
certain percentage of fat. soft-boiled egg may be 
given toachild a year old” Eggs and rice go well 
together, and dropped eggs may be served on a dish 
spread first with a thick layer of boiled rice. To 
bake eggs in a novel form beat the white toa stiff 
froth, half fill a shallow cup with it, drop a yolk 
lightly in the middle, and when a sufficient number 
of cups are filled stand them in a pan of boiling 
water ; cover and let it remain on the top of the stove 
for three minutes, or three and a half, until both yolk 
and white are set. Serve in the cups in which they 
are cooked. Teach children to eat eggs from the 
shell and not to empty them into a glass. It is a 
more dainty way to eat them and thev do not lose 
the heat as quickly. (2) A little salt helps to remove 
the dark stain which the yolk of an egg leaves on 
a silver spoon. 
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Rieger's lransparent Grustal Soap 


Clear 
Crystal 


as 


Delightful in use. 
Indispensable for 
the Beauty of the 
Skin. 


Ft 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO. (Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada), 


is a necessary adjunct to the fashionable toilet 


we 


- 
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If not yet sold by your dealer sample cake will be sent, prepaid, on receipt of 40c. 


CHICAGO 





From the Tropical 


A Second Story about Tea paraiise ot tes Growing 





DAY’S WORK DONE AND CHECKED 


CEYLON 
INDIA 


Virgin soil, and a sub-tropical climate, with 
careful culture, favor rapid growth of leaf, thus 
enabling the trees to yield frequent ‘‘flushes’’ of 
fresh, juicy and succulent leaves. 
leaves and bud are all that’s used; these contain 
the concentrated essence and vigor of the whole 
plant, for Ceylon and India tea. 

The growth and manufacture of this tea is 
conducted under skilled management, directing 
native labor, and it is prepared for the market 
entirely by machinery in the most careful and 
cleanly manner. 


was famous for its spices long be- 
fore Tea became its staple product. 
is the native country of the tea plant, 
as it is found growing wild there. 


Two tender 


It is this scientific manufacture 


or preparation which gives the teas of these two countries their uncontested superiority 
over those made by the hand labor of Mongolians in China and Japan. 

On account of this exceedingly careful attention it costs a little more than cheap, 
ordinary teas, du/ as it is double strength it is the cheapest in the end. 


Imported into North America 


1894 
5,379,542 Lbs. 


1895 













9,283,144 Lbs. 


See that COLLAR on the 


DAVIDSON 
"xo. 8, Health Nipple 


No. 48, 


That’s what the baby is dreaming 
of. He has no colic now because the 
Collar makes collapse impossible. 
Free We will send a sample nipple 

* on receipt of 2-cent stamp for 
postage. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. 
19 Milk Street, Boston 
Established 40 Vears. 120-p. Catalogue, FREE 








Ladies Farn Moncey 


our HYGIENIC COMFORT 
LT and SUPPORTER 


Sells at sight. Button clasps that cannot 
cut the stockings; double “hook” fast- 
ener front and back for SPECIAL use; 
easy to fasten and unfasten, but cannot 
unfasten themselves. Not sold at stores ; 
sample by mail, sateen, 35c.; sateen-silk 
hose supporter, 60c.; satin, $1.00. Colors 
black and white. Give waist measure. 
AGENTS WANTED. CIRCULARS FREE. 
JULIA M. BROWN, 92 La Salle Street, Chicago 
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Parker's Arctic Sock, Best for Rupsex Boots. 
bsorbs perspiration. ecominend- 

ed by Physicians for house, cham- 

ber and sick-room. Made in 

Men’s, Women’s and 

Children’s. Ask 

shoe dealerorsend 

25c. with size to 
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BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns 
infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 46 cts. Hints to Expectant Mothers and des- 
cription New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns, 
MRS. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, BOSTON, Mass. 


FANCY-WORK BOOK 


100 ILLUSTRATIONS free for two-cent stamp. 
A Yard of Poppies in all their BeautiruL CoLors 
for 0c. Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box J. 


Natural Beautiful Motherhood 


Send for sample pages, free. Address 
JENNESS MILLER PUBLICATIONS, Washington, D.C. 


MISS MARY BARTON, **° 


Purchasing 
furniture, c 
and china. 











F. 15th Street 
New York 
Agent for specialties in Antiques, old 
uina, silver, etc., modern cut glass, silver 
Correspondence solicited, 
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y=) Pancake 
° > A specially prepared combination of 
WHEAT, CORN AND RICE 


containing all the good qualities of those 
great food products. Self-rising and 
ready for immediate use and guaranteed @& 
to be free from adulteration. The most 
~ appetizing, satisfying, strengthening 
4 food for breakfast is a batch of pancakes 
made of Aunt Jemima’s Self-rising 
Pancake Flour. Get it at your grocer s 
p and be sure the package is 














; Here’s Our Guarantee. Buy a package 
a of Genuine Aunt Jemima’s Self-rising 
Pancake Flour and if you do not find it 
makes the best cakes you ever ate, re- 
» turn the empty box to your grocer, leave & 
ap bennng and the grocer will refund 
money and charge it to us. 


J Send fo in stamps for Life History of (¥%& 2 
“Aunt Jemima” and her Pickaninny — 

cr SAVIS MILL Ce on hen 1 ».” 

PR. . Mo. as 
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A SALAMANDER 


A Boy's Devinirion: 
“It's a insekt that lives in the hottest kind of a fire.” 
Iron-Clad Salamander Ware ‘has two bottoms: 
one is seamless; coppered; patented; forms an air- 
chamber between fire and pot; keeps the fine gray 
enamel from chipping, and the contents from burning. 
Bee the Point? , N-CLAD 
oe SALAMANDER 
— WARE HAS TWO BOT- 
TOMS. We will send you 
one sample two-quart Salamander 
saucepan at the wholesale price, 
Gie.,expresscharges allprepaid,on 
receipt of stamps or money-order. 
Or @ Postal Card will bring the sample 
saucepan, ©. O. D., 67c., and you paying 
the collection charges. 
IRON-CLAD MANUFACTURING €0. 
MAKERS OF HIGH-GRADK ENAMELED WARK 


HERE IT TS. NEW YORK, N. Y., U. 8. A. 





The sun makes short work 
of poor paint. The paints that 
wear and hold color longest and cover most are 
’ Pure 
PATTON’S ,2u'%, PAINTS 
Purity, color and durability guaranteed 


Price $1.50 a gallon. Freight paid to any R. R. station 
east of Denver. ‘' How to Increase the Size of your House 
with Paint” mailed free. 18 combinations of artistic house 
coloring free, from agents, or send us four 2-cent stamps. 
JAS. E. PATTON €O,, Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 
Also Patton's Paint (White Paste form), same quality. 
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any otherkind, You 
can take them all apart 
and getatevery cornerand 
crevice. little ice 

~ makes much coldness. 
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ure, They are the 

vest without a bit of 
fora free book, *L,”’ 


They nee «9 

are scientific. ‘“ question. Write 
that tells about our £14.50 and $28.50 Refrigerators. 
We pay the freight. GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGER- 
r ATOR CO., 33 Ottawa Street, GraAND Rapips, Micn. 
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Now, try 
CURTICE BROTHERS’ 


“BLUE LABEL” 


Ketchup 


The Prince of Palate Pleasers 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


We also prepare Canned Fruits and Vegetables, 
Preserves, Jellies, Jams and Meat Delicacies. 


Ask us for Priced Catalogue and Sowvenir. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N. Y. 













™.. PERFECTION 
CHOPPER < 


takes the place of the chopping bowl 
and knife. Cuts everything quicker 
and better—except fingers. ) 
“ Kitchen Knacks,” with some ° 
recipes by Mrs. Rorer, tells about it. Mailed free. 
NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia 
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The Domestic Editor will be glad to answer, on this page, questions of a general domestic 


nature. 
Literary Bureau at advantageous prices. 


Gerta—Portiéres should never be looped back. 


GRENVILLE 
the ently ée. 


One vegetable is usually served with 


N. F.—The usual hour for the formal luncheon is 
two o'clock. 


Ne_tie—The proper pronunciation of mayonnaise 
is ma-yo-naize. 


N. T.—Cabbage should always be put on to cook 
in boiling water. 


MILLICENT—Pineapples come from Cuba, Florida 
and the Bahamas. 


B. M. B.—Gray tints would not be at all suitable 
for a north room. 


GARRISONS—There are over one hundred and fifty 
patterns in cut glass. 
in 


GERTRUDE—Canvasback ducks 


from September until May. 


are season 


McK.—Twin chafing-dishes are now on sale and 
would serve admirably your purpose. 


HazeE_L—Camembert cheese derives its name from 
the place in France where it is made. 


G. C. C.—Servants’ wages in England are not as 
high as they are in the United States. 


SHERMAN—Baskets for drying lettuce may be pur- 
chased at any large house-furnishing store. 


GRESSNER—Caviare is sturgeon’s roe 


Jeservet in 
certain condiments and then allowed to 


erment. 


V. A.—While at table a good and safe rule to follow 
is always to do that which will attract least attention. 


N. H. S.—Green vegetables should be put on to 
cook in boiling water to which a little salt has been 
added. 


L. M. S.—A dining-room with a southern exposure 
might have for its color scheme either bronze green 
or pale blue. 


GRETCHEN—The willow-ware pattern in china 
was first made in England in 1780; the design orig- 
inated in China. 


LeNA—Bread made by the “‘ quick-rising process” 
should be set to rise in a temperature of about 
seventy-two degrees. 


GRAND Rapips—The best wearing colors in rugs 
are the prose, blues and reds. (2) Irish table-linen 
is considered the best. 


NEWTON CENTRE—Turkish rugs are made from 
the wool of the sheep of Asia Minor; as a rule 
vegetable dyes are used. 


LAuRA—At informal dinner-parties there is never 
a formal procession into the dining-room, (2) Ice 
cream may be eaten with either a spoon or a fork. 


Mrs. F.C. H.—The Ladies’ Depository Association 
of Philadelphia, which was the first Woman’s Ex- 
change in the United States, was organized in 1833. 


Amy B.—Half a dozen table-cloths and four dozen 
table-napkins will do for you to start with. It is 
economy in buying table-napkins to stick to one 
pattern. 


WEEHAWKEN—A bedspread of white dimity with 
ruffle of the same would be pretty for your little girl’s 
room, and would chime in nicely with the blue and 
white furnishings. 


G. G.—Calcimined walls can only be cleaned by a 
fresh application of calcimine. (2) It is hardly possi- 
ble to clean walls that are papered with delicate 
tints so that they will look like new. 


Mary A. J.—When a butler is kept he has charge 
of the silver and is responsible for its safe keeping. 
When people are wealthy enough to keep butlers 
they usually have a special safe for the table silver. 


K. K.—A screen that will answer every purpose in 
a sick-room may be made from an ordinary wooden 
clothes-horse. It may be stained, painted or enameled, 
and covered with burlap, denim or cartridge paper. 


Yam Wit_t_—Authorities differ as to whether the 
knife and fork should be retained or left upon the 
plate when it is passed for a second helping. My 
opinion is that they should be laid to one side of the 
plate. 


RAHWAY—Tulip wood is very much used by 
builders for the interior woodwork of houses, partic- 
ularly for butlers’ pantries, etc. It is white, smooth 
and quite free from knots, It may be stained, shel- 
lacked, varnished or left in its natural color. 


LonGcrportT—When sherbet is served as a course at 
dinner it comes after the entrée and before the 
roast. (2) Directions for a ‘“ Progressive Dinner- 
Party” were given in the JouRNAL of January, 1896, 
a copy of which will be mailed you for ten cents. 


JARvis—To make inexpensive coffee ice cream 
sweeten one quart of strong coffee with a quarter of 
a pound of sugar and stir into it two quarts of rich 
custard ; turn into the freezer and freeze. This may 
be ayves in glasses if desired or formed into a 
mould, 


BANGOR—The directions for ‘‘ A Valentine Lunch- 
eon,” which were given in the JouRNAL of Februar 
1893, will serve admirably for the luncheon whieh 


| you wish to give in honor of your newly-engaged 





girl friend. A copy of the JouRNAL of that date will 
be forwarded you for ten cents. 


M. N.—Sauce Tartare is made from mayonnaise, 
with the addition of mustard, finely-chopped gher- 
kins and capers, and the yolks of one or two hard- 
boiled eggs passed through a fine sieve. When 
these ingredients are thoroughly incorporated with 
the mayonnaise the sauce is ready to serve. 


NELDA—Oysters that are to be served on the half 
sheil must be opened very carefully, left in the deep 
shell and laid upon plates sufficiently large to hold 
shell and all. Usually six or eight oysters (according 
to size) are served to each guest as the first course at 


a dinner, accompanied by bread and butter and half 
a lemon, 


MARJoRIE—Initials for marking table-cloths are 
usually two and a half inches in height and placed on 
one of the four corners of the cloth. The initial on 
the table-napkin should be about three quarters of an 
inch. Sheets are usually marked just below the 
broad hem in the centre, and pillow-cases in the 
same way. 


V. N. N.—Chamois skins should be washed in 
luke-warm water to which a little ammonia has been 
added, then shaken as free as possible of moisture 
and hung where they will dry quickly. During the 
drying process they should be frequently pulled into 
shape and hung so that all four corners will be dry 
at about the same time. 


Any books mentioned in this department may be ordered through the JOURNAL’S 


WILHELMINA—To make cheese straws, mix to- 
gether until a paste is formed, half a pound of finely- 
sifted flour, two ounces of butter, two of grated 
cheese, apinch of red pepper and half a pint of milk. 
Roll out until it is about an eighth of an inch thick ; 
cut into strips and place in a moderate oven until 
baked a light brown. Serve hot. 










LockrportT—Ordinary window glass may be made | 


to represent ground glass by the following process: 
Tie a piece of soft putty very tightly into a piece of 
thin muslin and rub it all over the pone until the 
glass appears as though covered with a soft white 
film ; wien this coating of putty is almost dry one 
coat of white varnish should be laid over it. A very 
good imitation of ground glass will be the result. 


Ne._iie—Carafes may be cleaned by the use of 
potato parings, ammonia and infinite patience. Fill 
the carafe with small pieces of potato peel, a liberal 
quantity of ammonia and some cold water, Shake 
vigorously until the carafe seems clear, then rinse 
with clean, cold water and the carafe will be bright 
and clean. Cut-glass carafes should be scrubbed on 
the outside and polished with a piece of soft flannel. 


MonTREAL—A plain and a very nice plum pudding 
may be made by thoroughly mixing together half a 
coffee-cupful of finely-chopped beef suet, three of 
flour, one of molasses, three well-beaten eggs, half a 
cup of milk, one of raisins, one of currants, a tiny 
pte Ad of salt, ditto of ginger, nutmeg and pow- 
dered cloves. Pour this batter into a cloth orjwell- 
buttered mould and steam four hours. Serve with 
hard sauce. 


Epna—To make cranberry jelly, wash carefully a 
quart of selected berries and put them in a porcelain- 
lined kettle with a small cup of water and half a 
pound of good white sugar; allow them to boil 
steadily for twenty minutes and then press througha 
jelly bag into a mould which has previously been 
rinsed with cold water. 
for several hours, when it will be ready to serve. 
This quantity should be sufficient for six persons. 


X. S.—Tear the pieces of silk which you have into 
strips of even width and any length, and sew them 
together without any regard to color. It is well to 
let the pieces lap slightly, and to stitch them together 
with silk. As you sew the strips together wind them 
into balls, and when you have a great many send 
them to any weaver of rag carpeting and tell him 
you wanta portiére made, giving him the dimensions 
of your door. He will furnish the necessary warp. 


SusBSCRIBER—To make pistachio ice cream, place 
one pint of sweet cream in a farina kettle with halfa 
pound of sugar and allow it to come toa boil, stirring 
carefully so that the sugar may be well dissolved ; set 
aside to cool. When quite cool add half a pound of 
pistachio nuts that have been blanched and pounded 
in a mortar, three teaspoonfuls of extract of vanilla, 
a pint of cream, and sufficient spinach juice to color 
the mixture a light green. When thoroughly mixed 
turn into the freezer and freeze. 


MADELINE—A regulation dinner-set comprises one 
soup tureen, one covered gravy-tureen, one sauce- 
boat, two pickle-dishes, one salad-dish, four covered 
dishes —two round casseroles and two oblong ones— 
two uncovered dishes, one meat-dish No, 1, one 
No. 2, one No. 3, one No. 4, one No. 5, eighteen 
dinner-plates, twelve breakfast or dessert plates, 
twelve tea-plates, twelve soup-plates, twelve pre- 
serve-plates, twelve small butter-plates, twelve tea 
cups and saucers, twelve dessert cups and saucers, 
two comports and two cake-plates. 


GARDEN City—A Boston cooking-school receipt 
for white lady-fingers is as follows: Beat the whites 
of four eggs toa froth, add half a level teaspoonful 
of cream of tartar, and beat until stiff; sift in gradu- 
ally half a cupful of granulated sugar and beat with- 
out reversing the motion. Remove the beater, and 
with a wooden spoon stir ina little at a time half a 
cupful of pastry flour that has been sifted four times ; 
add half a teaspoonful of any desired flavor, and press 
through a pastry bag into the small tins used for 
lady-fingers. Sift powdered sugar lightly over them 
and bake slowly twenty minutes. 


ANNA—If you wish a very elaborate rice pudding 
the following receipt will prove satisfactory : Wash 
and soak one-thir Pan F of rice; drain; put in a 
saucepan; cover well with sweet milk, and let boil 
until tender; put into a deep pudding-dish; adda 
ES of milk, a small cup of sugar, a tablespoonful of 
putter, a teacupful of seeded raisins and the beaten 

olks of four eggs; set in a hot oven to bake for an 
Cour. When baked spread over the top the whites 
of the eggs beaten to a froth with four tablespoonfuls 
of powdered sugar and set in the oven for two 
minutes. Serve with cream. Very good rice pud- 
dings may be made with no other ingredients than 
rice, milk, a tiny pinch of salt, some sugar and a 
little flavoring. 


Maywoop—The following receipt for a Christmas 
plum pudding can be vouched for: Pick and seed 
very carefully one pound and a quarter of the best 
layer raisins, which put in a large bowl with one 
pound of currants, well washed, dried and picked; 
one pound of kidney suet, chopped not too fine; two 
ounces each of candied lemon, orange and citron 
peel, six ounces of the best flour, half a pound of 
fine white breadcrumbs, half a pound of brown 
sugar, the grated rind of a lemon, a saltspoon of 
salt and a grated nutmeg. Moisten the whole with 
eight eggs, the yolks and whites beaten separately, 
and enough milk to form a very stiff batter. When 
all these ingredients are thoroughly mixed pour into 
a cloth, which should be well buttered and floured. 
The best pudding-cloths are those made out of thin 
unbleached muslin; they should always be scalded 
with boiling water and wrung dry as possible before 
using. It is also well to lay the cloth, after it has 
been prepared, in a large bowl, and then pour the 
pudding batter into the cloth, holding the corners 
tightly, and then tying it firmly with a piece of strong 
white cord. If desired, this pudding may be boiled 
in a plain or ornamental pudding mould. Well butter 
the ears, Peet the mixture into it, cover with a 
sheet of good white note paper; tie the mould in a 
cloth, plunge it in a kettle of boiling water and let 
it boil — fast for four hours and a half. Of course, 
some allowance must be made for the pudding to 
swell. If boiled in a cloth have on the range a large 
pot, three-quarters full of briskly-boiling water, 
into which put your pudding; move it about in the 
water for a second or two; this may easily be done 
by keeping the corners of the cloth free of the boil- 
ing water for the time required. Then cover the pot 
closely, and allow your pudding to boil steadily for 
four or five hours, being careful not to allow it to 
stop boiling even for a moment. It is well to keep 
the teakettle boiling, that you may have water to 
add as the water in the pot boils away. A great part 
of the success of the pudding lies ‘‘in the boiling of 
it.””. When you are ready to dish the pudding remove 
it carefully into a large colander, untie the cloth, and 
turn out on a hot dish. It should be perfect in shape, 
and rich and dark in color. Sprinkle with a little 
powdered sugar, stick a sprig of holly in the centre, 
and send to the table with either a hard or a soft 
sauce. 





Set away in a cool place | 
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+ Perfection Cake Tin 
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i Prevents leaking of batter, saves time and t 
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Vigor and Health 


Somatose isa Perfect Food, Tonic aiid Restoras 
tive. It contains the nourishing elements of meat. 
Prepared for invalids and dyspeptics and those 
needing nourishment and a restored appetite. May be 
taken dry or in water, milk, etc. 


At Druggists in 2-0z., 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib. Tins 


Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New York, agents 
for Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr Bayer & Co., Elberfeld, 





Macbeth lamp-chimneys are 
perfect, besides being made of 
tough glass, 

But you want the one that 
is made for your lamp. Let 
free. 
Macbeth Co. 


us send you the 


Geo. A. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Index ; 












on Rubber Goods is a guarantee 
of quality. 


so COMBINATION FOUNTAIN 
. SYRINGE AND HOT 
WATER BOTTLE, 
Six Hard Rubber Pipes, 
Holds 2 Quarts, 
Sold at Drug and Rubber Stores. 


Tf you fall 
to find it, we will send one direct for $2.00 


Our Spectacties: Syringes, Atomizers, 
Nipples, Plant Sprinklers, Hot Water 
Bottles, Air Cushions, Rubber Gloves, 
Sheeting, Letter Bands, Ete. 

Our pamphlet ‘‘ Worrn Reapine,” free 


TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, ass J) 
Ask your 


druggist for “TYRIAN” Rubber Goods 
Samples mailed free from the largest con- 


We cernin U.S. Prices 30 per cent. iower than 


PAPERS from 2'4c. to $3.50 a Roll—8 Yards. 














for they are 
the Best. 


ALL-PAPER 





others. 


DEALERS OL: large books t 


press with TRADE SCOUNTS 


A MILLION ROLLS—An Unlimited Variety. 


Kayser & Allman ities 


418 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


5th YEAR 


we have sold these rugs. 
They are 5% feet long by 33 
inches wide. Colors: white, 
light gray and dark gray. 
They have long silky fur and 
are’ comfortable, luxurious 
and elegant. We also have 
the most beautiful Glossy 
Black Fur Rug, same size. 
for &3.00. Your money 
back if not satisfied. Illus- 
trated Carpet and Curtain 
catalogue free. 

The Krauss, 

Butler & Benham Co., 

Columb us, O 


LOTS oF EGGS 


when hens are fed green 
cut bone, cut by the 
Improved °9 


MANN’S 


GREEN BONE CUTTER 
the standard of the world. 12 sizes, 
Pane up. C.O.D.oron trial. Cata- 
ogue free if you name this magazine, 
F. W. MANN CO., Milford, Masa. Ph 


THE IMPROVED HOME TURKO- 
RUSSIAN FOLDING BATH 
CABINET, Portable, and can 


be used in any room. 
Dry Steam, Vapor Oxygen, Med- 
icated and Perfumed Baths. Send 
for descriptive circular. 


MAYOR, LANE & CO. 
128 White Street, New York 


Cake 


Easily removed without breaking. 
Perfection. Tins require no 
greasing. Round, square and 
oblong. 2 round layer tins by 
mail, 35 cents. Catalogue FREE. 
Agents wanted. Richardson Mfg. Co., D St., Bath, N.Y, 
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Any one who 
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saanes a moderate capital and plenty of push 
Thanksgiving-Time in the Colonies . I can make money in an focal ty by giv- 
Drawing by W. L. Taylor ; ~ ing entertainments and illustrating lec- 
Conquering Racein Music .. .. . Madame Emma Calve . tures with a McAllister Magic Lantern 

S : 2 or Stereopticon. 
25) The Vocal Student ...... . . Madame Nellie Melba US here is a constant demand for this 


class of entertainment by churches, 
schools, societies, lecturers and amuse- 
ment bureaus. 


A 250-page book that tells all about 
McALLISTER’S 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


and STEREOPTICONS 





When Jenny Lind Sang in Castle 
ee ot hes 6 ee 6 oe ee 2s eaes 2 


Drawings by T. de Thulstrup 7 a 
The Assistant Librarian ProTem . . Robert C. V. Meyers 
Drawing by Alice Barber Stephens 


From a Girl’s Standpoint .... .Lilian Bell... .... YF 
ViI—Other Girls 


Drawings by W. Granville Smith 


are made fairer with a ouch of Tetlow’s Gos- 
samer Powder. It corrects the little mistakes 
of nature—imparts a delightful softness and 
a delicate beauty to the skin without becoming 


visible to the eye. Pure and harmless. Makes 


A 






















































the skin feel well cared for. Be sure and get 46 This Country of Ours... . . Hon. Benjamin Harrison. 8 ee an ee Sa Pee ye aes 
é XI—The Indians, Pensions and Agriculture accessories, mailed for the asking. 
HENRY TETLOW’S %G The Minister of St. Bede's ee - i Sent Te ls _~= T6 Washington St, Chicago.” N.Y, 
Gossamer Powder f A Bookshelf in the Kitchen .. . . 7homas W. Higginson .. 10 \; 
Pri b 41 ‘ The Truth About Marriage. .. . . Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney . oy 
rice 25c. mali, or at ZA P _Drawin s by Elizabeth Shippen Green ae 
Pct Sen 2c. stamp Sey % Origin of ‘Our Names ...... .Clifford Howard ... ie si 
r sample. ) . i 
HENRY TETLOW, Two Silhouettes ...... .. . Alice Lena Cole ~ 
Cor. 10th & Cherry Sts., The Picnic Tea—porEM . .- . «Lama &. Richards. ... % CTY 
PHILADELPHIA. a ree 2 
CA 
2 - = EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTIONS - Ze 
v > & Editorial Page .. ...... =.=. The Editor ....... 14 Ji ——~ __ To other skaters wear the 
* © The Young Man and Marriage .. . Charles H.Parkhurst,D.D. 15 
4 . ¥ ge The Girl Alone inthe City... . . Ruth Ashmore . > ae yA Barney & Berry Skates 
> New Ideas for Home Parties— . ’ . 
¥ i ¥ fe A Poster Party...... ..Myrs. Jl. Davenport. . . 2 Highest Award World $ Pair 
ha : * A Popcorn Party ...... . Nettie HE. Gage .... CATALOGUES FES 
2 e a ¢ > ge A Quaker Tea-Party ... . Mrs. j/. H.Gilette... 419 SB BARNEY & BERRY, Springfield, Mass. 
A Three Clever Games... .. . . Mary P. Rollins . 
2 A NEW SOUVENIR 2 S The Game of Silence .. .. . Sophie Earle wc 1 
gm Worth its Weight in Gold. We pay » % The King’s Daughters .... .. Margaret Bottome.... 18 Save 
g charges and send it FREE, ali you have > Mr. Moody’s Bible Class. . .. . . Dwight L. Moody .... 19 ) 
EF SCARS ho ga U1.) RE le 
¥ ceiling exclusively Som Vactory to Family ¥ e ‘2 be _ nd — ' a ot te i oo: cf ee 2 
airect, Singte instrumentat wholesale price, ustrations by Elizabeth Shippen Green A 
Y Wesave you from $25 to $250. Write at once to © Good Things for the Table .. . . . Various Contributors. .. 22 4#* 
o - g D 
@ CORNISH & CO., (Established 30 yrs.) ¥ fe With Hammer, Nails and a Bit of Z Work 
. Box A, Washington, N. J. eS ee. a ee 64 ce ee oe ee es aS. ae a . ‘ ‘ 
a - Designs by the Author usin t =t = S 
PPPPPPPPPPPS SPP SO PPDSSY fe Designs for Patchwork Quilts. puma BN kt Paste _ » ee a 
Pretty Things for Children in Crochet A/arvgaret Sims Let, ll 
CURLING FUN! = £@ Literary Quer Thos ) Enhameline 
Literary Queries ....... .. The Literary Editor .. . 28 
i  — Side-Talks with Girls ..... .. Ruth Ashmore . : . 29 This should save you at least a week of 
\u asi ieee eine ge Floral Helps and Hints .... .. ben E. Rexford .. .. 30 o your time ina year, onde 
or hair. No heat or moisture required A Suggestions for Mothers ee oo Elisabeth Robinson Scovil F 31 é All dealers. et the Genuine, 
Rushforth Hair Curling Pins g Everything About the House .. . . 7he Domestic Editor . .. 32 6% 
the common-sense curlers, are what you want, Sot ya = > = ~~ = - — = ws Unitarian Publications 
inducement eo age. Herm snd vamp, 6 ye KOTTS Ae SVIVWYIC CSRS? ~NOP\S PNOY, o2 SENT FREE nnn ae 
USHF PIN , Lawrence, Mass. oo a = “55 or ws 5 ee 9: ‘es * oe “oy BOSTON, MASS 
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All the women of America extend the palm of superiority to 


TF STEVENS CLOAKS 


They are not only made from a superior class of material, but are universally admitted to be a superior style, fit, finish and workmanship, and this season we are astonishing the world with the lowness of our prices. 
Order one of the following five, and if you do not find it a most wonderful value, return it at our expense and your money will be cheerfully refunded. 
you do find it the greatest cloak bargain you ever saw, tell your friends to write for our Special Cloak Catalogue, showing one hundred such bargains. 











IF YOU HAVE NOT | ot ~ , G 7 a 
already received 
OUR 
SPECIAL 
CLOAK 
CATALOGUE 


you should write for it to- 


CATALOGUE 
day and recetve one by re- 


"em 530 
: 
\ thich will b t - 
turn mail. It shows 100 of | which will be sent you7ftree 


5 \ \ by return mail on receipt 
* * ‘\ \ 

the most beautiful styles — ,* 5 . ' of a 

and greatest cloak bargains 


THE REASON 
we sell more fine cloaks 
through the mails than any 
other three houses in Amer- 
ica combined is explained 
in our beautiful 


SPECIAL 
CLOAK 





America has ever known. if : 1a eS ‘ Postal Card Request 
was th % ' A F tp HP a da rr, “ “ a . - enrtesis 

602--Black Cloth Jacket, 617--Black Cloth Jacket, 730--Tan Mixed Jacket, 621--Black Cloth Jacket, 830--Seal Plush Cape, 

ann Made 26 inches long from extra heavy Made 26 inches long from fine imported Made 26 inches long from Snoeery all- 24 inches long and extra full, fine quality 
Made 26 inches long from fine Beaver, Bouclé, deep facing of same, half-lined Frieze cloaking of rich tan heather mix- wool Bouclé, crépon effect, half-lined Seal Plush lined with satin, collar edged 
extra deep facing of same, has the style with Satin Rnodaaten, side back seams, ture,deep facing of same, half-lined with with silk serge, trimmed with one inch with French martin fur, elaborately trim- 
and appearance of an $18.00 $6 00 
garment, our priceonly. . . . 


trimmed withtwo rows mohair rich satin, would look cheap bands of blac box cloth and med, fine jet beads andten fine 
braid, a fine $15.00 garment for $8.50 $10.00 tailor stitching, a real beauty $10.00 martin tails, a $22.00 cape for $10.00 


Write tonday for our Special Catalogue CHAS, A. STEVENS & BROS., 109 and 11 State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
=e es eae 
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Earn a Bicycle 


at $20.00—our priceonly . 
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EARN MONEY Selling National Patent Dish Washer. | 
Greatest seller. Best made, simple, dur- | 
able. Price Jow. Over 6,000 sold. Washes 






\ ** Just hear dem bells a ringing, 
» 6 dey’s ringing everywhere.’ 


















and dries dishes in two minutes. No <x WAVE A "oy , The Chimes of Normandy could not 
muss, slop, scalded fingers or broken A> e\ excelinsweetnessand purity of tone 
Ry a er Oe) 
warranted. son merit. On ) 

We want to introduce our TEAS, SPICES and BAKING foundation for ten more. Every hotel, ALL TH ry 


THE “New 
Departure” 


restaurant or family buy. Write for 
catalogue, wholesale prices and agency. 
World Mfg. Co., (N 4) Columbus, Ohio. 


, POWDER. You can help us as did the young lady in the 
just two picture. 








Just go among your friends and sell a mixed order amounting in 















-_ 
very total to 180 to 200 Ibs. for a Ladies’ High-Grade Bicycle, 26 or 28 inch | a... am eh: ie 10 ———. } BICYCLE BELLS 
the wheels; 75 lbs. for a Boys’ Bicycle; 100 lbs. for a Girls’ Bicycle; 180 | Gurvestag & Manehn - PROFESSIONAL . : The standard of excellence 
ceived to 200 Ibs. for a Gentlemen’s High-Grade Bicycle, 26 or 28 inch wheels; | wining & Svapestiog YOUNG MEN FREE ON APPLICATION the wide world over. In 16 
first 30 lbs. for a Fairy Tricycle; 50 lbs. for a Waltham Gold Watch and | Eleetrieity - Hy yk, Ay 5 - : ry net Fe — 
ol Chain or a Decorated Dinner Set; 25 lbs. for a Solid Silver Watch | Hectine Bodge ; work. Send for Free | THe New Departure Bell Co., B Pi ‘U S.A 
and Chain; 10 lbs. for a Solid Gold Ring. ao oem ow se J gad » Bristol, ’ 


mm wish to Study, to 
The International 
Correspondence Sehools, High 
Bot 831, Seranton, Pa, | Arm 


W. G. BAKER, (Dept. E.) Springfield, Mass. THE To THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


ested Readers: Send this “ad.” and 10c. 
F | F “ 9(Send stam = 
20th Edition — Postpaid for 2 cents (or stamps) R Sample of Electric Cloth. for ne aay T Py ann Teng wel peel ye? 
Cc po bes po 


be U M A N be Al R Jleans and pee metals, furniture, mir- any kind you may order. 


rors, bicycles. For sale dealers in house furnishing 5 pounds fine Family Teas on re- 


These articles are within the reach of many Ladies and Gentlemen and of many | (Stat., Loco. & Mar.) 
- , 4 ’ : : Architectural Drawing 
oa y bright Boys and Girls. We pay the express or freight if cash is sent with order. Plumbing & Heating 

= Write your full address on postal for catalogue, order sheet and particulars. English Branches 











TRY IT FREE 


for 30 days in your own home and 
save $10 to $25. No money in advance. 
Kenwood Machine for ~- 00 

50 Artin Machine for - $19.50 
Standard Singers, $8.00, $11.50, $15.00 
and 27 other styles. All attachments 
FREE. We pay freight. Buy from fac- 
tory. Save agents’ large profits. Over 
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Ww ny it Falls Off, Turns Geog, and the Remedy. goods, bicycle supplies, grocers and druggists. Will A ceipt of $2.00 and this “ad.” bials Free. “Write yn Address (in 
A.T. Lowe & Go. 101 Arch Strest, Phila’ P A PPLIANGE OO. 1004 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ean «us. The Great American Tea Co. full CASH BUYERS” UNION, 

os C a ey rebh Street, a., Pa. A 3 le ut Stree’ e a. + 5) 

Every one should read this little book.” —Atheneum. (AGENTS AND CANVASSERS ‘WANTED I= EVERY cows.) | Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., NewYork 158-164 West Van Buren St., B-8, Chicago, 
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* Almost 
A Gift 


. % — of Eel rar $0050 
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TIE WOMANS BOOK 


For House and Home 
Two Octavo Volumes. $7.50 


SOT TRS aaa $300 


“The Woman's Book” has never 
been sold for less than$750; 
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FOR WOUSE 
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THIS GREAT OFFER is made with the purpose of introducing SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


into thousands of new families. Never before has such an 
| incomparable opportunity been presented to secure so valuable a work and a high-class magazine at so 


| slight an.expense. The publishers expect their profit in establishing the Magazine among new readers. 


7H “THE WOMAN’S BOOK” is a recent publication in two royal octavo volumes. In every respect these volumes are identical with 
~~ "the copies sold by subscription at $7.50 net. They contain over 800 pages, 400 engravings and 12 fine colored plates; a superb work, 


dealing practically with the modern conditions of HOME LIFE, SELF-SUPPORT, EDUCATION, OPPORTUNITIES and 
EVERY-DAY PROBLEMS, etc. The staff of authors is made up of famous writers: (See particulars below.) 


OCTAVE THANET (Miss Alice French) says: ‘‘What strikes me most is the remarkable practical value of the chaplers. They go straight to the point. They tell exactly whal 
every woman (rich or poor) wants to know, and tell it in the most entertaining manner. ‘a 
2 


The more I vead the more enthusiastic J have grown.’’ 
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THE PLAN OF “THE WOMAN’S BOOK” ¢ 1897—SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE—1897 


Accuracy, practicality and economy are the cardinal points of this book con- 
cerning the home in its various departments; the life of women in and outside the 

ome, their opportunities, their occupations for money-making; mental and 
physical development ; business affairs; economy in living and housekeeping, 
etc. The work is planned as a home book, and contains an index of 6000 refer- 
ences. It is not a luxury but will soon pay for itself. Each department being written 
by a famous authority makes practically 20 books in one. The subjects are as follows : 

“Social Life,” by Constance Cary Harrison; * The Training of Children,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin; 
** Housekeeping,”’ by Lillian W. Betts; ‘‘ Women in Their Business Affairs,’ by W. O. Stoddard; ‘‘ The 
Home Grounds,” by Samuel Parsons, Jr.; ‘‘ The Flower Garden,” by John N. Gerard; “ House 
Building,” by Helen Churchill Candee; ‘House Decoration and Furnishing,” by Mary Gay Hum- 
ape: “Woman's Opportunities in Town and Country,” by Mary C. Jones; ‘ Woman's Handiwork,” 
»y Constance Cary Harrison; ‘“ Occupations for Women,”’ by Philip G. Hubert, Jr.; “‘ The Achstetics of 
Dress,” by Eva Wilder McGlasson; ‘‘ Dress From a Practical Standpoint’’; ‘‘ Education of Women,” 
by Dr. Lyman Abbott; ‘‘ Books and Reading,’ by Thomas W. Higginson; ‘The Art of Travel,’ by 
Elizabeth Bisland; ‘‘ Hygiene in the Home,”’ by J. West Roosevelt, M. D. 


€ee€ 


The publishers have for two years been preparing a program which shall make 
1897 a red letter year. There will be two great novels by Richard Harding 
Davis and W. D. Howells, each to run 6 months. For the first time Charles Dana 
Gibson will appear as a writer, giving his impressions of London, and accompany- 
ing the text with many characteristic illustrations of great celebrities, places and 
scenes. Undergraduate Life in American Colleges will form an intensely inter- 
esting series. Judge Henry E. Howland will write on Yale; James Alexander on 
Princeton; Robert Grant and Ed. S. Martin on Harvard, etc. ‘* Woman’s Art of 
Living,’? by Helen Watterson Moody, will be another telling series—a worthy suc- 
cessor to Robert Grant’s articles on the masculine phase of the subject. Great 
Episodes in Great Novels will be a unique series of frontispicces by such artists 

as E. A. Abbey, Daniel Vierge, C. D. Gibson, A. Castaigne, A. B. Frost, etc. The 
Royal Octavo, 800 Pages, 400 Illustrations, Large Clear Type and Beautifully Bound in Cloth y Art of Travel, by Richard Harding Davis and others, etc., etc. 
99199'DIIDIIFIIFIIIIIZIIIIIIIFIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII3V CECE CEE ECE CECE CEEE SEEC CECE CEE EC CE EE CC EE EC CE ECCE CERES GEEE Ce 
Circulars describing in detail ‘‘ The Woman’s Book, for House and Home,’’ and Prospectus for Scribner’s Magazine for 1897, sent free upon request 


Send $4.00, by check, draft or money order, payable to Charles Scribner’s Sons, and the two handsomely-bound 
e volumes of “* THE WOMAN’S BOOK’”’ will be sent you by express. 


(The books weigh 8 pounds, and the express 
charges, from 25 cents upward, according to distance, to be paid by you.) SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE will be mailed monthly, postpaid, for one year, beginning with the Christmas issue, unless otherwise instructed. 


se" NO RISK 
cepting this offer, and upon examining the volumes is not satisfied, can return them within five days of receipt, and have money refunded. 


A VA LU @MBLE GIFT ‘*The Woman’s Book’’ may be sent to separate address if so instructed at time of ordering. The two volumes 
. 


would make a BEAUTIFUL PRESENT (could be shipped in December instead of at once, if desired). 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















